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elicate difference between words reputed 
ſynonymous ; that is to ſay, the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of ſuch words, as reſembling each 
other in their general idea, may nevertheleſs be 
diſtinguiſhable one from another by ſome addi · 

2 one, peculiar to each of them. 
Ia order to uſe words with propriety and ele 
„there is a choice to be attended to. We 


+ muſt dea little nice upon words, not imagining that 


ſuch as are called ſynonymous, are really ſo, that is, 


exactly uniform in their ſenſe, and reſemble each 


other as perfectly as two drops of water from the 
ſa * ſpring; :- for, an a.cloſer examination we ſhall 
ſee that this reſemblance. does not take in the 


whole extent and force ot ſignification, but con- 


ſiſts only in one principal idea which they all ex- 
wk each W the other by ſame © 


relative 


- 


. | & 
Vini N RAe K. 
relative one, which conſtitutes its proper and par- 
ticular character. That reſemblance which con- 
veys one general idea makes then the words ſyno- 


nymous; and the difference that ariſes from the 
particular idea that accompanies the general, makes 


them far from being perfectly alike, diſtinguiſhing: . 


them as various ſhades of the ſame colour. 
I will not abſolutely ſay that there are not occa- 
- Ffions on which ſo nice a choice may be diſpenſed 
with; but I maintain that there are ſtill more, 
where they ought not, or cannot paſs. one for. 
another, eſpecially in ſtudied and elaborate com- 
poſitions. I will allow it to be a matter of in- 
difference, in choofing a yellow habit, whether 
we take the hue of the marigold.or. jonquil ; but 
would we make an agreeable variety, it is neceſſary. 
to conſult the different ſhades or tints: how ſel» 
dom then does it happen that the mind does not 
find itſelf in ſfimjlar circumſtances ?. Very rare 
indeed! as in that conſiſts the whole art of 
writing. | | | | 2 
Leſt any one, under a falſe notion that the. 
richneſs of a language conſiſts in the plurality and 
abundance of words, ſhould explode this ſyſtem. 
relative to the diſtinction of thoſe reputed ſynony- 
mous, I muſt ſay, that though language is en- 
riched by an abundance of words, yet that abun- 
dance is not merely numera], but ſuch as ſprings+ 
from diverſity, like that which is obſerved in the 
various productions of nature. It is the ſatis faction 
of the mind, and not the tickling of the ear, which 
is the object of all converſation and writing; for 
which reaſon” the quantity of words is not ſo much 
to be eſteemed as their quality. If they vary only 
from each other in their ſounds, and not in their 
greater or leſs degrees of energy, comprehenſion, 
preciſion, &c, they, in my opinion, ſerve: more 
* e 


FREFACT. E 


m burthen the memory, than enrich or facilitate 
the art of ſpeech. To ftand up for a number of 
words, without any regard to their ſenſe, is con- 
founding abundance with ſuperfluity, Where is 
the great utility in having many terms to expreſs 
one fingle idea ? Is there not more advantage in 


having proper expreſſions for every idea we can 


It will be in vain for Pleonaſm to allege in its 
defence, that by this abundance we avoid the bad - 


effects of repetition ; for we are deceived with re- 
ſpect to the cauſe of that effect; it is not the re- 
peating of the ſame ſound that offends ſo much, as 
the repetition of the ſame idea. If the fame word 


diſpleaſes when uſed a fecond time, it is not 


becauſe it hath already ſtruck the ear; but be- 


cauſe it hath before affected the mind, which 
grows weary, and is diſguſted without 'the graces 
of novelty. Hence came the eſtabliſhment of cer- 


tain words we call Pronouns, the repetition of 
which cuftom hath made familiar, having given 
them no other office than ſimply to * 
matter in -queſtion, without any redundancy of 
words. For the fame reaſon, what we call Arti- 
cles and Prepoſitions are equally repeated without 
difguſt, nothing being expected from them but a 
bare nomination or indication; for having nothing 
to determine; of themſelves, they always appear 
new, when the ſubject they indicate is new. This 
is an undeniable proof that the beauty of words is 
more owing to their variety of meanings than to 
their different articulations, and that tis a multi- 


plicity of ideas that produces in effect a multipli- 


city of terms, If anyone yet doubts this, he has 
nothing todo but to examine them a little cloſer, 
and be a little nicer in his choice; or, without 


giving himſelf the trouble of ſuch examination, let 


him peruſe only with attention the reflections here 
laid before him; for be the remarks-either juſt or 
not, they will plainly dhew that there are no words 
ſo perfectly ſynonymous as to ſignify exactly the 
ſame upon all occaſions z- conſequently: they admit 
of a-particular nicety in choice. It is this choice- 
the following ſheets endeavour to determine, by 
definitions and examples which diſtinguiſh and 
diſcloſe the proper character of theſe words, in 
haves it is hoped they will in ſome meaſure ſuc- 
ceed. | | 8 
Some part of this work is a tranſlation from the 
French of the Abbe Gerard, at leaſt ſo much as 
would agree with our mode of expreſſion; the reſt: 
the Reader will find to be new. Should. any one: 
imagine, becauſe ſome words which are here claſf- 
ed as paſſing for ſynonymous, do not bg IP" A 
firike the mind as ſuch; that labouring at a diſ- 
tinction was unneceſſary and uſeleſs; if he cannot 
recollect a paſſage where he has ſeen, or call to- 
mind that he has at any time heard them indiſcri- 
minately uſed, let him caſt his eye over the folio- 
edition of Johnſon's dictionary, and he will inſtantly. 
diſcover that theſe endeavours, though perhaps in- 
adequate to the taſk, have not been wholly fruit- 
leſs; and, ſhould the ſame error be remarked in - 
the following pages which the tenor of the work 
condemns, it is | hoped it will be attributed 
to the neceſſity of varying the expreſſions, in a 
treatiſe of this particular caſt, in order to make 
them agreeable to the mind. There are, it muſt 
be confeſſed, many more words that might have 
been taken under conſideration; but, on reflection 
that a thorough reform, even in theſe at preſent. 
taken notice of, will go a confiderable way to- 
| wards the improvement of our tongue, the work. 
cagnot but be thought of ſervice 3. at leaſt 3 | 
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be conſidered as the wanton ſallies of a mind 
greatly zealous for the beauty of its native lan- 


gu r 
yp Note —This edition is improved, by expung- 
ing ſuch diſtinctions between words, as on a more 


attentive examination appeared to the Author to be 
triling, and by many reſpectable additions and 
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5 Fweat, we mean ſenfible e ee by ber- ' +908 
Jpiration, mſenfible. Ell 


N 


Sxweat is not only offenſive to the eye, but to the | 
noſe ; whereas, perſpiration is offenſive to neither. : | 

It requires a certain degree of exerciſe, or warmth, 1 

to make us feveat ; whereas, we per/pire naturally, as 1 

in our fleep. Indeed, perſpiration, though not to be 2 
ſeen in general, will, at times, become viſible; for | 
the inſenſible vapour may be ſeen in condenſed air. | | 
A perſon, for example, going don into an ice $4" | 
houſe, ſmokes, ES: .. 


"To ddr; Bon ; 254. 


"Theſe words have certainly a very different mean- 
ing, and are feldom uſed one for another, but when 
connected with other words, ſo as to form phraſes. 
To ſhew the impropriety of an indiſcriminate uſe of 
them, it will de ſuffcient to open out the ee 
in a * . | i 
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0 Tc Tie by, implies, to remain an; "to kay by, 


means, to reſerve for ſome future time. 

To lie down, implies, to reft or repoſe oneſelf ; 
3 to day down, means, to depoſit, or to advance as a 
0 Propoſition, 


(1. To /ic in, implies, to be in childbed ; to Jay in, 
| | means, to ſtore. 


To ie with, implies, to lep with; to lay with, 
means, to bet with: « 

To lie under, implies, to be bj to; to toy un- 
der, means, to ſubject to. 
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Cepper- plate, Cat, Print. - 

Each of theſe words denotes an impreſſion taken off 
in ink, repreſenting a picture; but copper-plate, im- 
plies, an impreſſion. from an engraving on copper; 

whereas, cut, implies, one from a cutting on wood. 

Print is rather a general term, by which we un- 
derſtand an impreſſion from either wood, * 
pewter, or any other metal. 

. * Cuts are always worked off with the letter-preſs; : 
but copper-plates require to be worked alone, and that 
in a rolling- preſs. 

Prints are now-become ſo faſhionable i in books, as 
to give great encouragement to many ingenious cut- 

ters in wood, ſo that, in a variety of figures, cuts 5950 

_ ſubſtituted in the room of copper- plates. | 
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Pifure, Painting. 125 
A repreſentation, to the e he op of any thing in na- 
ture, by light and ſhade; ther it be done by the 
j / \ bruſh, the needle, or any other. inſtrument, is what 
4 we underſtand by a picture; whereas, the word paint- 
ji ing, implies, ſuch a repreſentation drawn in dee 
| by a bryſh. 8 

Many a . picture has been produced where | 

painting has been nowhere concerned. We have. 
pictures in needle-work ; Miitores in marble ; pidures 
in 
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in tapeſtry, &c. and performed in ſo maſterly a 
manner, as to reſemble, and be little inferior to the 
fineſt paintings. Fee od 
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| Buſh, Tree. ; 
There is certainly a manifeſt difference between 
the ſenſe of theſe words, as they ſtand alone, and 
imply each a- genus; but, when compoundedswith - 
other words, which expreſs a particular ſpecies, / they 1 
are often uſed as ſynonimous. a n . 

Every one immediately ſees, and makes a diftinc-- 
tion between a h and a tree; but, is the ſame diſ- 
tinction preſerved, between a gooſeberry-4u/b and a 
gooſeberry-tree; a currant- fh and a currant-zree ? 

A gooleberry-bu/o, in my idea, implies, many 
ſtems from the ſame root ; whereas, a gooſeberry- 
tree riſes from the ground in a fingle ſtem, and con- 
tinues thus, a foot or more in height, before it branches 

. our, ay | 


Battle, Engagement. 

In the uſe of theſe words, battle ſeems to me to be 
beſt applied to a fight between two armies ; engage- 
ment, to one between two fleets, | ; 

More men fall generally in a battle, than in an en- 
gagement; becauſe a greater number are oppoſed to 
each other in the former, than'in the latter, and the 
conflict uſually continues longer. 3 


—ů——— — : 


Good. manners, Good-breeding. 

Good. manners is the effect of civilization; good- 
breeding, of a polite education. 

Good. breeding is of much larger extent than good- 
J manners; it includes all the faſhionable accompliſh- 25 
ments; whereas good- manners is confined to our con- 
duct and addreſs. ; | 

Good. Greeding cannot be attained, by the beſt un- 5 
derſtandings, but by ſtudy and labour; whereas, a | 4 

| £ B 2 : tolerable - 


3 


- 


—— — 


1 . 


tolerable degree of reaſon will inſtruct us in every 
part of good: manners, without any other aſſiſtance. 


DDr 


Bower, Arbeur. 
' Theſe both imply ſhady places, under covert of 
trees, or branches interwoven ; but a bower differs 
from an arbour, in that the latter is long and arch- 
ed; whereas, a &ower is either round or ſquare at the 


bottom, and made with a fort of dome or cieling at 
——— — — 
. Cathedral, Collegiate Church, 

Both theſe terms imply, a place where choir- 
ſervice is performed; but, by the word, cathedral, 1s 
underſtood the principal church of the dioceſe; 
whereas, by collegiate Ford, is meant, no more than 
a church where there is collected a number of clerks 
or clergymen, &c. living together in a body, and 

rforming there choir: ſervice, | | | 

All cathedrals have chapters belonging to them, 
and are found in moſt cities, and in all biſhopricks. 
Colleginte thurches are inferior to cathedrals, and are 
eſtabliſhed elſewhere ; as at Rippon, Yorkſhire ; St. 
George's Chapel, at Windfor, &c. All collegiate 
churches have not chapters. | g 8 

Every cathedral has a collegiate body; but every 
collegiate church is not a cathedral. | ; 


The cathedral is the pariſh church of the whole 
dioceſe, which a collegiate church is not. 


To Die, Expire. _ he 
To die, implies a quitting of tkis world; where- 
as, to expire, implies the laſt action of life, 
© She died, ſays Rowe, every day ſhe lived,” 
_ The inſtant we expire, that very inſtant our doom 
i fixed; there is no repentance beyond the grave. 
| | : h a | To 


a 1483 - | 


To die well, we ſhould be o e as 10 be 
able to 5 8570 wagte ie 4 groan.” 5 | 
GE 15 20307 51.7 36 
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Difference, Diſtinction. 
Difference reſpects ban . ns ee the un- 
derſtanding. 
We ſee, we hear, we feel, we ſe), we tale, 2 
difference ; but we perceive a diſtinctiun. 


We ſay, a difference in ſounds, in ales, c. . but a 2 
diftintion in Tens): DE 4 HR e 


y : % : 
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Each of theſe words implies, a readineſs to nicer 
danger; but courage a natural one, bravery being rather 
an acquired courage. Intrepidity ſeems to rife upon lr. 
very, but carries with it an idea of raſhnefſs z where- 
as, valour denotes a combination of courage and bro 
very, a frarleſſneſs, but with a degree of ſtudied 
ra | Proweſs is beſt e to ere gal. 
antry 

A man, though not naturally eur higtvas, may, by 
a military education, and a nice ſenſe of honour, ac- 
quire ſuch a degree of bravery; as to perform feats 
of valeur, which ſhall exceed aſl the proweſs of the 
moſt daring intrepidity. 112.390, 248 153 

Courage, as a natural quality, i is frequently onto 
to animals. We ſay, à horſe-pf-comrnge. Bravery 


— 


may be the effect of example as well as education. 


Many a timid man has made a &#avefoldier ; he has 
advanced mechanically, glowing with the martial 
ſpirit of his comrades, and has hows a 3 a 
to men of conſummate val. 
We fay, a waliant warrior, but an cial "WY 
Courage leads us cheerfully on, and is impatient tor 
attack. Bravery either bantſhes fear, or ſurmounts 


it. Inirepidity. encounters the greateſt perils, and 


dares even preſent death. . True wahour never deſpiſes 
the enemy, but executes its deſigns with coolneſs and 
| B 3 delibe 


. 


be Prong glories rather more in the at- 
chievements of its own. arm, than in the combination 
of the force of numbers. a 6 


oe rr ec. vr. re Sin 


* \Cofom, Habit. 


| © Cuſtom is a 1 repetition of the ſame act; 
Haßhit, the effect of ſuch repetition. 

It is a good enam to ith at an early hour, being, 
conducive to health, and, as in a little time, it will 
produce a habit © ſo doing; ; for if a man has been 
accuſtomed to wake at ſix, he will always wake at 
that hour, whether he has flept long or not. 

Cuſtem, ſuppoſes an act of the will; Habit, implies | 
an involuntary act. 

A good cx/fem ought never to be laid aſide ; but as 
habit is a kind of ſecond nature, brought on by cuſe 
tom, no bad cy/tom ſhould be indulged. | 

Cuſtom is more applicable to many; abit, to an 
individual. 

So prone are men to imitation, that they will fre- 
quently follow cuſtom, even in ridiculous things; 
faſhions are a proof of this. | 

If the mind pays particular attention to an 
impreſſion, its force and diſtinctneſs is increaſed. 

Hence ariſes the improvement of the ear, touch, &c., 
This from habit. A blind man, for e will 
hear and fee] better than another. 


: 2 ntertaining, Diverting. | 
A thing may be entertaining, and yet not A 
That which entertains will amuſe ; but that which 
aa will make us laugh. | 
Entertaining is | moſt applicable to ſilent acts | 
ment; diverting, to the reverſe. 
An entertaining man is an exceeding good com- 
panion; but we ſhould take care not to be diverting, 


at the expence of our character or good ſenſe. 5 
| ; — | , 


* 
” 2 »# 
- - 


17 
| Sin, Crine. | {4 
Sin may be in the thought or ſecret purpoſe of a 
man, of which neither a judge nor a witneſs can take 
notice; but a crime is ſuch a /in, as conſiſts in action 
againſt a law; of which action he can be tried by a 
judge, and convicted or cleared by witneſſes. 
Thus all crimes are fins, but not all fins crimes. 
Giving alms to a ſtrong ſturdy beggar may be no 
fn, becauſe, given with a principle of charity; but 
it may be a crime, if conttary to a ſtatute law. Thus 
men may commit crimes through-ignorance or error, 
and yet not in. | 


. 


Indeed, taken in the ſenſe of Divine cognizanee, 
every Vin is a crime before God. © 
— UNUZ— 

„ dit, Hue, L 
Wit relates to the matter ; humour, to the manner.: 
Our old comedies abound with wir, and the play- 
ers of thoſe times added conſiderably to the repreſen- 
tation, by the great fund of humour they threw into 
the parts. | 1 9 
Humour, always excites laughter; wit, does not. 
A fellow of umcur, will ſet a whole company in 
a roar. There is a certain ſmartneſs in ww, that it 
cuts while it pleaſes. | Foro tet S, 
Mit, always implies ſenſe and abilities; humour, 
does not. . Py 2 
Humour is chiefly reliſhed by the vulgar, whilſt in- 
tellectual excellence is requiſite to comprehend wit. 


— 


| ; Occa/ien, Neceſſity. © be $8 
Occaſion, rather implies ſeaſonableneſs, or ſome- 
thing proper; whereas, by nece/fity, is underſtood 
indiſpenſableneſs, or ſomething obligatory. 
There may be an occaſſon for certain things, when 
there is no neceſſity. par . 
85 Eq: © * reaſon; 


% 


Occaſion requires that we ſhould put on mourning 
at the death of a father, though there is no zecefity 
for our ſo doing. 1 1 r 
Thus the word, aeceffty, infolds in its idea that of 
occaſion ; though the word, occaſian, does not that of 


* 


* 


- * . 
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| _ Extravagance, Profuſeneſi. 9 1 
Both theſe words imply waſte, but profiſeneſ, a 
greater degree of it than extravaganee. 
: Accuſtomed extravagance will, at laſt, lead a man 
en to profu/enc/s. ; 8 = . 


- 


Accent, Emphaſis. 5 
Accent is diſtinguiſhed from P dar rh as the former 
regards the tone of the voice; the latter the ſtrength 
It. 3 * 
There are three grammatical accent: in common uſe, 
the acute, the grave, and the circumflex, on which 
the whole ſyſtem of pronunciation turns; but as mi- 
nutely as the accents of words have been ſtudied, the 
accents of ſentences ſeem to have been utterly over- 
looked. | | | 
The neceſſity of preſerving propriety of empha/ir, 
is ſo great, that the true meaning of words cannot 
be conveyed without it. 5 
—  — 


— 


Maid, Virgin, Damſel. 
The word, virgin, ſe-ms to riſe upon that of maid; 
- maidimplying pure in deed ; virgin, pure in thought, 
word, and deed. | : 


The purity of the Holy Virgin, is an example 
worthy of being imitated by every maid. | 
Many a wirgin, through an unhappineſs of tem- 
per, and deformity of perſon, has died a maid. 

| | | Virgin, 


„„ 


* 


| Firgin, as an adjective, is. uſed fre in an 
allegorical ſenſe, and implies, that which is in its 
firſt ſtate, and perſectly unfullied; whereas, maiden 
is not. Thus we ſay, virgin alooglts; virgin Os 


virgin honey. 

Dam/el means a young gentlewoman, and is ap- 
plied to all maids of a ſuperior claſs of progeny? it not 
being applicable to the DE 


— nee 


. © Refidence, | Dwwelling _ 
Rifidence inphics more the ſituation ; cells | 5+ 
the habitation. | 7 
We ſay, a pretty place of re/idence; but e 3 

| dwelling. | 8! 8 ö 


tive. 
as ſynonymou- * - but 


. gun, Prefu 


- Theſe words have been uſed 
with great ineleganey. 
 Pre/umptuous implies an arrogant | confidence ; 
preſumptive, taken by previous ſuppoſition. - | 

I would recommend, however, the word eee a"; 
tive, to be uſed only in the ſenſe ſuppoſed ; as, the | 


 Fre/umprive heir, in oppoſition to the heir apparent;  ” 


Memory, e RecolleBion. \ > 

The ſoul is affected with ſenſations and ideas, the 
retention of which is memory. 

We can ently experience the ſame ſenſations / 
and ideas which we have experienced before ; the re- 
production of theſe ſenſations and ideas, with 2 ſenſe 
of their identity, is remembrance. 

We can aſſemble, at will, a ſeries of paſt ideas, 
and of paſt ſenſations ; this faculty is termed, re» 
collection. 8 1 

Memory is à facul y paſſtve, as enfbinty ; 

but e of purely po ſenſations, or par- 


ticular ideas, is not ſimply the perceiving our ſenſa- 
B 5 tions. 
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tions preſent and paſt, but the knowing, that the 
ſenſation or idea which we actually experience, to 
be the ſame we had experienced before. 
The memory has the faculty of retaining things 
which we have been once affected with; ſenſibility, 
thoſe that do affect us: one is the index of things 
paſt, the other of things preſent: but it is the un- 
derſtanding only that has the power to perceive 
them, in thoſe indexes of things paſt and preſent; 
and to conſider, compare, and acknowledge them, 
if ſimply re- produced, or really new; in a word, it 
is the underſtanding only which has the ſenſe of their 
3 identity. — Hence, we perceive, that remembrance 
J | is not a ſimple faculty, but the compound of memory, 
ſenſibility; and underſtanding. 
In recollection, likewiſe, it is not the memory that 
traces paſt ſenſations, and paſt ideas in our minds: 
from the little we can attend to what is paſſing with- 
in us, during the ſucceſſion of our thoughts, we may 
be convinced, that the underſtanding only (inceſſant- 
6 ly actuated with ſome ſenſation, with ſome idea, ), 
5 paſſes from thoſe with which it is actually affected, 
1 to the analogous ſenſations and ideas which have al- 
ready affected it, and recollects in the mind, things 
paſt by analogy. Thus, when we chuſe to recol/e8, - 
any ſenſations or ideas, we perceive them about to. 
offer, when the mind runs over the neareſt analogies. 
|; Though this power, to render preſent in the mind 
the ſenſations and ideas treaſured up in the 2emory, 
acts, ſometimes, without an interpoſition; it is ſome- 
times ſubject to the will. Recollection is not, there- 
fore, a ſimple faculty, but the aggregate of many. 
united. In remembrance,. memory is combined with 
tue underſtanding and the will, but without theſe. 
ſenſations. It is thus that theſe differeht faculties. 
produce remembrance and recolletion. 2 


Enthufia/m, & uperſtition, | 
- Enthu/iaſm is a kind of exceſs in devotion ; /uper- 


} fiition- is the exceſs, not only of devotion, but of re- 
ths ligion in general, | 5 


* 


} 


”x 


Fan] 
An enthifraft in religion, is like an obſtinate clown; 
a ſuper/titious man, like an inſipid courtier. En- 
. thufcaſm has ſomething in it of madneſs; Juperftition, | 
of folly. JOE, 1 
Moſt of the ſets that fall ſhort of the Church of 
England, have in them ftrong tinctures of fntbu- 
Fam; as the Roman Catholic religion is one\huge 
overgrown body of childiſh and idle /uper/ftition./| * 
Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of mankind, 
and ornamental to human nature, ſetting aſide thte- 
infinite advantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong, 
ſteady, maſculine piety ; but enthufraſm and ſuperſti- 
tion are the weakneſſes of human reaſon,” that expoſe 
us to the ſcorn and deriſion of infidels, and ſink us. 
even below the beaſts that periſh. 1 


» of — — -‚ 
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To Improve, Amend.. 

To improve, ſuppoſes, or not denies, that ther 
thing is well already; but to amend, implies ſome+ 
thing wrong. . | 

We improve our virtues, but amend our faults... 


In ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, epoch is that fixed point, 
where an era, made uſe of, commen ces. 
Thus, the 26th of February, 747, (abating 57 
days) before the chriſtian æra, may be ſaid to be the 
epoch of the æra of Nabonaſſar. Within this era; 
other epochs may be noted; as that of the death * 
3 that of the death of Alexander, &c. but 
theſe cannot be properly called eg of the ra of © 
An epoch, is alſo. a n fixed by chronologers 3 
whereas, an æra, is a like point fixed by the popular 
uſage of a cauntry or nation. We ſay, the firſt: 
epoch began with the creation; the ſecond, with the 
deluge; &c. but we ſay, the Philippic ra; the era: 
of Martyrs or Diocleſian; the Perſian æra, &c. 
ACK" EE: Fears, 
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F, car, 75 error, Conflernation, | 
Theſe words ſeem to- riſe upon each other. == 
acts upon the mind; terror, pon the ſenſes ; (confer < 
nation, upon the heart. 
Ls - . We fear things in imagination. - Dreadful Gghts 
_ create terror. A combination of horrid circumſtances 
88 will throw us een! into the n ener 6 


* F 
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Land/cape, Profſde.. F: x ue 
ä ſeenes; the lat 
ter of more diftant ones. 
We ſay, a pretty landſcape, . but an itunes: pre | 


8 A landſcape ſhould contain variety enough to form 
5 5 a picture upon canvas. 
Proſpe#s ſhould take in the blue diftant hills, but 
never thoſe ſo remote as not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
clouds, at a view. See View, Projpees * OE TOBIN S 
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AFection, is that attachment ariſing from Abe 
ties, or from a continued courſe of friendſhip, Love, 
is that attachment between the ſexes,” implanted: in 
us by our Creator, for —— happineſs in 2 con- 

. mubial Raw. 7 

Ir is Sade, that waives a ba © tis china or his | 
but love that ties him to his wife. 
Tove attaches us ſolely to one perſon ; bot we may . 
- Have an affection for many. | 
== Id is rare to find a firſt bor followed by «ſecond; 
= and, I doubt, whether ever it can be ſaid by a thind; 
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frequent 5 antraftions deeun. 
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Diſeredit leſſons a man in the opinion of the world; 
diſgrace ruins him. 

That whick turns out a Aerni to a wan, if con- 
tinued in, will in t on end 4. Ugrace bim. 
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Ear, Diſſertatian, Trratiſe. 

Theſe * like many others, ſeem to riſe u * 
each other; an ny, being an attempt to amuſe or 
inſtruct; diferration; a more full and regular diſ- 
courſe on any ſudject; barer rtreatiſi nn, both 
method, order, and nem. 4 
An imperfect indigeſted a, is often better re· 
ceived than a prolix di tarion, and leaves a greater 


impreſſion on the —_— TG a . or 


ſyſtematical treat iſe. 


: "Haſte, EY 60 r 
Both tlie: Jamo ſpeed; 240, FEE 5 
with it an idea of care and e 25 whereas, een 
imples the reverſe. - 

A man of ſenſe may be in haſte; dic he is never 
in a burn convinced that hurry is dene pferf on 
make him do what he undertalces ill. Me 

To bein a hurry, is- 4 proof that tlie babes 
embark in confuſes us, and is tos great for us: 
whereas; tu be in Bae, on particular occahons, 
bears no ſuch implication ; but is err ur 
gence, | 


ph el lan, IN 

School; /iinplies a plate of diſcipline” ad zee. 
tion; academy, a place not intended to teach or pro- 
feſs any art or ſcience, but to improve it; it is not 
for novices to be inſtructed in, but for thoſe that are 
more knowing; far perſons of diflinguiſhed abili- 
ties to conſer in, and to communicate their lights and 
Aae to each other, for their mutual benefit and 
improve- 


„ 


improvement, as the royal n in England, and 
We: -* | thoſe of many other nations, 
j | Schools begin the education, e finiſh it. 

N Boys, who learn to read with a tone, at bool, 
2K. i ſeldom get the better of it, even when they are 
N grown up. Academics are the nurſeries of learned 

men. 
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| Tempe, Storm, Hurricane, 7 | 

By tempeſt, is underſtood a very violent wind; 51 
orm, a commotion. of the elements. Heraicaze 
implies the utmoſt violence of the wind, is a tempef 
of but ſhort continuance, and is rather partial, run- 
ning through a diſtrict in certain directions. | 

Tempeſts are more dreadful at ſea than ftorms. 
Hurricanes are generally more deſtructive than either 
forms or tempeis. 

We uſe the word. erm, to denote any violence of 
weather; but then, in order to determine what wea- 
ther we mean, we are under a neceſſity of adding 
ſuch other words to it, as ſhall expreſs the idea we 

want to convey. Thus, we ſay, a orm of wind; a 
form of hail, &c. but the word tempeft, is underſtood 
to be neither more nor leſs than, as was ſaid before, 
a very violent wind: ſhould this exceſs of wind be 
attended with rain, thunder, and lightning, it then 
becomes a form. eee ale it laſts, tears 
everything before t. my 
Tube word, tempeſt, is uſed: with moſt 8 dds 
we are talking of the fea; form, and hurricane; when 
we are ſpeaking of the land. 

Words cannot deſeribe the diſtreſſes of ſeamen, 5 
out in tempeſiuous weather. Stormy weather, is gene- 
rally ſucceeded by ſerene; but harricanes are of ſuch a 
nature, as to ſweep every thing ons: e of me 
een 11 4:81) 3 
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 .- Mirth, C beerfulneſs. n 


- Mirth 1 conkder as an act of the the mind, cherful- 
e as a 1 5 
Mir th, 


BE: 0503 © | 
. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient 3 cheerfulne/5, fixed 


and permanent. | 

Thoſe are often raiſed into the greateſt tranſports 
of mirth, who are ſubje& to the greateſt depreſſions 
of melancholy; whereas cheerfulne/s, though it does 
not give the mind ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, pre- 
vents us from falling into any depths of forrow. _. 
_ Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a mo- 
ment ; cheerfulneſs, keeps up a kind of day-light in 
the mind, and fills it with a. ſteady and perpetual 


ſerenity. | 


og Aſſurance, Impudences © © 9. 
Afarance is the faculty of poſſeſſing a man's ſelf, [ 
or of ſaying and doing indifferent thiggs, without” ; 1 
any uneaſineſs or emotion of mind; whereas imp. 
dence is ſhameleſſneſs or want of modeſty. | 4 
Aſſurance will make a man reſpectful; impudence 14 
makes him inſolent. | 3 
It is a moderate knowledge of the world, and a 1 
mind determined to do nothing againſt the rules of | 48] 
honour and decency, that gives aſſurance; but an 2 
impudent follow is not only ignorant of life, but loſt | | 
to all ſenſe of honour and virtue. 
What we endeavour to expreſs, when we fay a 
modeſt aſſurance, is the Juſt mean between baſhfulneſs 


and impudence. 
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| Foreft, Chace, Park, 
Are all habitations for animals of venary; but none 
are accounted parks, but ſuch, as are from royal grant. 
Foreſts and chaſes lay open, parks are encloſed. _ 
The foreft is the moſt noble of all, being a fran- 
chiſe, and is the property of the king; if he tranſ- 
fer one to a ſubject, it becomes a free-chace. 
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If any offend in a parh or chace, which are private |: = 
property, he is puniſhable by the common law; but, ; 13 
aforeft hath laws of its own, and certain oſſicers be- 5 1 
longing to it, as foreſters, verde rers, regarders, agiſ- | 


| 17 woodwards. 


: | ne 
ters, &c. whereas, a chace or park bath only keepers 


They differ ſomething alſo in the ſpecies of beaſts 
that inhabit them. The hart, the hind, the boar, 


the wolf, are 'foref beaſts; whereas, the buck, the 
doe, the fox, and the hare, are animals belonging 


to a chare or park. 

One of our kings thought proper to deſtroy a num- 
ber of 27 1800 in | Hampſhire, in order to make a 
foreft. \ © | 

TM RYT) — 

T; "ax, Rate, Aſſeſſment. _ 

Taxes are government impoſts, as, the land-tax, 
io ns. wheel-:ax,-&c. Rates, are pariſh charges, 
as, the-church-raze, poor's-rate, &Cc. Apeſpments, imply 
chiefly, the ſums appointed- by aſſeſſors to be paid, 
whether they be rates or taxes. 

Afements may be conſidered as the genus; rates 
and teres as certain ſpecies of that genus: thus, 
every rate and every tax is an a//ef/ment; but 40 
ment may partake of both, or either. 

Aſſeſſors, in making out their afe{ments, ſhould 
be juſt and equitable, and not bear harder upon one 


| inhabitant than another. 


The a// Mes of the Ad- tar, a are generally men of 
property in the county: thoſe of the church and 
poor - rates, are the churchwardens and overſcers of 
8 | TEES 
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: Underſtanding, Intellig gence, Knowledge. 
Theſe three words ſeem to point out the extent of 
intellectual abilities. Underfanding, implies the low- 
eſt degree, intelligence, a degree above, and lac 
ledge, the ſuperlative. 
Every man is endowed with endenft ending, dur it 
requires reading and aw acquaintance with the world, 
to become a' man of intelligence. 
acer is not to be en but with the ſtady 
of years. 
We fay, a man of tolerable underſtanding; of "great 
intelligence ; ; > extenſive 3 


In a higher ſenſe, OT may be applied 
to man, intelligence to . ns a e of is the 
attribute of God. 12 7 

The Creator, in his aaiverial 6 1 8 
world, and filled it with various — beings; he 
formed a number of intelligent ſpirits that ſurround 
his throne and inhabit the vaſt expanſe; but man 
he ſeated on this penſile globe, with a variety of ani- 
mals deſtined for his uſe, and gave him an ander. 
Aan "AA of en Joying 1 | 
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1 Teftement, Will. | ek 
Both of theſe words relate to the diſpoſal of a with 


3 


property at his death; but refament is limited to 


goods and chattels, 2 executors ; whereas, 
eill is confined to land, and requires no executor. 
Every teſtament, indeed, is a will; but every wwill 
is not a teſtament. 
An infant, at the age of fourteen, may make a 
teſtament of perſonal property, but cannot make a 


avill of real Property. See to 8 Kc. below. | 


To Dewi/e, Bequeath. | 


Theſe verbs = drank denote giving p nder 


life; but dewi/e, ſeems properly apphcable to land; 
bequeath, to goods. 


Indeed, whether a man diſpoſe of his property | 


after his death, by the words deviſe or bequeath, is 
of little conſequence, ſo long as the Wie s inten- 


tion evidently appears; but he that would uſe 


them with propriety, While living, will make $20 
above diſtinction. 

Where a man has nothing: bat: coat" pro 
to begueath, his teſtament requires to be ſigned only 
by two witneſſes; but if he devi. an eſtate, it is 
neceſſary that his «vill ſhould: be figned by three. 


Men bequeath legacies as tokens: of friendſhip, but 


they ſeldom devi property but: to relations. 
Biſboprichs 


* 


e | 5 


8 e 
The ſenſe in which I would confider theſe words, 
is that extent of country over which a "biſhop hath 
epiſcopal juri{didion ; but b/Þoprict, implies great- 
er extent than that of dioceſe; for biſhoprick may ex- 
tend into the dioceſe of another biſhop, on account 
of a peculiar juriſdiction which the bimop of one 
dioceſe may have in that of another. r 
The 'archbiſhop of Canterbury hath more than one 
hundred peculiars or churches in the ſeveral doce/es 
of London, Wincheſter, Rocheſter,” Norwich, Ling 
coln, Oxford, and Chicheſter, where he exerciſes 
epiſcopal juriſdiction; of courſe, his bi/boprick extends 
into thoſe dioceſes. 023-1 2 8 1 


—— (:= 
To Depeſe, Depri ve. 
Depoſition, takes away an office from a man; de- 
28 only takes ſrom him the exerciſe of that 
Omce, 27 a ; 
As in the caſe of a biſhop. Lo depoſe him, would 
be to degrade him from his order ; but to deprive 
him, is merely to take from him the exerciſe of that 
order in ſuch a particular dioceſe, leaving him. {till 
a biſhop as he was before: in ſhort, it only vacates 
His promotion. | E : 
| 8 of a biſhop gives ſo indelible a 
character, that ſhould it ſo happen, that for ſome 
jaſt cauſe he ſhould be deprived from his ſee, or ſuſ- 
pended both from the execution of his ſpiritual ju- 
ET riſdiction, and the profits of his biſhoprick, yet he 
1 would ſtill retain the title of a biſhop, as he cannot 
be depoſed, that is, the order cannot be abſolvtely 
taken from him. | e GIF 
S0, with reſpect to a crowned head. To depr/e a 
monarch, is to un-king him; but to deprive him of 
his crown, is merely to vacate the throne, and take 


We © 


* | from him the exerciſe of his regal authority. | 
'S During the commonwealth, king Charles was de- 
pri ved of his crown, though he was not *. ho 
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. ö ; [ * 19 1 ; | | | 
being virtually king of-England, from the inſtant of | N 
his father's death. James II. alſo, was not depo/ca, 3] 


but depri ved; and under this idea, kept his title, | 14 
and was acknowledged by foreign powers as king of. 
England while he lives. l 
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Appropriation, Impropriation. 
Theſe words equally denote a diviſion of the great „ 
tithes of a pariſh from the ſmall, in favour of ſome 
other perſon or perſons, diſtinct from him who per- 
forms the clerical duty of the church; but it is pro- 
perly called an appropriation, when ſuch tithes are | 
in the hands of a biſhop, a college, or religious 
houſe; impropriation, when (as Blackſtone ſays): 
they are 7mproperly in the hands of a layman. E 
The art of appropriation was certainly invented by. 1 
monaſtic men, as a curb and weight upon the ſecular T<#1 
clergy, and took place before the conqueſt ;. but the | 
reciſe time when it began, is uncertain. It 1s, (RAS 
owever, well known, that -impropriation originated - 1 
on the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, when Henry | | 
VIII. diſpoſed of the great tithes among his favour- 4 
ites. Hence they came into lay hands. | | 


-. 


Animal, Brute, Beaſt. : 

Animal, implies every living creature, and is the 
genus; brute and beaſt, are ſpecies of that genus. 

Brutes and beaſts are animals diſtinguiſhed from 
birds, inſets, fiſhes, and man; but ar imply 
rather domeſtic animals; beaſts, ſuch as are wild. 
F 0 ſay, the brutes of the field, the beaſts of the 
oreſt, : 5 

Man is an animal endowed with reaſon, given him 
for the purpoſes of ſociety; if he uſes it not, he puts 
himſelf on a level with ᷑rutes, and may in time be- 
come as ſavage as a beaſt of prey. 


\ | Exiſtence, 


ſuch as are built of brick. 


— 
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Wy he Exiſtence, Duration. 
.  Exiftence: implies being; duration, the continu. 
ance of that being, or, an other words, exi/exre is the 
time or term of production; ##ration, the time of 
preſervation. Whatever gives birth gives exifence ; 
whatever preſerves that exi/tence gives it duration : 
thus, duration follows the exifterce of a thing, as ne- 
ceſſarily as exiftence follows eſſence. 

A ftudious man will give exifence to a variety of 
ideas; which ſhall have little or no duration, but 


— 


ſhall be dropped almoſt as ſoon as taken up. 


Me owe our exiffence to God, and our duration on 
earth to his favour only. ws 


If "theſe words are ever uſed to expreſs the ſame 


ſenſe, it will be beſt to apply the word exiſtence to 


animate beings, duration to inanimate, | 
It requires care to preſerve our exiſfence, without it, 

we ſhould ' expire almoſt as ſoon as we begin to 

breathe. —Stone buildings are of longer duration than 
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AGES Clearly, Diftin#ly. | 

It is with reſpect to viſion that I would make my 
obſervations on theſe words, which are very gene- 
rally confounded by writers on optics. - 

We ſee an object clearly, whenever it is ſufficiently 
illuminated to enable us to form a general idea of its 
figure; but we ſee it not iind, till it be ſo near 
that we can recognize all its parts. When we view 
a'diftant tower, we ſee it clearly, as ſoon as we per- 
ceive it to be a tower; but we ſee it not diftindly, 
*rill we approach it ſo near as to be able to deter- 
mine, not only its general dimenfions, but to diſ- 
tinguiſh the parts of which it is campoſed, as the or- 
der of architecture, the materials, the windows, &c. 
we may, therefore, ſee an object clearly, without 
ſeeing it diftin#ly ; and we may ſee it diſlinäiy, with- 
out ſceing it clearly ;' becauſe, a diftin& viſion implies 


* 


a ſucceſſive examination of the different parts of ob- 


jects. 


Old 


* 2 9 hs 
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Old men ſee clearly, but not diffin#ly : they per- 
ceive large or luminous objects at a diſtance, but 
they are unable to diſtinguiſh- ſmall objects, as 
the characters of a book, without their being mag- 
nified by convex glaſſes. Short - ſighted perſons, on 
the contrary, ſee ſmall objects aiffindtly; but they 
have no clear viſion of — objects, unleſs they ar- 
diminiſhed by concave glaſſees. : 
A great quantity of light is, neceſſary for clear vi- 
ſion, and a ſmall quantity for iind viſion. Hence, 
ſhort-ſighted people ſee better in the night than other 
men, z t ST ASS 0 at inat 2 | 


To Abandon, F or ſake, Leave, Relinguiſh, Defert, 


The words abanden and leave, imply involuntary 
acts; the words for/ate, relinquiſh, and deſert; thoſe 
that-are voldnmtye e «45 eats 
To abandon, is more applicable to things; leave, 
to perſons. He was under a neceſſity of abandoning . 
his poſſe ſſions and . compelled toJeave his friends. 

To: for/ake, implies leaving in reſentment: or diſ- 
like; to relinguiſb, quitting any claim to; to-de/ert, 
leaving meanly or treacherouſxyr. | 


Being treated with difreſpe&, we are apt to for-- 


ſake even the perſon whoſe cauſe we were ſtudious to 
eſpouſe. Every honeſt man, finding his plea not 


backed by juſtice, would-readily relinguiſh his claim, 


and even make his competitor a recompence, ade- 
quate to the expence and trouble he had put him to. 


It is an act of the greateſt baſeneſs, to deſert one's 


friend in time of diftreſs. ' 
To guit, implies the breaking off from; and may 
be either voluntary or involuntary. f 


When he had acquired, by trade, ſufficient to 


ſupport himſelf for the remainder of his life, ' he 


prodently guitted his buſineſs. Being overpowered 

by ſuperior ſtrength, he was obliged to gut his hold. 
We ſhould by no' means abandon, while we can 

keep poſſeſſion; nor leave, while we are able to ſtay; 


we ſhould not for/ate, without ſufficient reaſon 5 nor 


are 
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are we bound to relinguiſb, but when our title is 
bad; no colour of excuſe can be alledged for de/er- 
tion; nor ſhould we ever guit, with a view of laying, 
hold again. 8 
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To Abdicate, Renounce, Reſign. ' 
To adbgdicate, is an involuntary act; renounce and 
refien, are voluntary. | | 
Abdicate; more particularly relates to a throne ; 
* renounce, to matters of religion; hn, to employ- 
ments, EE rather oh 
King James the ſecond abdicated the throne of 
England, when he could keep poſſeſſion of it no 
longer. Many perſons, through conviction of mind, 
have formerly renounced the errors of the church of 
Rome. We frequently % gn our employments, 
through a deſire of retirement. ; 
To abdicate a'crown, is ever looked upon as diſ- 
graceful; to rexounce a religion, as honourable, 
When done through the prevalence of truth; and to 
-refegn an office, as noble, when generouſly given up 
in favour of another, and with the approbation of 
the perſon we ſerve. %, 


To Abate, Diminiſh, Decreaſe, Leſfſen.. 

TPheſe words are nearly ſynonymous, when they 

are verbs neuter; they then mean to grow leſs: as 

verbs active, they are very different. Even as neu- 

ters, they will carry ſome difference in their mean- 
Ing. F 

| 8 implies. a decreaſe in action; diminiſh, 

2 waſte in ſubſtance; decrea/e, a decay in moral vir- 

tue; en, a contraction of parts. ity 

Want of ſpirizs, when a man is running, will abate 

A his ardour, and conſequently his pace. Febrifuges, 

* 2 if properly applied; will abate a fever, Put ſugar 

$ into water, and it will d:minife viſibly. An object, 

\-| | a ſeemingly 
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ſeemingly diminiſhes in proportion to the diſtance 


from which we view it. | I 
Through a contempt of religion, men daily de- 
creaſe in virtue. A decreaſe: in piety, is uſually ac- 
companied with falſe notions of God. Draw the air 
from a blown-up-bladder,..and--it-lefers proportion- 
ably. | 

4. verbs active; to abate, more particularly im- 
lies to lower in the price of; diminiſh, to make 
leſs by abſciſion or deſtruction, either with reſpect 


to bulk, value, quality, or quantity; %%en, to a 


voluntary act of degradation. | 
1 price for goods, that they may be enabled to 
abate, if deſired. ark e ee e | 
By dividing of ſubſtance, we diminiſb its bulk; by 


breaking a diamond, we diminiſh its value; by mix- 
ing water with ſpirits, we diminiſb the quality; and 


by taking one yard from ten, we diminiſb the quan- 


A mean action always Ie eng us in the fight. of good 
men; and whatever falſe notions vanity may incul- 
cate, we ever ſeem 4%, when we ſtrive to appear 
greater. c e Sooners 42 

To Adhor, Hate, Loath, Deteſt. 

All theſe words imply averſion, but require to be 

differently uſed upon different occaſions. 


To abbor, implies an averſion to that to Which 


we have a natural antipathy ; hate, an averfion, ac- 


tuated by revenge: /oafh, is more applicable to 


food: deceſt, implies averſion, actuated by diſappro- 
bation, | To 

We abhor what we cannot endure, We are apt 
to hate the perſon who injures us. We bath the 


food by which we have been ſurfeited. We detet 


the man who is guilty of a mean aCtion + 


and the niggard, profligacy. The hatred of the re- 


vengeful man is rouſed, whenever the object of his 


revenge 


Shop-keepers generally aſk. their cuſtomers an ad- : 
| 3 


The ſpendthrift naturally abhors niggardlineſs, 5 
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We call it beggarly. - 
Tod in art 


—_ 


Lt] | 
revenge approaches. The ſtomach ioarbs the very 
ſight of that meat by which we have been ſatiated. 
Every thinking man &dere/fs the leaſt degree of mean- 
neſs, more particularly that which is ſordid or baſe. 

5 157 * 13 Abjet, Low, Mean, Bepgarly. — ; 4 

As the words ate and Jow are indiſcriminately 
uſed, when meant to ſignify a perſon's ſtate or con- 
dition, ſo are the words mean and beggarly, when we 
would expreſs the diſpoſition; but the impropriety of 
ſo doing is very evident. | 


By abje8,-ts\ underſtobd that forlorn fituation in 


life, that a man brings himſelf into by ill conduct; 
by /&o, that in which Providence has placed him: 
the firſt is voluntary, the latter involuntary, - = 
Diuine Wiſdom hath thought proper, for many 
reaſons,” to make diſtinctions between men, placing 


. ſome in a higher ſphere, others in a loaver; but ne- 
ver was he the cauſe of any one's ab7eetneſe. Want 


of merit or fortune, often renders a man Jv ; but it 


muſt be a villanous character to make him abje#. 


With reſpect to the words mean and beggarly, when 
meant to expreſs the diſpoſition, the abſurdity of 


uſing them, one for the'other;,"15"equalty viſible. 


Mean, ſignifies a man's readineſs. to perform a 


dirty or illicit action; whereas Beggarh, is more 


particularly expreſlive of a narrow groveling fpirit. 
He who can'ſtoop to be guilty of a preanng/s, me- 
rits the contempt of all who know hiff. It has ever 


been accounted egg, to live below the rank of 


life we are in. | * 

When a man is brought into a ſtate of penury and 
contempt, by a long courſe of infamy, we juſtly call 
him abje#; if his narrow circumſtances are only 
owing to the poverty of his parents, we then repute 
bim ow; when guilty of any thing bene-th the 
character of an honeſt man, or a gentleman, we ac- 
count him mean; and, when the treaſures of the 
rich are ſullied by the narrow notions of the poor, 
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To Aboliſh, Hbrogate, Diſannul, Repeal, Revoke. | * 
Aoliſb, is a term rather to be uſed with reſpect 


to cuſtoms; 70 aw and repeal, with regard to 
laws; Aiſannul and revoke, to private contracts. 


When old cuſtoms have been, by-long experience, 


found to be detrimental,” they have very prudently 


been aboliſhed. New faſhions aboliſb old ones. 


The word, abragate, is generally uſed with reſpett 
to, ancient laws; repeal, to modern: that is, when 


we talk of rendering old laws null, we call it abr- 


gating 3 when thoſe lately made, repealing. 


Deſpotic power has frequently abrogated what was 
Upon the enaction of a new + 
law, many inconveniences have ſometimes appeared, 


inſtituted by equity. 


before unthought of; this has occaſioned a repeal. 


The abrogation of a fundamental law, frequently 
cauſes the ruin of the ſovereign, or of the people; 


and ſometimes of both. The legiſlative power has 
often found itſelf obliged to repeal-an act of parlia- 
ment, one ſeſſions, which paſſed the laſt, merely to 
appeaſe the clamours of the people. | 


The difference in meaning, between the words, 
diſanuul and revoke, is not very great; yet ſuch as to 


admit of a diſtinction. | 
Di/annul is applied to a written contract; revoke, 
to a verbal. 


He who gives a conditional bond to another, has 
a right to dz/annul it, if the ſpecified conditions are 


not punctually obſerved. -- To revoke a promiſe, now 
a-days, is no other than faſhionable ; whereas, for- 
merly, it was conſidered as a breach of triendſhip. 


1 > P 1 | * 


To Fiaiſb, Complete, End; Conclude. 
With refpe& to the firſt three words, the 


ro 
idea of Hniſping is the bringing a thing to ho Faſt 
period: the completion of any thing, is the actual ar- 


ending, is ceſſation or diſcontinuation, - 


m_ 


4 


= 


rival of that laſt period; and the characteriſtic of 
Lazy.” 


1 26-J 
Lazy people begin many things without fni/bing any. 
We over feel ** 0 fadtion in 8 97 
a work we have been long about. May we not queſ- 
tion the wiſdom of thoſe laws, which, inftead of 
ending ſuits, do but ſerve to prolong them: 

By the word conclude we underſtand, performing 
the laſt act of ratiocination ; widely differing from 
complete. © We complete a piece of mechaniſm, but 
conclude an oration. © Gs 

A piece of clockwork is of little value till com- 
pleted. It is allowed by all rhetoricians, that the 
greateſt-ornament of an harangue, is a well finiſhed 
concluſion. © : 

We fni/p what we have begun, by continuing to 
work at it. We complete a work, by putting the laſt 
hand to it. We end it, by diſcontinuation. Thus 


pleting. 


22 On, Upon. 
Theſe two words are indiſcriminately uſed one for 
another on all occaſions, but with great impropriety. 
On, rather ſigniſies by; as, on my word; on my 
honour, &c, whereas, zpon means up, on the top 
of, and is applied to matter; as, wpex the table; 
upon the chair; «por the houſe, &c. : 


our up Which he ſwore. 


his friend; intimating, / that ſuch promiſe was the 
ſtaff apon which he leaned; but on other occaſions, 
the impropriety is groſs. 
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Aion, 4, Dad. : 


ſignify the written evidence of any legal act, it 45 


* 


we may fin without ending, and end without com- 


The abſurdity of a contrary diction is evident, 
from the following change of words: it was his hon- 


Indeed, the word, upon, is uſed with elegance, | 


even detached from ſubſtance, when the ſenſe is figu- 
rative; as for inſtance, he relied «pon the promiſe of 


. As cuſtom has applied the word, deed, chiefly to 
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be neceſſary only to ſhew the difference between the 
words action and ass. | ME 8 
The word a&ion then, is applicable indifferently 
to every thing we do, whether common or extraor- 
dinary ; but the word, at, ſhould fignify ſomething. 
done, which is remarkable. 1 8 8 | | 
An elegant ſpeaker will not ſay, a virtuous ad, 
a good or à vicious act; but an ad of virtue, or of 
goodneſs, or of iniquity : whereas, to ſay, a virtuous 
action, or @ good or vicious ation, is proper and 
elegant. | | 
"Tis, generally ſpeaking, a good action to-conceal. 
the faults of our neighbours; ànd it is the rareſt ar N 
of charity among mankind, _ 8 
The ſentiments of the heart are not ſo much to 
be judged of from words as from actions. It is an 
act of great heroiſm to pardon our enemies, when 
we have power to be revenged on them. | 
Theſe two words are further diſtinguiſhable by 
our conſidering them” ſomewhat phyſically. The 
word action, in this light, relates more to the power 
that acts; and the word ac is more applicable to 
the effect itſelf, produced by that power; this makes 
the one, probably, the attribute of the other: ſo 
that it may be juſtly ſaid, we ſhould always have a 
preſence of mind attendant upon our a&ions, to ren- 


der all of them, either a&s of bounty, or ads of 
juſtice, | 2 | 8 | 


To Exlarge, Increa/e. 

The word enlarge is properly uſed to ſignify an 
addition of 8 use 1 applicable, 
* number, height and quantity. 8 

e enlarge a town, a field, a garden. We i#- . 
ereaſe the inhabitants of a town, our expences, dur 
revenues. Rp r 2 

The former word is more ſuitable to one entire and 
vaſt quantity of ſpace; the latter, to any groſs and | 
multiphed quantity in general : thus it is commonly , q_ 
ſaid, that we have enlarged bg houſe, when we have _ 

2 mace” 8 


our riches, 


5 Wo 


made it more extenſive, by adding buildings to the 
ſides of it: but we uſually ſay, a houſe is increaſed 
with an additional ſtory, or with ſeveral new rooms. 
By enlarging our territory, we generally intrea/z 
e certainly enlarge their renown, 

by widening the bounds of their dominions; and 
they are apt to think, they at the ſame time in- 


creaſe their power; but in this they are ſometimes 


miſtaken ; for ſuch an enlargement may chance to 
produce only an increaſe of cares and troubles, which 
may end in their utter run. 

A king who labours more after acquiring new ſub- 
jects than in governing thoſe he already has, may 
_— his fame; but will never increaſe his happi- 
neſs. | 7 


Addreſs, Air, Mien, Behaviour, Manners, Deport- 
5 ment, Carriage. P's 
What is called our air, mien and carriage ſeem 

to be born with us, and ftrike at firſt fight : our ad- 

dreſs, manners, behaviour and deportment are owing 
to education; and gradually diſcloſe themſelves in 

our intercourſe with the world. 3 
Mien rather relates to our look; carriage to our 

frame; but the word air, to both. We uſually 

judge of the mien, by the face; the carriage, by the 

perſon ; and the air, by both. . 
How ſweet is the mien that has good humour in 

the countenance! A gentleman, though in rags, is 

eaſily diſcovered by bis graceful carriage. An open 
countenance and majeſty of perſon, give a man the 
moſt engaging air imaginable. © 
Addreſs is confined to our words; deportment, to 
our actions; behaviour ariſes from both; and the 
fruit of behaviour is manners. oh ee 


"4 


Our adare/3 ſhall often pleaſe, when our deport- 


ment ſhall diſguſt; and vice versA. oo LT 
When our adareſt is engaging, and our deport- 


ment comformable, tis impoſſible our Bebaviour 
(345.7 , 79 | 


| ſhould be otherwiſe. 
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In order to be well with the world, we ſhould ſuit 
our behaviour to our company; which, though in 
the eye of ſome perſons, has been conſidered as de- 
ceitful, muſt in the'end be looked upon as the height 
of good manners. "WR £4 ail 

An engaging air, which is the union of a charm- 
ing mien and graceful carriage, is neceſſary to make 
any thing pleaſe; but unleſs accompanied with good 
manners, arifing from a genteel addre/5 and Jeport- 
ment, it becomes perfectly diſguſtful. 


- 


T0 Acceſt, Approach. Nee 
We accoft thoſe with whom we would ſpeak ; but 
often approach, without any intention to addre/+. 
The bold can accef without the leaſt heſitation: 
We cannot approach the great without ſome kind of 
ceremony. WE Of OILS TS ELIE 
When we have any thing to ſay to a perſon, we 
naturally acceſt him; when we would inſinuate our- 
ſelves into his good graces,” we endeavour to approach 


- 


N = : | 2 . „ 2 * 
Education teaches us to accoff the ladies with eivi- 


lity ; but to approach them, requires ſome kind of 


aſſurance, ſeaſoned with reſpect. 


_ Ingenuity, Cleverneſe, Abilities, Parts: 
© Ingenuity relates more to the invention of things x 
cleverneſs, to the manner of executing them; ability, 
to the actual execution of them; and parts, to the 
diſcernment. The third, then, puts in uſe what the 
ſecond dictates, purſuant to the digeſted plan of the 
fourth, invented by the firſt, 15 c 
A man may be ingenious, and not clever; he may 
be clever, without abilities to execute; and he may 
have great abilities, and yet not be a man of parts. 
Admitting we are not very ingeniout, ſtill, if we 
are accuſtomed to the management of things, we 
C3 ER may 


E 30 ] 


may be clever; but it requires abilities to do with, 
them as we would; and parts, to conduct them. 

He. who diſcovered the powers of refraction and 
reflection, had he known nothing more, would have 
been ingenious: he who conſtructed the teleſcope, 
was clever; the finiſher; was a man of abilities; and 
without doubt, the philoſopher, he who applies the 
inſtrument to the various purpoſes of aſtronomy, muſt 
be a man of parts. 1 
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To Add, Augment. a 

By adding one thing to another, we augment the 
fame. By the word adding, we underſtand, the join- 
ing of different things together; or, if they are 
things of the ſame kind, joining them in ſuch a 
manner as not to confound them, but that after ſuch 
junction, each may be diſtinguiſhed from the other: 
whereas the word angment, indicates our making a 
thing larger or more abundant, by ſuch an addition 
as ſhall cauſe it afterwards to appear one and the 
ſame thing; or at leaſt, that when the addition is 


made, the whole together ſhall be conceived under 
one idea; thus, for example, we add one baſket of 
rubbiſn to another; one room to another; but we 


augment the heap, and the houſe. 
There are many who would not. ſcruple to aug- 


ment their own ſtock, by fraudulently adding to it 


that of another, | | 
To add is a verb active only; augment, both. 
active and neuter. a NE ns 


Our ambition augments with our fortune; and we 
are no ſooner in poſſeſſion of one hundred pounds, 
than we are eager to add to it another. $06 

* 
To Study, Learn. | 

To fudy, implies a uniform application, in fearch. 
of knowledge; to learn, implies that application 
with ſucceſs. | 


We 
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We fudy to learn ; and leare by dint of fad. 

People of vivacity ear eaſily; but WE heavy af 

udy. 
of We can /tudy but one 1 at a time; but we 
may learn many. 

The more we lears the more we know; but often- 
times, the more we /fudy the leſs we know. _ 

We have fudied well, when we have karned to 
doubt. | 
There are many things we learn without ftudy 3 

and other thing we fludy without learning. 

Thoſe are not the wiſeſt who have fudied moſt ;; 
but thoſe who have learnt moſt. 

We ſee ſome perſons fudying continually, . 
| Jarning any thing; and others, learning almoſt 
every thing without the Teaft ludy. 

The time of our youth 1s the time of flu dl it 
is in a more advanced age, when we t y can be 
faid to learn; it is then only, we have capacity to 
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The Buttre/s fortifies ; it is fixed clots” to refit the 
impulſion of other bodies: the /upport bears, by 
being placed beneath a thing to prevent its falling 
under a weight: the prop and its general uſe 
is to ſtrengthen. 
A wall is frequently made ſtronger by buttreſſes : 
2 arch is ſupported by columns: a houſe, when in 
er of falling, is kept up by props. | 
hat which = * a violent thruſt, or is 
much bulged, ſtands in need of a butrre/s ; that which 
is too heavy to carry itſelf, is in want of ſupporters ; 
and that which ought to ſtand upright, and cannot 
be made to do ſo of itſelf, muſt be propped. | 
In a figurative ſenſe, buztre/5 relates more to de- 
fence ;- ſupport, to credit; and prop, to friendſhip. 
The true Chriſtian ſeeks no butrre/s againſt the ma- 
lignity of men, but that of innocence and integrity; 
he makes work the mokt- S Juppore of his ys 
an 
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and looks upon implicit obedience to the, . of 
heaven, as the moſt ſteady . of * felicity. 


E 33 Sufficient. 


The object of both theſe words is quantity; but 
with this difference, that enough. relates more to the 
quantity one defires to have, and /fficient to that 
_ quantity one really wants to employ, 

Thus the avaricious man never has enough; let him 
accumulate ever ſo much, he till defires more; and 
the prodigal never /« uffcient, he ſill wanting to ex- 
2 more than he has. 

We fay we have enough, when we wiſh not for 
more; and we ſay we have i Meient, when we have 
Juſt what is neceſſary. 

When applied to ſuch things as are conſumable, 
the word enough, ſeems to denote a much greater 
quantity than the word // ufficient ; for 1n relation to 
fuch things, when we ſay we have enough, it ſeems, 
as though we ſhould have too much, had we more : 
but what we call Juficient, may be Jed to, . without 
coming near, that extreme: for we may ſay of a 
very ſmall income er revenue, that it is ſufficient ; 
"though at the ſame time we can hardly think it 
enough. : 

The word enough, has a more general and com- 
prehenſive meaning; the word /# ufficient, a more li- 
mited and particular one. | 

An hour at table is certainly ſufficient for our 
\nouriſhment ; but not enough for ſome perſons? plea- 
ſure or ſatisfaction. 

An economiſt can find enough whete there is very 
little ; but the prodigal never war 2 * let him 


have ever 1 much. : 


88 . 

To Declare; firm Proteſt, FOR eri , Mats 
| Sqavear, Avonch, Atteſt. 

In the firſt ſeven words, we find different degrees 
of declaration. "Ty declare ſignifies to 2 
| 8 


. 


1 1 N 
thing ſimply, but ſeriouſly ; to affirm means to ſay 
confidently ; to prozeft implies a ſolemn affirmation ; 
to aver, ſignifies a poſitive declaration; to  aftre, 
that declaration defended; to maintain implies 2 
ſupport of ſuch aſſertion ; to /ewear is to ratify it 
by an odth- ). 515 > 3 7 wy 

When we give our opinion, on being ſeriouſly aſk- 
ed, we are ſaid to declare it: when we would give 
that declaration more force, we affirm it: and to 


* 


that Is, we affirm it by invoking the Deity. 
Note, The other words are ſufficiently explained above 


If ever we wiſh to gain credit in the world, what- 
ever we declare ſhould be backed by trath. True 
politeneſs forbids our affirming any thing, unleſs re- 
quired by the obligations of juſtice. To make fre- 


our bare word is not to be believed. Always to aber, 
hath an appearance of dogmatiſing, and ſhews us 
ignorant of that proper degree of diffidence, which 
ever accompanies wiſdom. Some perfons are ſo read 

to afert, that let the matter be right or wrong, tis 
equally the fame. When our opinions are juſt and 


maintain them. Swearing, was firſt inſtituted in 
courts of judicature, as a conſcientious teſtimony of 
truth. | 4 | LU RS, 
The words, awvouch and atteff, though. often uſed 
as ſynonymous with the foregoing, have a very dif- 
ferent ſignification. The word, awvouch, implies an 
aſſertion in defence of another; artet, a bearing. 
witneſs to what another has juſt before ſaid. 
When the reputation of an honeſt man has been 
undeſervedly hurt, *tis the part of a friend to awvouch 
his good charaQter. FS 
Tod much care to atreft all that is advanced, ren- 
ders our converſation tireſome. | 


affinity to the word maintain; but as cuſtom has 
made the uſe of it vulgar, it is unneceſſary to take 

any further notice of it. 
A ZR Cs; 


5 


ſtrengthen that affirmation, we proteſt it ſolemnly z 


quent uſe of proteſfations, betrays a ſuſpicion, that 


well-grounded, we have an undoubted right to 


There is another verb, warrant, which has ae 


. 


* 
. 
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5 Arms, Weapons, © | | 
By arms, we underſtand thoſe inſtruments. of of- 
fence generally made uſe of in war; ſuch as, fire- 
arms, ſwords, &c. By <wweafoxs, we more particu- 
larly mean inſtruments of other kinds (excluſive of 
fire-arms), made uſe of as offenfive-on eſpecial occa- 
fions. 8 | . 
In the ſtate of Switzerland, all men are obliged to 
learn the uſe of arms in their youth, that, in caſes 
of extremity, they may be capable of defending 
themſelves againſt the attacks of their enemies. 
In times of inſurrection, people make uſe of ſuch. 
aweapons as they can get. | 


Aractioat, Allurements, Charms; 
Beſides the general idea which makes theſe three 
words appear ſynonymous, it is likewiſe their com- 
mon fate, ſcarce ever to be uſed in the ſingular 
number; at leaſt in thoſe ſenſes in which they are 
here eee 3 33 they are uſed to 
ſignify the er o ty, of agreeableneſs, or of 
—— dung „Mich pleaſes. | | 
With reſpect to their different meaning, it appears 
to me, that attrafions mean ſomething natural; al. 
lurements, ſomewhat rather artificial ; and - charmt, 
ſomewhat ſtronger and more uncommon than either. 
Alittractioms may be ſaid to engage us; allure- 
ments to entice us; .charms to ſeduce us. | 
The heart of man can ſcarce ſtand againſt the ar- 
trations of a pretty woman: It is with difficulty he 
can defend himſelf againſt the allurements of a 
coguette; but to reſiſt the charms of a fweet-tempered 
beauty is impoſſible. = | | 
Ladies always owe their artraction, and their 
charms, to the happy formation of their features and 
perſon! 3 but they ſometimes procure their allure- 
ments at their toilettes. | l n 
I know not whether I may fall in with the taſte 
of mankind ; but, in my opinion, , 
N N a LS rom 
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| n . 
from thoſe ordinary graces which nature has beſtow- 
ed upon the women with more or leſs liberality, and 
which are the common appendages of the ſex ; al- 
lurements, from thoſe cultivated graces which form a 
faithful mirrour of the natural, and are ſtudied mere- 
ly with a defire to pleaſe ; charms, from thoſe ſingu- 
lar graces which nature ſometimes beſtows as a moſt 
valuable gift, and which are moſt particular and 
perſonal. a | 

Defects not ſeen at firſt, but afterwards obſerved, . 
leſſen attractions greatly. Allurements vaniſh. as ſoon” 
as the artifice appears. Charms loſe their force when 
time and cuſtom hath rendered them familiar. 
Theſe words are not in uſe only with regard to 
beauty and the graces of the ſex, but with reſpect to 
every thing that pleaſes. In this caſe, attractions 
and charms are applied only to ſuch things as are 
amiable in themſelves; whereas the word, allure- 
ments, is ſometimes applied to ſuch things as are even 
in themſelves odious; but which we love neverthe- 

Virtue has attractions which the moſt vicious of 

men cannot avoid being ſenfible of. The riches of 

the world are allurements, which never fail to captivate - 

in ſpite of their ill tendency, Pleaſure has ſuch 

charms, that it is hunted after by every one, as well 

by the philoſopher as the libertine. -- £09 

We ſay, great attra#ions ; powerful | allurements ; 
and invincible charms. . . | 

Honour attrads ; fortune allures ;. but the charms 

of glory are invincible... 5 8 
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Miſh, Niggardly, Covetour, Avaricious.” 
The word,.. mi/erly,, ſignifies, rather a parſimonious 2 
6 


ry 


diſpoſition, or a depriving ourſelves of the neceſſa- 
ries of life, merely to hoard the riches we poſſeſs. 
By M we underſtand, that ſordid temper 


that does things by halves. Coverout, implies an 
eager craving for the poſſeſſions of another. 2 
avaricious, we mean that inordinate thirſt of gain, 

C6 | that 
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a bad excuſe. 


inſult to the Deity. 


that makes a man graſp at every thing he ſees. 


doubtedly the proper ones, we may be covetous, and 
not awvaricious ; niggardly, and not miſerly. 


called mi/erly ; he who fails to ' beſtow when necef- 
ſary, or when he beſtows gives too little, draws on 


ſpiſed. 


L 36 ] 
Taking the words in theſe ſenſes, which are un- 
He who never gives any thing away, is juftly 


himſelf the epithet of z/ggardly; he who longs for 
the goods of another, is covetous ; and he who graſps 
at wealth by all means whatever, is avaricious. 
Of all extraordinary beings, there is no greater 
one than the -i/er who puniſhes himſelf, and ſtarves 
in the midſt of plenty. . 

The miſer is laughed at, but the niggard is de- 


The contented man is at quiet within himſelf; 
but the coverous is ever on the rack: he eagerly 
Wiſhes for what another poſſeſſes, and his inability 
of obtaining it, is his continual torment. | 
It is neceſſary to be ever watchful of an awaricious 
man, for his diſpoſition leads him to take every op- 
portunity of defrauding you. 165 5 


% 


* Acknowledgment, Confeſſion. 
Acknowledgment ſuppoſes a queſtion aſked ; whereas 
confeſſion ſavours a little of ſelf-accuſation. | 
| We acknowledge what we had an inclination to 
en : We confe/5 that which we were blameable 
in doing. 
It is 1 which cauſes acknowledgment ; 
repentance, confe/fion. 5 0 
It is better to make a ſincere acknowledgment, than 


We ſhould not con to all ſorts of people. 
An acknowledgment unaſked, is either noble or 
fooliſh, according to the circumſtances and effect it 


 Confefſion, unaccompanied with repentance, is an 
= 


+ £20071 


It would be want of ſpirit to. acknowledge a fault, 
without a certainty that ſuch acknowledgment would 
be ſatisſactory; and it would be fooliſh to make con- 
feſfon, without hopes of pardon ; for why ſhoald we 
declare ourſelves culpable to thoſe who breathe no- 
thing but vengenncgeñr ð 1 2097 


Aanonition, Advice, Counſel. + | 
The end of admonition is gentle reproof. Advice 
and counſel, ate to convey inſtructions; but with this 
difference, that advice implies no ſuperiority with 
reſpe& either to rank or parts in the perſon who 
gives it; whereas, cousſel generally carries with it 
one, if not both. | | N 
. "Admonition in a maſter, frequently has a greater 
effect than correction. „ 23 VR eee 
People are readier to give advice than to take it. 
Parents- ſhould take care to cone their children 
before they turn tham out into the world. d 
Admonition ſhould be given with temper; advice, 
with ſincerity; and counſel, with art and modeſty. 
Admoniſh a friend in private, but reward him 
openly. Fe | N 
Nothing is more ſalutary than advice, and 
yet nothing is more nauſeous to take. 
When counſel is given with an air of impertinence, 
it is ſure to make the coumſel deſpiſed; and the caun- 
ſellor odious. 5 Tr 


To Have, Poſſeſs. 

In order to have a thing, it is not neceſſary to 
have the power of diſpoſal of it, or to have it actu- 
ally in our hands; it is ſufficient that it belongs to 
us: but to #oe/5 it, it muſt be in our hands, and we 
have the liberty of diſpoſing of it whenever we think 
proper. [ , : ; . 
Thus we Have an eſtate, notwithſtanding it is mort- 
gaged for the benefit of our creditors; but as to 
riches, We poſſeſs them, * . a 

* 8 , 


* 


Wo 


| 1 
We are not always maſters of what we have; we 
are of what we eV. | 


Demon of Jeaſouſy poſſeſſes him. 
We have often but the half of things, partaking 


| them with others; we poſe/s them when they are en- 


tirely our own. 


- Thoſe who haus only the knowledge 


their rules to follow. - 
— __ſ_—_ 

Battle is an action more general, and commonly 
preceded. by ſome preparation. Combar ſeems to be 
an action more particular, and often unexpected. 
Figbt may be either one or the other, and is ſeldom 
in the plural. \ 
Thus the fight between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans; and that at Pharſalia, between Cæſar and 
Pompey, were battles : but thoſe in which the Ho- 
a e we the Quratii decided the fate of Rome, were 


Hana ſome, Pretty, Beautiful. 

It is the fate of theſe words, when applied to the 
female ſex, to be uſed indiſcriminately one for the 
other; and yet at the ſame time, no three words can 
be more different. 

By a hand/ome woman, we underſtand one that is 
tall, graceful, and well-ſhaped, with a regular diſ- 
poſition of features; by a pretty, we mean one that 
is delicately made, and whoſe features are ſo formed 
as to pleaſe : by a Scautiful, a union of both. 

A lady may be hand/ome and not pretty; pretty 
and not hand/ome but to be Beautiful, ſhe: muſt be 
both pretty and handſome. | 
Many a hand/ome woman has a forbidding counte- 
Nance, : . e 7 

t 


of arts, fol- 
low their rules; but thoſe who ↄgſeſt them, lay down 
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It has been the misfortune of many a pretty wo- 
man to be crooked. ; | | 7 
A Beautiful woman is now-a-days very rare to be 
met with. 1 5 
Perettinaſi carries an idea of ſimplicity ;: hand/ome-- 
160i, of nobility; beauty, of majeſty... 
The ladies in romances, are deſcribed, as either 
beautiful or handſome; the ſhepherdeſſes, by the 
poets, are repreſented as pretty; ſo in other things, 
we ſay, a ul palace; a hand/ome houſe; a 
pretty cottage. 22 | e gt 5 
A beautiful woman is an object of curioſity; a 
band ſame woman, of admiration; and a pretty one, 
of love. 8 e 3 nd ra £, 
When applied to other things, Seautiful relates to 
ſomething. more ſerious and engaging; pretty, to- 
ſomewhat more gay and Grerting this is the reaſon: 
why we ſay, a beautiful tragedy ; but a pretiy comedy. 
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indneſi, Tenderneſt, Huma- 
nrity. 9 
Benignity is a ſort of kind condefcenfion, and an 
attribute of princes only. Benevolence, a wiſhing 
well to mankind, and ſeems relative to thoſe who 
have more particularly the power of doing good. 
Kindneſs 1s the ſame difpofition among equals. ' Fen- 
derne is a ſuſceptibility of impreſſion, arid more 
applicable to perſons nearly connected. Humanity 
denotes a fellow- feeling for the diſtreſſes, even of a 
ſtranger. 9 
Benignity, benevolence, and kindneſs, ſpring from 
the will; tenderne/+ and humanity, from the heart. 
The benignity of a prince, makes him univerſally 
beloved by his ſubjects. | | 
. is a ſhining character, and is more 
conſpicuous for the charitable actions it produces. 
Kinane/s is what one man naturally expects from 
another, and what we are reciprocally bound to im- 


part. 
The tenderngſi of a parent, has often been the ruin 
of a child. A 

Wt: The 
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Zenignity, Benevolence, 
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nature. N 


[ 4 ] 


. 


- The diftreſſes of individuals will often draw tears 
from a perſon truly Humane. ; 2 


From the very inſtant of our birth, we experience 
the benignity of heaven, and malignity of corrupt 


The realized Benevolence of ſome good men, have 


almoſt made them worſhiped by their fellow crea- 
tures. FERC TROY | | 


i | 
© Kindneſſes are in the power of every one-to ſhew ; 
therefore, he that withholds them, favours more of 
the brute than of the man. en 
The great tenderneſt of animals to their young, is 
a ſtanding proof to the many unfeeling mothers, 
True Humanity conſiſts, in not treating with ri- 
gour, but excuſing the weakneſſes, ſupplying the 
defects, aſſuaging the pains, and comforting the at- 
flictions of our neighbour. Fn 


d 1 


Pioverty, Indigence, Want, Need, Neceſſity. 
Pooerty is that ſituation of fortune, oppoſed to 
Firs in which we are deprived of the conveniences 
of life. pets 14 
Inadigence is a degree lower; we there want the 
neceſſaries; and is oppoſed to ſuperfluity. . . - 
_ Want ſeems rather to arrive by accident, implie 
a ſcarcity of proviſions, rather than a lack of money, 
and is oppoſed to abundance. | 
Need and neceſſity relate leſs to the ſituation of life 
than the other three words, . but more to the relief 
we expect, or the remedy we ſeek; with this differ- 
ence between the two, that need ſeems leſs preſſing 
than neceſſity. | = 


Merit, or a fortunate circumſtance in life, fre- 


_ quently extricates/us from a ſtate of poverty in which 


we were born; and in which prodigality often 
plunges the rich. | dar» | 
Diligence is the beſt, remedy againſt indigence, 
which is generally the juſt puniſhment of idleneſs. 
Wiſe precautions prevent want, which. is often 
brought on by extravagance... | 
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When we are in gerd, we ſhould ſeek aſſiſtance 
from our friends, but be careful not to importune 
too much. a 5 | 
The means of obtaining relief in extreme zece/ity, 

is to implore the ſaccour of the truly charitable. 

A ſtate of poverty is moſt conductive to the health 
of the ſoul ; we being there out of the way of tempt 
ain +17 4:15 % * | 

The man who opens his hand to the cravings of 
the indigent, feels within his breaſt a ſecret ſatisfac- 
tion, which the uncharitable man is an entire ſtrang» 


to. . | 
He that will waſte, will awant. 
A friend in zeed, is a friend indeed. 
Neceſſity is the mother of invention. 


Good. fortune, Proſperity. . . 

What we call ged. fortune is the effect of chance; 
it comes unexpected. Proſperity is the ſucceſs of 
conduct, and comes by degrees. | 

Fools have ſometimes good. fortune : wiſe men do 
not always proſper. | | 
The capitol that was ſaved by the cackling of 
geeſe, and not by the vigilance of the centinels, is a 
piece of hiſtory more proper to ſhew the goed. fortune 
of the Romans, than their military government on 
that occaſion ; though on all others, their wiſe con- 
duct has contributed as much to their pro/perity as the 
valour of their foldiers. © | 


— 


. » Gaod-nature, Good - bumourr. 
Theſe terms, though very expreſſive of their re- 
r eee, meanings, are too often, for want of proper 
iſcernment, confounded, © „„ 4 
We may be good-hamoured, and not good-natured ; 
good-natured, and yet not always good-humoured. ' 
To make this properly appear, it is neceſſary to 
give a full definition of each, | 
. | By 


%%%» „„ 

By good. nature is meant that diſpoſition which 
partakes the felicity of all mankind; that promotes 
the ſatisſaction of every individual, within the reach 
of its ability; that relieves the diſtreſſed, comforts 
the afflicted, diffuſes bleſſings, and communicates 
happineſs, as far as its ſphere of action can extend; 
whereas, good-humour is nothing more than a cheer- 
ful, pleaſing deportment, ariſing either from a natu- 
ral gaiety of mind, or an affectation of popularity, 
joined to an affability of behaviour, which is the re- 
ſult of good- breeding, and a compliance with the 
taſte of every company.— This kind of good- humour 
is by far the moſt ſtriking quality; tis frequently 
miſtaken for, and complimented with, the ſuperior 
name of real good-nature. A man, by this ſpecious 
appearance; has often acquired that appellation, who, 
in all the actions of his private life, has been a mo- 
roſe, cruel, revengeful, ſullen, haughty tyrant. On 
the contrary, a man of a true benevolent diſpoſition, 
and formed to promote the happineſs of all around 
him, may ſometimes, perhaps, from an ill habit of 
body, an accidental vexation, or a commendable 
. openneſs: of heart, above the meanneſs of diſguiſe, 


be guilty of little ſallies of peeviſhneſs or i#-bumour,. 


that. may carry the appearance of, and be unjuſtly 
thought to proceed from ill nature, by perſons who 
are not acquainted with his true character; and who 
take them for ſynonymous terme, though, in reality, 
they have not the leaſt analogy to each other. 


_ Happineſs, Felicity, Bliſi. 

Theſe three words denote equally an advantageous 
ſtate and agreeable ſituation; but that of 1. 
marks properly the ſtate of fortune, capable of diſ- 


penſing pleaſures, and: placing them within our 


reach; that of Felicity: expreſſes particularly the 
fate of the heart diſpoſed to taſte pleaſure, which 
it finds in whatſoever it poſſeſſes ; that of 4/;/5, which 


eonveys a myſtic idea, paints a ſtate of imagination, 
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which we anticipate, as it were, from a thorough con- 
viction that we ſhall inherit it hereafter. 

Our bappineſi glares in the eyes of the world, anck 
expoſes us often to envy. Our. feiretry is known only 
to ourſelves, and gives us continual ſatisfaction. 
The idea of 6/i/5 extends itſelf beyond a life tem- 
poral. 


being in a ſtate of felicity. Happineſs conſiſts in the 
ſſeſſion of wealth, honours, friends and health; 
ba” 'tis the ſatisfaction of the mind, and the-enjoy- 
ment of thoſe things, that conſtitutes Felicity, © As 
to bliſs, it is the, portion of the godly, and depends, 
in each religion, on the perſuaſion of the mind. 
Satisfaction without, forms the Happing/s of man; 
ſatisfaction within, his felicity : gig muſt be-aſked 
of God. The firſt is within the reach of. riches, the 
ſecond of wiſdom, but the third is reſerved for thoſe 


whom the ſcripture calls, the poor in ſpirit, 

_ Confines,. Limits, Bounds. 
enen where we are at liberty to go. Ei. 
mits are, what we oppo to paſs. Bounds are, 
what we cannot 

We approach or 1280 farther from the confines ; * 
we contract or extend the limite; wer advance or re- 
move the bounds. 

By confines, we rather underſtand, the eee « or 
border: the confines of a country not ſurrounded by 
fe 2 are generall y diſtinguiſhed by rivers or hills. 

He who eontinually exceeds the Hmits which tem- 
perance hath fet, will ſoon find himfelf on the con- 
fines of the grave. 

They ſay, with more eloquence than truth, that. 
the _ of the Roman empire, were thoſe of che 
wor 

The Sea, the Alps, and the Pyrenean N 

are the natural bounds of France. 

"Ambition knows. no bounds ;, and we are never 

bappx. 


We are ſometimes in a tate of happintſe, 3 


— 


rangement, intimating 


F 
happy, but when the bounds of our fortune are thoſe 
of our deſire. RYE Tag 


| Fami, End. 

Each of theſe words ſignifies the laſt of thoſe 
parts which conſtitutes a thing, but with this dif. 
ference, that extremity e a ſituation and an ar- 

e greateſt diſtance; where. 
as, end ſuppoſes a length only, and denotes that 
place where the length ceaſes. e 

Extremity anſwers to the centre; end to the begin- 
ning; thus we ſay, the extremity of a kingdom, the 
end of life. | . 


. — > 


8 Aim, View, Deſign. + 
The aim is more fixed, we take every method to 
purſue it; the view, more vague, we make. uſe of 
means to accompliſh it; the d%gn, more cloſe, we 
leave nothing undone to complete it. 

A good prince has no other de?» in his govern- 
ment, than to render his ſtate- flouriſhing, becauſe 
he has the happineſs of his people in wiew, and true 
glory is his aim. Tay 835 

The true chriſtian has no other aim than heaven; 
no other view, than to pleaſe God; nor any other 
defign to complete, than his own ſalvation. 
Me are ſaid to lay an aim; to have views z- to form 
a deſign. TT 75 N 1 22 

Reaſon forbids our laying any aim that is impoſſi- 
ble to attain; to Save any chimerical wiewws, or to 
form any defign we are unable to execute,  », 

If my views are juſt, I have a defign in my head 
that will bring me to my aim. e ig? 1 


1921 


Burden, Load. © | 
By the word burden we underſtand, a weight 


Poſſible to be borne; by load, a weight more than we 
are able to bear. 


A light 


ofe 


we 


ht 


L . 


A light burden is no inelegant expreſſion; but a 
light lead, certainly is. | W | 
In the heat of ſummer our very clothes are a bur- 
Many a poor animal is ſo inhumanly laden, as to 
ſink under the /oad. | 

Taken now in a figurative ſenſe, they are equally 


| different. 


How unhappy is the man who feels the Burden of 
an evil conſeience ! | {461 19 3 

We have ſometimes, through a bad habit of body, 
ſuch a lad upon our ſpirits, as not to be able to 
ſupport ourſelv es. Wty wk 
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| Charm, Enchantment, Spell. 
The word, charm, carries an idea of force, which 
uts a ſtop to ordinary effects and natural cauſes, 
he word enchantment is uſed, properly, for that 
which regards the illufion of the ſenſes. The word, 
/pell bears particularly an idea of ſomething which 
diſturbs the reaſon. All the three, in the literal 
ſenſe, mark the effect of a magical operation, con- 
demned by religion, and laughed at by pbiloſophy. 
Antiquated tales ſay, there is a charm to deſtroy 
the effect of arms, and make them invulnerable. 
We read in old romances, of the ſurpriſing power of 
enchantments, that have ſuddenly changed the man- 
ners, and reverſed- the fortune. Weak people have 
thought, and do ſtill believe, that by means of a 


| ſpell, the health has been deſtroyed, and the perſon 


ſo bewitched made raving mad; but perſons of good 
ſenſe, ſee no charm in the world but the caprice of 
paſſions, with reſpe& to-reaſon, which often 45 
reflection, and ſtops the effects which that would na- 
turally and neceſſarily produce: they are acquainted 
with no other enchantment, than that ſeduction ariſing 
from a depraved taſte, and diſordered imagination : 
they know alſo, that which is fooliſhly attributed to 
the power of a /pell, maliciouſly laid, is no other 
than the effect of a bad conſtitution, which is fre- 

. PO quently 


I 6] 
quently remedied by an application of proper medi- 


To Chaſtiſe, Puniſh, Correa, Diſcipline. 

We chafti/e him who has committed a fault, to 
prevent his doing the ſame again: we puniſh the per- 
ſon guilty of a crime, by way of expiation, and as 
an example to others. To correct ſignifies, to amend. 
by means of chaſti/ement; to diſcipline means, to 
regulate and inſtruct- 0 ' | 

We chaftiſe a child in order to corred his manners: 
officers are frequently obliged to puniſb a ſoldier with 
death, to keep up good di/cipline in the regiment. 

It is neceſſary for good correction, that the chaſtiſe- 
ment be not the effect of anger: juſtice demands, that 
the puniſbment be rigorous when the crime is enor- 
mous; otherwiſe, there can be no good diſcipline in 
the ſtate. | | 

God, like a tender Father, chafti/es us in this life, 
that we may not be puniſhed in the life to come. 

As the words, cha/ti/e and Pumiſo, are thought to 
have the neareſt affinity to.each other, it may not be 
8 to ſhew a yet further difference between 

em. | 

Chaſtiſ4 then carries always with it an idea of ſub- 
_ ordination. 3 denoting, an authority or ſuperiority 

in him who chaſtiſes over the perſon: chafti/ed ; but 
the word, puniſoment, carries no ſuch idea in its ſig- 
nification; for we are ſometimes puniſbed by our 
. equals, by ourſe ves, by our inferiors, by the mere 

event of things, or by the effects of the fault we 
have committed. x 

Parents who, through tenderneſs to their children, 
forbear to chaſtiſe them, are often puniſbed for their 
folly by their future ingratitude and ill - conduct. 


Prudence, Diſcretion, Care, Caution. 
Prudence is here the mother virtue, and ſignifies, 
wiſdom applied to practice: diſcretion is the effect of 

2 prudence, 


— 
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nce, and means, a knowledge to govern or di- 
rect one's ſelf. By care we underſtand, heed, in 
order to preſervation. Caution implies a greater 
degree of warineſs. ; | 
A proper attention to prudence would make us ſo 
diſcreet, as to be careful in every thing we do, and 
cauſe us to act with the greateſt caution. | 
A haſty conduct can never be called prudent : 
want of attention in affairs of moment, is the great- 
eſt height of indiſcretion; for without that neceſſary 
qualification, tis impoſſible any thing we do can 
be attended with ſucceſs: he who expects to do any + 
thing well, muſt act with care; and he, who is de- 
ſirous of avoiding difficulties, with caution. „ 
To weigh matters well, before we put them into 
execution, is a mark of prudence. | "> 
A diſcreet man, in the company of dangerous per- 
ſons, ſuch as would take, advantage of his words, 
would be careful how he opened his mouth, and 
would utter nothing but with the greateſt caution, 


Circumſpectio, Confideration, Regard. 


A proper attention to the manner of 9 and 
conducting ourſelves; in our commerce with the 
world, with reſpe& to others; contributing rather 
to their ſatisfaction than our own, is the common 
and general idea, which theſe three words preſent at 
firſt fight 5 notwithſtanding which, it appears to me, 
that their application ſhould be different, 
Circumſpection principally takes place in diſcourſe; 
it prevents our letting any thing eſcape us, that may 
do hurt or give offence ; and is the. effe& of pru- 
dence which riſks nothing. Confideration is more per- 
ſonal, * and relates particularly to our manner of 
treating other prople, making a proper diftinQion, 
as different opportunities may offer; and is the con- 
ſequence of eſteem and duty. Regard relates more 
to the ſtate or fituation of perſons ; being particu- 
larly careful to omit nothing which good ſenſe and 
43 | 15 politeneſs 
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politeneſs require; and is the fruit of a good edu. 
A N 


To be well with the world, requires circumſpec- 


tion, when we are ſpeaking before thoſe with whom 
we are not acquainted; confideration, for people of 
rank and quality; and regard, towards thoſe with 
whom we are intereſted. 5 ö | 
We ought to have a great deal of circumſpection in 
converſations of religion and government, | becauſe 
they are public matters, and ſubjects on which par- 
ticulars are not at liberty to ſay what they think, 
eſpecially,” if their thoughts are in oppoſition to 
thoſe eſtabliſhed in the country where they. are. It 
is not adviſeable, for our intereſts, to omit ſhewing 
marks of confideration to ſuch ere whoſe aſſiſtance 
we may ſtand in need of, and from whom we hope 
to reeeive any ſervice. We cannot have too great a 
regard for the ladies; it is what they expect, and are 
diſpleaſed if we neglect. 1 Ys 5 


Cunning, Fineſſe, Device, Artifice, Trick, Strata- 


Cunning is the art of conducting deſigns in a 
manner proper to ſucceed, Fine/e is a French 
word, lately adopted by the Engliſh, and means, an 


acting ſecretly and under cover. Dewice is rather a 


pretty thought or contrivance. Artifice is unnatural, 
and a far- fetched mean of executing deſigns. Trick, 
which eludes the ſenſes, implies a Juggle: and fra- 
tagem denotes a diſguiſed way of obtaining our 
ends. | | 

The firſt three of theſe words, are oftner under- 
ſtood in a good ſenſe than the other. 

Cunning, is employed in uſing means; finefe, in- 
ſinuates inſenſibly, and muſt be accompanied by pe- 
netration ; device, ſurpriſes and gives ſatisfaction; 
artifice, generally makes uſe of ſtudied diſſimulation; 
a trick is commonly looked on as a fraud, and a 


ftratagem is oftener illicit than otherwiſe,  _- 
OS 4. | a Without 


= * 


[49] 
Without ſome degree of cuenkg, it will 
poſſible to deal with, or guard againſt the g 
of mankind. | e 


Fineſſe is ſo eſſential to the courtier, that without 


it, he is ſeen through preſently. | $6 


Pretty devices declare the authors of them perſons 


of ingenuity. VVV 
We ought particularly to guard againſt a man who 
makes uſe of a great deal of artifice. ie 
jugglers perform triels to divert, and conſequent- 
ly if clever, deſerve applauſe ; but he who tricht his 
neighbour in order to ſerve himſelf, is a rogue. 
All fratagems in war are lawful; but in other 


caſes, they are ever conſidered as derogatory to the 


character of an honeſt man. 
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p | Moment, Inflant. \, 
A moment is not long; but an inflant is ſill ſhort- 


er. The word moment has a ſignificafion more ex- 


tended ; it is taken ſometimes for time in general 
and is uſed in a figurative ſenſe: that of inſtant is 
more contracted ; it marks the ſhorteſt duration of 
time, and is never uſed but in the literal ſenſe. 

All depends upon knowing the favourable. moment ; 


ſometimes an infant too ſoon or too late, is all that 


makes the difference between ſueceſs and misfortune. 

Let us baniſh thought as much as in our power, 
now and then a refleckive moment will intrude. 
The face of things, which we haye thought efta- 
bliſhed, have been frequently changed in an infant. 

Every moment is dear to one who knows the value 
of time. Every infant of our life is a ſtep nearer 
bee. ; 


a Cuſtoms, Mann re, Faſhions. 8 
_ Cuſtems relate to the general practice of the peo- 
ple; manners, to their way of life ; and fajpions, to 
their dreſs, 25 | 5 85 
9 D bg There 
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| Thar cannot be a more ridiculous cu/fom, than 
that 


rſons complimenting each other in time of 
divine ſervice ; it being ſuppoſed, they have there, 
more material things to engroſs their attention. 

An increaſe, or decreaſe of luxury, has been found 

to have more or leſs influence on the manners of the 
people. 
It has been obſerved, that there is a continual 
round of faſhions ; when the new are worn out, they 
. then have recourſe to the old, and thoſe old ones 
become new. 


| To Be, Exift, Sub/ep. LEY 

Be agrees with all ſorts of ſubje&s, ſubſtances or 
modes ; with aH manner of beings, real or ideal: 
Exiſt is uſed only with reſpe& to ſubſtances, and 
thoſe real: Sub//f is applied equally to ſubſtances 
or modes, but with reference to the duration of their 
beug, which is not expreſſed by the other two 
Words. | * . 
| We ſay of eee, forms, actions, motions, and 
of all their different relations, that they are we 
ſay, of matter, ſpirit, bodies, and all Teal beings, 
that they exif: we ſay of ſtates, works, affairs, 
laws, and all eftabliſhments, which are neither de- 
ſtroyed or changed, that they Junge X | 
The verb be is commonly uſed to mark the event 
of any modification or quality in the ſubje&: that 
of exiſt, is in uſe only, to expreſs the end of fimple 
exiſtence : and we employ uli, to point out the 
duration of that exiſtence or modification. Thus we 
ſay, that man zs-inconſtant; that the phoenix exi 
not; that all human eſtabliſhments ,/u6b//? but for a 

time. 


Famous, Illuſtrious, Celebrated, Renowned. 
- Each of theſe 3 93 the reputa- 
tion; but that which the word famous expreſſes, 
means 


- 
* 
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try or age above another, let that diſtindion be 

taken either in good part or bad. That which the 
word illuſtrious expreſſes, is founded upon a merit, ſu 

ported by dignity and glory; which makes the o 


ject not only known but admired, and ranked — | 


the great. That which we underſtand: by the wor 

celebrated expreſſes a ſuperior degree of talents with 
reſpect either to abilities or knowledge; though it 
raiſes not the object to an equal degree of 9 


with the illaſtrious it is nevertheleſs honourable. That 


which -the word renowned denotes, is founded only 
upon faſhion or public taſte ; which, without caſting 
much honour on the ſubject, draws it ſimply from 
oblivion, and makes its name known to the world. 
The maid of Orleans cried down by the Eng- 
liſh, but eſteemed by the French, was equally Va- 
mous in both nations. Princes ſhine during their 
life, but they are only z//ufrious in future ages, by 
the monuments of grandeur, wiſdom and greatneſs, 
which they leave behind them. There are celebrated 
authors, whoſe works we cannot find fault with; 
and thoſe which we cannot even commend, without 
riſking our own reputation. A man's fortune is 
Half made when once he becomes renowned in his 
profeſſion. — . N 
Famous, celebrated, and renowned are equally ap- 


plicable to perſons or things; but illaffriaus to per- 


ſons only; at leaſt when we would be nice in our 
choice of words. Ss 

Eroſtratus, 3 the Greeks, ſet fire to the tem- 
ple of Diana to make himſelf famous: he was ren- 


dered more ſo by an order of the ſtate, that his name 


ſhould never after be mentioned on pain of puniſh- 
ment. The greateſt part of our libels are of the 
ſame kind ; they raiſe a duſt, and become famous by 
being burnt by the hangman. The Duke of Marl- 
borough became #/luſtrious by the many victories he 
obtained; his glorious actions are celebrated in hiſ- 
tory. The Gobelins were ſo rexowwned, that their 
nathes live in the place where they worked, and in 

D 2 5 thoſe 


means no more than a ſimple diſtinction of one coun- 
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thoſe works in Which others imitate IN it is 4 
queſtion, whether: the Phalernian wine was 'more 
Raw 900 than thoſe are of Champaigne and _ 
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Excuſe, Pardon, Forgiveneſs. 7 

We make excu/e for an apparent fault or flight. of. 
Fence: we aſk pardon for a real fault, or when the 
offence is greater. We im plore forgivene/s of our 
lins.. The firſt is an apology in order to juſtify our- 
ſelves, and is founded on politeneſs; 3 the ſecond 1s 
- the mark of a good diſpoſition, and is done in hopes 
of extenuation; the laſt, to avert the vengeañ ce of God, 
and declares repentance. | 

The good mind excuſes eaſily. The good hows 
"pardons readily. God delights more in forgivene/s 
than in revenge. 

Excuſe is more uſed, when we addreſs ourſelves to 
equals; pardon to ſuperiors z and forgivene/s to 
heaven. 

Good manners demand an zxcu/e for that which 
turns out wrong, let the intention be never ſo 

It can never be a degradation to aſk pardon . chat 
perſon whom we have offended; beſides, the ſup e- 
rior rank of ſome perſons makes it an abſolute "gel 
in the offender. * great is the preſumption of 
that wretch who fancies himſalf not in nged-of. the 
FRY of the Almighty! 
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Duty, 0 bligation. 


Duty means ſomething conſcientious, and ſprings 
From a law; obligation ſomething abſolute in prac- 

rice, and ſprings from cuſtom. 

We are ſaid to fail in our duty; and to diſpenſe 
with an obligation. 

It is the-@uty of a clergyman to carry himſelf mo- 
cloak and he is obliged to wear dark coloured 

Cams. 


Poliey 


- 


41 9 1 


Policy finds leſs diſadvantage in -negleting her 


duty, than in forgetting the leaſt of her ob/igations,.. 


To Live, Dwell. 
Theſe two words are eſteemed ſynonymous in that - 
ſenſe, in which they ſignify refidence ; but Ive re- 


lates to the particular place where we inhabit ; dwell, 


to the building in which we reſide. | 
We live in London; in Middleſex; in the coun- 


try z, we awell in a large houſe; a cottage; or 4 


furniſhed lodging. Ai 
When perſons of diſtinction /ive in London, they 

axwell in 5 i 

houſes in the country. 


We ſay, with great prapriety, I /ive, all the ſum- 
dabellings imaginable. 
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ab To Stay, Remain. | 
The common idea of theſe two words is a ceſſa- 


tion of progreſſion ; and their difference conſiſts in 


this; that to /ay. ſeems to have leſs duration than 


to remain. ; | 

A good fervent, when ſent on a meſſage, fays as 
ſhort a time as poſſible. . | | 
When we have given offence, we ſhould endea- 
your to make ſuch an atonement, that the offended 
party may not remain diflatisfied. | 


The duration of time, expreſſed by the word Hay, 


ſeems leſs determinate than that by the word remain. 


Thus we ſay, he remained at his country houſe a 


month; he fayed longer than we expected. 
> 2 - : 2 
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Event, J. ncident. 
Event is a word moſt agreeable to ſtates and go- 
vernments; incident to caſualties in private life. 
. D..3, The 


ovels, comparatively, ſpeaking, with their 


met in the country, and have one of the prettieſt 


: SE LN 


The revolutions. of the ſtate, are events that de- 
termine the happineſs of the people. | 

Our life is full of incidents which the eye of pru- 
dence cannot foreſee. PO Oey | 


| | 5 83 
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To Awake, Awaken. pon: 

. The firſt of theſe words is more frequently uſed in 
a literal ſenſe; the laſt in a figurative. | 
The leaſt noiſe awakes thoſe who ſleep indifferent- 

ly. It requires but little to awaken a paſſion which 
15 not entirely rooted out from the heart. | 


Heavy, Weighty. ; 

The word heavy is more applicable to that which 
loads the body ; weighty, to that which burdens the 
mind. It requires ſtrength to carry the one; parts 

to ſupport the other. 5 

Weak men find that Zeawy which the ſtrong find 
light, The adminiftration of tate affairs, is too 
weighty a concern for one perſon to undertake, 


To Conguer, Subdue, Overcome. 


Each of theſe words implies reſiſtance ; but that 
of conguer refers to victory over enemies; and is ge- 
nerally uſed in the literal ſenſe: that of /ubdue 15 
more applicable to our paſſions, being oftener uſed 
in a figurative, and means a bringing under ſubjec- 

tion: that of overcome ſuppoſes efforts againſt any 
obſtacle that oppoſes ; meaning, rather to ſurmount. 


We have conquered our enemies, when we have 
| beaten them in ſuch a manner as to put it out of their 
power to do us any further hurt. e may be ſaid 


to have /ubdued our luſts, when we are able to with- 

ſtand every temptation. We overcome our adverſa- 

ries when we obtain our end, in ſpite of every op- 
At 
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It requires courage and valour to conguer; endea- 
vour and reſolution to ſubdue; patience and perſe- 
verance to overcome. 14 8 5 
Alexander gloried more in his congueſts than in any 
other thing upon earth. Of all paſſions, avarice is 
the moſt difficult to ſubdue; as neither age or weak- 
neſs of conſtitution is able to rebate its edge. We 5 
ſhould ſtrive to overcome evil with good. ; 


o no purpoſe, Ineſfectually, In wain. 

We work to no purpoſe when we meet not with the 
reward we expected to receive; Iueſſectually, when that 
Which we have done, anſwers not the end propoſed; 
In vain, when our work is of no kind of uſe what - 
ever. 

I ſhall have worked to no purpo/e if theſe. ſheets 
meet not with the approbation of the public; Ja- 
effetually, if after all my trouble, I have not been 
able to ſhew. the true difference between words re- 

uted ſynonymous; and i vain, if the book is 

und to be neither amuſing nor initruftive, 


5 
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Wave, Surge, Billow. / 

Waves are the natural effect of the fluidity of a 
running water; they are as applicable to rivers as 
the ſea, and leave the idea of a calm. Surges are 
applied properly to the ſea only; imply ſwoln waves 
and a? a-{mall degree of agitation. Billows pro= _ 
ceed from a more violent motion, conſequently de- 
note a greater agitation; they break into white 
foam; and are attended with no little roar. | 

We cut through the waves; are lifted. by the 
ſurges; toſſed and daſhed by the billowys. 
The life of ſome men may be aptly compared to a 
the ſharp-keeled veſſel cutting through the waer, 
leaving nc noiſe or track behind it; while that of- 
others may be repreſented, as toſſed up and down on - 
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the wind-ſwoln /urges of a boiſterous fortune; or 
daſhed in Foe by the foaming billouus of adverfity, 


| \ 


| Uprear, Tumule, Riot. 


Uprear conveys an idea of ſome great norſe ; 4 . 


nut and riot of {ome great diſorder. - 

The difference between the words Se and riok 
is, that tumult implies the riſing of many people; 
riot the diſturbance of a few; whereas, an uproar 
may be occaſioned by one ſingle perſon. 

Tumults and riots are always attended with ſuch 


vproars as give umbrage to a Pence neighbour- 
hood. 


Houſes of debauchery are ſubject to rity > i the . 


mult. * happens 1 in ill-policed cities. 
ee eee 


Inclination, Propen/ion, Bias. © 


' Theſe three words riſe gradually; inclination im- 


plying ſomething leſs ſtrong than propen/ion ; propen- 


fon than bias: the firſt leads us to an object; che 


ſecond draws us; the third drags us. 


Inclination 18 greatly owing to education; propen- 
ion to cuſtom ; bat to conſtitution. 


Choice of company is effential to the education of 


youth, becauſe, at that age, they imbibe eaſily the 


inclinations of thoſe whoſe company they keep. It 
is a dangerous thing to give a looſe to any one vice, 
as frequent commiſſion is apt to create ſtrong proper - 
fon. Perſons of warm confrtutions have a natural 
bins to venery. 
Inclination is panetally applied to good objects; 
prepenfi on to bad. Thus we fay, the charitable man 
is ever inclined to aſſiſt his neighbour. So depraved 
is human nature, that we have always a propenficn to 
vice. a 
Of two perſons to be ſerved, a forcigner and a 
countryman ; We are r biaſed i in favour of 


the ialt, 
| Leal, 


. — 


— 
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| Should, Ought, Is neceſſary. | 

The firſt of theſe expreſſions implies more pre- 
ciſely, an obligation of complaiſance, cuſtom, or 
perſonal intereſt: thus we Huld not offend the com- 1 
pany we are in; we Hould follow the faſhion; “e - Fi 
Gon know a man before we truſt him. The fe- # 
cond denotes more particularly, an obligation of 
reaſon and good ſenſe ; thus, we engbt in every »_ 
thing, to give up to thoſe who know better than 
ourſelves; we ought to ſerve them who have ſerved 
us. The third is more uſed to expreſs an eſſential 
and indiſpenſable obligation; thus, it is nece/ary to 
love God, in order to be ſaved: It 7s necgſary to be 
complaiſant, to pleaſe. | 4 


- 


* . 
id ; ö * 


"fs Furthermore, Moreover, Befedet; 


Furthermore is properly uſed, when there is need 
only to add one more reaſon to thoſe before-wen- 
tioned; its intent is to multiply, and it has no re- 
lation but to number. Moreowver is in its right place, 
when uſed; to add a reaſon of a different kind to 
thoſe that went before; its chief office is to add, 
with a particular reſpect to diverſity. Beſides is uſed 
with propriety, when we would ſtrengthen by a new 
reaſon the force of thoſe that were ſufficient of them- - 
ſelves, its principal office is to enhance by abun- 
dance. 5 . . 

For a ſtate to ſupport itſelf, thoſe who govern 
| ſhould be moderate; thoſe who ought to obey, go- 
vernable; furthermore, the laws ſhould be judicious... 
There will always be war among men, becanſe they 
are naturally ambitious, and are governed by inte- \ 
ret ; moreover,” zeal for religion makes them rigid. | | 
Holy Scripture teaches us the unity of the Godheaad. 
and reaſon. points it out to us; Ce, all nature Ml 
makes us perceive it. Hs | 3 1 


2 
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To Manifeft, Publiſh, Proclaim. 

Theſe three words imply open declaration; but 
that of manifeft ſeems to convey a proof of what is 
made known ; meaning, to ſhew inconteftably : pub- 
liſb denotes only a fimple declaration but general: 
to proclaim is to make known by a formal and legal 
publication, | 

When-once a man has loſt his name, let him ma- 
ni ſeſt his good character as much as poſſible, he will 
find it difficult to recover the good opinion of man- 
kind, for prejudice is blind even to the moſt viſible 
truths. He who publiſhes to the world the failings of 

another, betrays in himſelf a want of humanity, 
and 1s ſure to meet with the contempt of every think 
ing man. A famous Sultan of Egypt left to poſte- 
rity a moſt remarkable teſtimony of the vanity of 
earthly grandeur; for on his death-bed, he com- 
manded that his winding- ſheet ſhould - be carried at 
the end of a lance by a herald; who was to pro- 
claim, here is all that this great prince will carry out 
of the world with him, of his wealth, dignity, and 
| dominion, that he enjoyed upon earth. 
Manifeftos of a ſtate, are uſually publiſbed by for- 
mal proclamation.” | 


| . — ——  — — —  — — — — —— ᷑ ʒ᷑ ꝶ— 


To Tell, Diſclaſe, Reveal, Divulge, Diſcover. 
To make known that which is unknown, is the 
common ſignification of theſe words: but to ell is 
to declare things ptirpoſely, with a defign to inform 
thoſe, we would not have remain ignorant. To 
| diſcloſe, is to ſhew either by deſign or inadvertency, 
'that which was before concealed. To reveal, is to 
lay open a ſecret: to divulge, is to do the ſame 
| abroad. To diſcover, is the declaring a perſon to 
| IAN Have done a thing which he would not- have been 


thought the author of, 

So great an itch have ſome perſons for prattling, 
that they ze// every individual thing they hear. 
Confidents too often 4i/c/o/e the intrigues they ee 


— 


truſted with. Confeſſors reveal ſometimes by- their 
imprudence the confeſſion of penitents. The divulg- 
ing of a ſecret has often done more harm than any 

one thing whatever; as it is impoſlible to ſmother 
what once has been blazed abroad. If we would. 
not be diſcovered, we ſhould. be careful to have no 

witnefs of our actions. ie 
. $ \ * 
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Equivecation, Ambiguity, Double-entendre. 
Equivocation has two ſenſes; the; one natural, in 
which we would have what we ſay underſtood, and 
in which the hearer does abſolutely underſtand us; 
the other perverted, underſtood only by the perſon 
ſpeaking. Ambiguity has one general ſenſe, ſuſcep- 
tible of different interpretations ; it always creates a 
difficulty in getting at the true ſenſe of the author, 
and ſometimes an impoſſibility. The double entendre, 
a French word lately naturalized, has two natural 
and apt ſignifications, one of which preſents itſelf to 
the common underſtanding of all the world; and 
by the other is made a fine alluſion, underſtood but 
by certain perſons. <3 Sf 
Theſe ee ways of ſpeaking, are upon occaſion, 
ingenious methods of concealing one's true mean- 
ing: but we make uſe of an equzvecation, to deceive; 
of an ambiguity, to keep in the dark from all; and 
of a double-entendre, to conceal from ſome. 


It is beneath the character of an honeſt man to 


make frequent uſe of eguivocationt; he that does, be- 
ing ſure to meet with the contempt of mankind. 
Ambiguities, are perhaps, oftener the effect of a con- 
fuſion of ideas than a ſtudied deſign of keeping peo- 
ple in the dark: we ought never to uſe them but 
when an elucidation would be dangerous. Malice 
and politeneſs have introduced the double-entendre, 
- but jt ſhould never be uſed at the expence of our. 

neighbours reputation. 5 


D 6 ä Great 
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Great, Big, Large. 

The word great is a general term, ſignifying any 
ching conſiderable eicher in bulk, extent, quality, 
number, &c. thus we ſay, a great houſe; a great 
road; a great weight; a great many; a great fa- 


mine; a great happineſs. The words big and large 


are more circumſcribed; zig implies greatneſs of 
bulk; large greatneſs of extent. Thus we ſay, a 
„ a big ſtone; bus a large room; a large 
eld. | X . 
A large man is as great an impropriety as a 61 
field ; and we need only mention a' 67g or /arge plea- 
fure to thew the abfürdi tg. 


Stad, Grave, Serious, SNL 
We are Faid, through diſcretion and cuſtom; 
grave, through humour and conſtitution 3 /erious,. 
through taſte and affectation. 1 
Levity is the reverſe of being fal; vivacity, of 
gravily ; wantonneſs, of ſeriouſneſs. 5 
A conſtant round of buſineſs and continual tranſ- 
action of affairs make us fald; reflections on our 
latter end give gravity; the deſire of being thought 
grave, ſeriouſneſs. 5 | | 


| Genius, Talent. 
Theſe are both born with us, and are a happy diſ- 
poſition of nature by which we are qualified for 
ſome peculiar employment: but genizs ſeems to be 
more internal, and poſſeſſed of the powers of inven- 
tion ; talent, more external, and capable of execu- 
tron. | | 8 
Thus we have a genius for poetry and painting; 
but a talent for ſpeaking and writing. 5 


Such as have a genizs for mechanics, may have 


— 


N 


no talent for watch- making. 


£4: People, 


| People, Perſons: 7 
The word peeple is fo very general, that it cannot 
be connected with a determinate number; as for in- 


ſtance, four, five, or fix pedple; but that 'of perſous 


may. 3 . 

To be pleafant at table, none ſhould be admitted 
but, people of good humour; neither ſhould there be 
more than ſeven or eight perſons. Regs 
In order to deſcribe a company, we ſhould know - 

the quality of the peaple, and. the number of perſons + 
reſent. 
b In all governments, we find ill-affected people + 
and there are always among a number ſome diſcon- 
eee, nn n 
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To Regard, Concern, Toucb). 5 
We ſay very indifferently, without much choice, 

that a thing regards us, concerns us, or touches us, to 
mark the part we bear in it. There nevertheleſs ap- 
pears to me, to be a delicate diſtinction between 

- theſe three expreſſions, each riſing gradually above 
the other, according to the rank in which I have 
placed them. Though we have the leaſt part ima- 
ginable in a thing, it may be ſaid, to regard us; to 
concern us, we muſt have a greater; but when we 1 
are ſenſibly affected by it, it may be ſaid to zeuch us. 8 

It ſeems alſo, that the word regard is more applica- 1 
ble, when our intereſt is in queſtion; that of con- 
cern, when ſpeaking of things, committed to our 
care and conduct; that of touch, when it reſpects our 


* r 


gards the maſter; as it affects his intereſt. The leaſt | 
- diſturbance in Europe, in ſome meaſure, regards + 1 
every ſtate; it being difficult for any of them to keep 95 
a perfect neutrality for any length of time, While f 

the others are at war. All the operations of go. 
vernment concern the firſt miniſter, It concerns a man [ 
: 
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to be punctual in the ee of his duty: The 
i} | conduct of a wife touches the huſband ſo cloſe, that. 
1 be ought to-have an eye over all ſhe does. The be- 
haviour of an ambaſſador, touches always more or leſs 
ik | the honour of the prince he repreſents. | 
3 Many people make themſelves uneaſy at that 
which does not in the leaſt regard them ; meddle 
with what noways concerns them; and at the ſame 
time are indifferent to thoſe things which touch them 
nearly. | 


| 


f Tranguillity, Peace, Quiet. | 

Theſe words, let them be applied either to the 
ſoul, to a republic, or any particular ſociety ; ex- 
preſs equally a ſituation exempt from trouble and 
moleſtation ; but tranquillity relates to that within 
one's felf, and in the. time preſent, independent of- 
any other relation: peace-.to the ſituation, with re- 
gard. to- enemies in whoſe power it is to make an- 
alteration : giert with reſpe& to time paſt or fu- 
If . eee preceding a ſituation trou- 

| - ed. | 8 N 

| Uneaſy people have no zranguillity in their fami- 
lies. Litigious perſons are Ns ve at peace with 
their neighbours. . After a troubleſome time, we en- 
Joy a guiet ſtate with greater ſatisfaction. | 

What a ſtate of zranguillity, does the religious 
| man enjoy; no -outward things having the power 
to ruffle or diſcompoſe him! To preſerve peace, we 
ſhould keep ourſelves always in a ſtate of defence. 
It is indulgence only that will eſtabliſh guzer in a. 
mutinous people. 5 


ö 135 Huge, Vaſt, Enormous, Immen ſe. 


The common idea of theſe words is ſomething 
greatly beyond the uſual meaſure; but thoſe of by 
and va, relate more to ſuch things as are material; 
thoſe of exormous and immen/e, to ſuch as are ideal, 5 

| Wit 


* 
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with this difference between them; that huge implies: 
greatneſs in bulk; va, greatneſs in extent; enor- 
mous, greatneſs. in ſize even to deformity and dread- 


fulneſs ; immenſe, unlimited extent, even beyond ex- 
preflion, Thus we ſay, a huge giant; a waſt tract 
of land; an enormous crime; the immen/e expanſe, 
There are ſome promontories ſo huge as to ſh 


the eye that views them. The deſarts of Arabia are 


ſo vaſt, that unleſs travellers carried their lodging 
and proviſion. with them, they would periſh before 
they reached their journey's end. The ſins of the 
preſumptuous wretch are ſo enormous, that he can 
have little hopes of ſalvation, but in the infinite 
mercies of an all-gracious God. So great is the im- 
menſity of the Godhead,, as to exceed the utmoſt ſtretch 
of human thought. | e 


% 


| May, Road. 1 
Way is much more extenſive and general than 
read; and implies the paſſage from place to place, 
whether through the high road or not : road is much 
more limited and particular, and means the beaten 
way of travellers, from one town or city to another. 
Which, ſays the traveller, is our beſt away to Hamp- 
ton; the Hounſlow read or Kingſton ? either road; 
ſays his guide, is good; but when we come to PFwit- 
tenham, the ſhorteſt way is acroſs the fields; though 
the pleaſanteſt ay would be to 7 by water. 

As the word way is often uſed to ſignify means; 
which when conſidered as the intermediate ſtep to at- 
tainment, is not widely different from that of road; 
when we would adopt the figure of wa fag not to 


confuſe our ideas, we generally make uſe of the 


word road : thus diligence with perſeverance is the 

high road to preferment ; yet, notwithſtanding, away 

is a much more W expreſſion: a ſtrict adherence 

- the principles of chriſtianity is the direct way to 
eaven. 1 


' Ways, 


w 
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Ways, "ln. | 


We go the avays ; we ule the means. 
Mays are the methods we take, means, what we put 
in execution to ſucceed. The firſt word enfolds in 
its idea, honour and probity ; the laft pays little or 
no regard but to the end aimed at. Thus, good 
auays are thoſe which are juſt ; good. Beans, _—_ 
which are ſure. 

Simoniacal practices are very bad ways ; but very 
good means of obtaining benefices. - 

I cannot avoid here taking notice of the wgram- 
matical impropriety of annexing the fingular num- 
ber to the word mean; the fault almoſt df every 
ſpeaker and writer; liberality, ſay they, is à ſure 
_means of becoming popular: there 1, no better 
means of keeping in with the world, than that of 
paſſing by affronts with compoſure. — Glaring abſur- 
dicy ! fince the word means 1s evidently plural, and 
it would be much more elegant was the falſe doncord 
ee 


Often JF. requently, 

One: relates to the repetition of the ſame acts; ; the 

other, to a plurality of objects. We often diſguiſe 
our thoughts: by doing the ſame thing ten it be- 
comes habitual. We frequently. meet with traitors : 
we frequently do thoſe things which we repent of af- 
terwards, 
There are two thee words bearing an equal ſigni- 
fication with often, viz. /t and - oftentimes, but they 
being no more than. the ſame word abbreviated and 
and lengthened, it is needleſs. to take any further 
notice of them, | 7 


Cannot, 1 ee. 
One of theſe words more properly relates 0 ina- 


bulity.; ; the other to impoth bility, | 
+: We 


1 


We cannot ſerve two maſters. It is ?mpoſible to ex- 
ecute two oppoſite orders at the ſame time. 

' We cannot love one by whom we have been injur- 
ed. It is impe/ible to love one to whom we have a 
natural averhon. e : 


65 ' *. 5 : 0 ö - 
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c ' Glory, Honour. | Ws 
Glory expreſſes ſomething more ſingular than Ba- 
nour. The one makes us undertake voluntarily, the 
moſt difficult things; the other leads us willingly to 
the execution of the moſt rigorous exaftions. 
Queſt of glory ſometimes ſtimulates the ſoldier's 
courage, even to raſhneſs; and notions of honour, in 25 
. ſpite of fear, keep him often to his duty. ; 
An indifference to glory may paſs unnoticed; but 
not ſo, with reſpect to honour. _ r 
It is cuſtomary in converſation, to place intereſt in | 
oppoſition to glory; and inclination to honour : thus | 
we ſay, an author who labours wg glory, takes _ 
more pains in the completion of his piece, than he 
who works merely for intereſt : and when an avari- 
cious man lays out his money, it is more through 


banour than inclination. 


* 


| World, Univer/e.. IWF 22 
"World conveys only an idea of one ſingle being, [Io 
though general; that which exiſts : Uniwer/e, an idea \- 5h 
of many beings, or rather tbat of all parts of the 7 
world; all that exiſts: the firſt of theſe words, is . 1 
ſometimes uſed in the literal ſenſe, as when we ſay, We” 
the old and new world; and ſometimes in a fipura- 1777 
tive, as when we ſay, in this World and in the other; 
the wicked world ; the polite world the ſecond is. 
always uſed according to the letter; and in a ſenſe 
that excepts no one thing: it is for this reaſon, 
when we would expreſs the univenſb, by the term, 
world, that we are obliged to put the word 4d 
N before 


» . 
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before it, which we have no occafion to do by an- 
werſe ; for example, we ſhould ſay, the ſun warms 


all the world, and is the heat of the univer/e. 


—— — — 
Anſwer, Reply. 

The an/wwer is made to a demand or a queſtion 
aſked ; the reply, to an anſwer ora remonſtrance. 

Academics are taught firſt to ſtart. difficulties, and 
then to ar/wer them. It is nobler to hear a wiſe 
remonſtrance and profit by it, than make any reply. 

The word an/wer is more extenſive in its ſignifica- 
tion than reply; we. anſwer «the. queſtions of thoſe 
who afk us; the demands of ſuch as expect our ſer- 
vices; the examination of counſel ; the arguments 
of diſputants ; the letters we receive; and for all 
our conduct. The word reply is far more limited ; it 
ſuppoſes a diſpute, commenced from difference of 
ſentiment; we reply to the anſwer of an author whoſe 
works we have criticiſed ; to the reprimands of thoſe 
whoſe correction we are unwilling to ſubmit to; to 
pleaders ;. to an anſwer in chancery. AF 

An an/wer ſtiould be clear, true, and. diftated by 
reaſon and good ſenſe; a reply ftrong and convin- 
cing, armed by truth, and ſtrengthened by experi- 
Ence. NT | 
We ſhould teach children as much as poſſible to- 
give nice and judicious an/wers ; and convince them, 
that there is more honour in liſtening, than in mak- 
ing replies to thoſe who have the goodneſs to inſtruct 

em. | 


—ñ— 
Danger, Hazard, Rik, Venture. 6 | 
All theſe words imply chance of harm; but that 
of danger relates to the evil that may happen; thoſe 
of hazard, riſt, and venture to the good, we may 
loſe; with this difference, that hazard expreſſes 


ſomething near; ie, ſomething at a diſtance ; ven- 
1 | | Fairs, 


„„ 


ture, ſomething farther off, relating only to the 


poſſibility of events. Hence thoſe expreſſions, in 
danger of death ; in hazard of our life ; by giving a 
looſe to debauchery, we ri our health; nothing 
venture, nothing have. | 

Danger creates fear; hazard, alarm; riſe, cau- 
tion; but we often venture with the greateſt ſatis- 
faction. : | ** 

The avaricious man, ſpurred on by intereſt, fears 
no danger; hazards his health and happineſs; runs 


every riſe that attends his profeſſion; and gladly 


ventures his all, in ſearch of that, which if obtain- 
ed, he would not have the ſpirit to enjoy. 


—— ——— =———— 


7 : Againſt, In ſpite of. - 

Both theſe denote oppoſition ; but the expreſſion, 
in ſpite , implies more reſolution and greater force 
than the word again/t ; againſt, ſuppoſing little or no 


reſiſtance in the object oppoſed ; but in /pite of, a 


conſiderable ftruggle. 


We act again the will, or again rule, and in 


ſpite of oppoſitions. | 
The good man does nothing againſt the dictates of 


his conſcience, The wicked man commits fin i= 


ſpite 1 the puniſhment annexed to it. 

| Raſhneſs will attempt things, againſt all appear- 
ance of ſucceſs; and reſolution will purſue the at ; 
tempt, in ſpite of all the obſtacles it meets with. 


 Boldneſs, Audaciouſneſs, Impudence, Effrontery. 
There is a commendable boldne/5- that proceeds 
from a ſelf-· conſciouſneſs of worth; but the boldne/t; 
which. is here meant, ſprings from ignorance; is 
brazen and 2 uming. Audaciouſneſs is a greater 
degree of bol/dne/5, ſuch as is ſteeled againſt reproof; 
is rude and noiſy. Inpudence confiſts, in being an 
utter ſtranger to all kind of modeſty ; js is 
| an 
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ſolent, a ſtranger to 


to the ſoul, is a fincere repentance. 


ee 


and abuſive. Zfrontery, proceeds from pride and 
ſelf-ſufficiency; is overbearing and inſolent. | 
The bold are unawed by diffidence; they ſpeak 
with great aſſurance; neither the quality or rank of 
thoſe they addreſs, being able to diſconcert them. 
The more you reprove the audacious man, the more 
it hardens him; he wilfully forgets the reſpect due 
to his ſuperiors, and idly imagines his boiſterous be- 
haviour, a-diftmguiſhing. mark of manhood. The 
weapons of the inpudent are ſaucineſs and abuſe, 
which they take up at every turn; and, with which 
they lay about them in a moſt unmercifal manner. 
As great a cauſe of effrontery as any, is the want of 
education; he whom it poſleſſes, is arrogant and in- 
good ſenſe, and unacquainted 
with the rules of good- breeding. 


% 


Profitable, Advantages, Beneficial. 
Profitable Ts more appticable to gain; advanta- 
g hondur, or any kind of Au Bene 
ficial, to health. _ . ji 

Some kinds of merchandiſe are far more profital!: 
than others. A good name is very advantageous, as 
it ſerves to puſh us forward in the world. Loſs of 
blood, to a feveriſh perfon, is very beneficial. | 

Light profits make a heavy purſe. A ſeaſonable 
word, fpoke in favour, is 8 of more advan- 
tage than the greateſt ſervices. e greateſt benefit. 


- 
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To See, Look at, Behold, View. 
We /ee whatever ſtrikes the fight : we /cok at an 


object, when we deſignedly caſt our eye upon it: 


we behold it, when we look with attention: wiew it, 
when we ſurvey it. | | 


We fee all objects before our eyes: we look at 


thoſe which excite our curofity : we bebold ſuch as 


cauſe our admiration: we view thofe we are deſirous 


ta examine. 
We 


| 1 69 1 
we eite diſtindly or confuſedly. We look at, neat 


br at a diſtance. We beho/d with wonder and atten» 


tion. We wiew with care and exactneſs. 

The eyes open to ſee; turn to Jook at; fix chem- 
ſelves to behold ; and move all ways to wigw. 

The connoiffeur in painting Jooks at the firſt pic- 


ture he /ees ; if it be the work of a celebrated artiſt, - 


he beholds it with pleaſure, and views every part of 
it with the greateſt minuteneds. 


To Stare, Gaze. | 

Though the common meaning of theſe words is, to 
fx both the eyes upon an object, and look at it with 
wonder, intently and earneſtly; yet there is a great 
difference between them: /faring, implies loeking 
with wonder and impudence ; gazing, with wonder 
and reſpect. 

The impudence of ſome fellows is ſo great, that 
they will Hare a modeſt woman out of countenance. 

A man in love, will ſometimes gaze upon the 
object of his affections, till he almoſt loſes his 
ſight. 

"When our Saviour firſt appeared to his diſciples; 
after his reſurrection; they gazed on him with * 
niſhment and rapture. 

To fare another in the face, has always been con- 
ſidered as a breach of l manners. 


þ 


Uſ/ ful, A 


As nearly ſynonymous as theſe words may appear 
to be, there is yet a manifeſt difference between 
them, but the diſtinction is ſo delicate, as to require 
ſome attention to diſcover it. Uſeful, in my opi- 
nion, is more applicable to things in uſe ; to thoſe 
we have often recourſe to; and what cannot be well 
done without : ſerviceable, to things of ſervice, ſuch 
as we oftener do without than with: and ſuch as we 
cannot always obtain. Thus, furniture is 4%; 
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memorandum books, to $erſons engaged in a multi- 
plicity of buſineſs, are gf Friends and good 
connections, are /erwiceable. | 

The plummet is ſo «/e/#/ to the carpenter, that to 
fix a perpendicular without it, would give him a 
great deal of trouble. Of all animals, a horſe is 
the moſt /erwviceable. * 
Jo thoſe who take ſnuf, a box is extremely »/c- 
Jul; but its contents, very far from /erwiceable. 


| Gulph, Abyſs. | 
What theſe words ſhould expreſs, is rather imagi- 
nary than real: they are generally uſed therefore in 
a figurative ſenſe: we are ſuppoſed to be ſwallowed 
up by a gulph; and loſt in an abyſs, The firſt car- 
Ties with it, an idea of inſatiable voracity, which 
drags in and conſumes all that approaches; the ſe- 


we can never get ; and in which we loſe, at the ſame 
time the ſight of the place from whence we came, 
and of that where we are going. 3 

A gulph is ſuppoſed to have many turns and wind- 
ings ; of which, if we have once ſet a ſtep in, we 


 Juppoſed to have many uncertain and obſcure roads, 
without end; in which, though we may ſometimes 

ſtoop, in hopes of finding a way out; yet being de- 
ceived, we become 3 bewildered with 
doubts, and overwhelmed with deſpair. 

A looſe woman is a guiph of woe, all periſhes 
there; virtue, riches, and health. Philoſophy 
teaches us, that man is continually wandering in an 
abyſs of darkneſs. 20 1 


Determination, Reſolution. ' 
Determination is an act of judgment, and ſuppoſes 
examination; re/olution, an _ of the will, and 1 
. poſes 


cond, of an unmeaſurable depth, to whoſe bottom 


cannot poſſibly get out, but are carried on in ſpite 
of all our endeavours to the eontrary. An aby/+ is 


1 
poſes deliberation: the firſt ſhuts out ſuſpenſe; the 
laſt, wavering. i 
Our determinations ſhould be juſt, to avoid repent- | 
ance z our re/olutions fixed, to exclude variation. 
Nothing is more diſagreeable, both to ourſelves 
and others, than to be always zndetermined in our | 
affairs, and irre/olute in our proceedings. jo 
It is more difficult to determine on points of prece- Wn 
dence, than on ſolid and real interefts. There are | 1 
no weaker re/o/utions than thoſe made at confeſſion, 1 
ar on a ſick- bed; the firſt return of health carrying 1 
us again into the ſame courſe of life. | A 


We may be determined, and yet not reſolved; that | G 
is, we may come to ſome decifion, and ſtill not to be | | 
ſo far re/alved, as to put that deciſion into execution; | 
fear, timidity, or ſome other motive may prevent | 
E : | | e 
The determinations of women, are ſeldom better 
grounded than on whim or caprice. Men are ſo 7 
often led by taſte and cuſtom, that their re/o/utions 56M 
are generally vain. + | | a f | 

In ſcience, we ſay, the determination of a point ;- 
the re/olution of a difficulty. { | 

The more we determine, the leſs we prove. Though . pa 
in the ſchools, we anſwer every difficulty, we re/o/ve | ; 

| 


o 


but few. / 
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Old, Ancient, Antique. 


- Theſe words riſe one upon the other; antigue upon 1 
ancient, and that of ancient upon old, | ' 
A faſhion is old, when it ceaſes to be in uſe ; an- h ; 1 
cient, 'when its uſe has been ſometime paſt ; antique, . 
when it has been a long time ancient. | Wes! 
That which is recent-is not ol; that which is new  _ 
is not ancient; that which is modern is not antique, e 
Oldne/s agrees beſt with age; ancientne/s, with the | 
origin of families; anizquiry, with what exiſted in ; 
former times. / | Ss | | | 
As we grow old, we decreaſe in ſtrength ; but gain | 
more experience, a | 
| An- 


Lon} 
Hncitntneſs makes faſhions aiſagrecable but adds 


ſplendour to nobility. 


Ant iguity deſtroys the proofs of hiſtory, and . 
ens credit but renders MOnumeEnts, * . aloe. 


. n 
>} 
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| General, Unizeral, R 

Read implies a great number of particular 
univerſal, every particular. 

The government of princes. has no object in view; 
but the general good, The: ; providence .of . is 
at. | 

An orator. ſpeaks in NE when he okay. no 
particular application. Knowledge is uni verſal, 
when it knows every thing. 0 
Chriſtianity is . generally mots and believed ; but 
not TO. 


7 
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17 We Tor erm, „ Tepee 
Nothing is more common than an indiſcriminate 


uſe of theſe eee and yet none differ more among 
A 


themſelves. word is a ſingle part of ſpeech; is 


e and determined by uſe: term is a particu- 


r caſt of language; owes its formation to the ſub- 
ject, and its excellence to its ſuitableneſs. Expre/- 
ion is a certain mode of ſpeech; riſes from thought, 
and is more or leſs beautiful, according to its no 
cular turn. 


The purity of language depends upon its avord+ ; ; 


the preciſion; upon its terme; and brillianey, upon its- 


expreſſions. 


Elaborate diſcourſes require the avords to be truly 
_ Engliſh; the fermt proper; and the expre/ons noble. 


A. word which has elcaped us undeſignedly, fome- 


times has been Attended with fatal confequences. 


Ferms of art are now pretty generally knownz how- 
ever, they appear with little grace, except in the 


mouths of the profeſſors of thoſe arts. Starched 


or far- fetched expreſſion, vary with them an air-of 
pedantry. : 
Pile, 


&t 4» 2 ev» ov. © 


th 


177-1 
+ ' Pile, | Heap. ANTE A 
Theſe: words equally ſignify a quantity of things 


together, one upon another; with this difference, 
that pile rather 1 8 things put up regularly; 


whereas, beap implies Mother order in the arrange- 
ment, than what riſes from chance. As, a pile of 

wood; a heap of rubviſh: _ hy ret wt? 
We ſay, rr of bricks; when they are the ma- e- 

rials prepared for building; and a henp of bricks, 

when they are the remains of a fallen edifice; + 

a | 1 * nns 
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| Departure, Death, Decreaſe. 8. 10 
Departure is a ſlile more refined, and carries with 
it an idea of the paſſage from one life to another; 
death, more common, and ſignifies, preciſely, extinc- 
tion of life; decea/e, more ſtudied, is a term ſomewhat 
bordering upon the law, and implies the refuge. of 
mortality, The ſecond of theſe words is made uſe 
of with reſpe to all ſorts of animals; the other two 
to ̃ . 
A glorious departure is preferable to a ſhameful 
life. Death is the common lot of all things living. 
Succeſſion, .does not take place, till the mot of 
FB 488 ae 
Departure preſents nothing horrid to the imagina- 
tion, it indicates ſomething agreeable in eternity: 
deceaſe conveys only an idea of trouble, in being 
ſeparated from things we are much attached to: but 
death preſents ſomething dreadful and affrighting.. 
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Value, Worth... es EL 
Value riſes: from the intrinſic. goodneſs, of things; 
worth from the eſtimation of then. 
Of two things, the beſt is the moſt valuable; and 
that vrt moſt, that bears the greateſt price.. 
7 he oy 4 os i; ARE 10 F314 8 * Valley, 


* 
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Palley, dana, Vale, Dale, 


Of theſe four words, valley i s a narrow ſpace, 
fituated between two hills; om, a like ſpace, but 
quaggy and ed ale figuifes. a fpace 


more extended : W means rather low 
-.Jands, 

The words, dale and wy are oſtenet found i in 
. 7 4 ; wallcy and bottom, in proſe. 

Vallgs are, for the moſt part, windin and as 
"oy receive water from the hills on each ſide, are ge- 
nerally converted into meads. He whoſe houſe ſtands 
in a bottom, cannot live on a more unhealthy ſpot. 
A fine vale, with beautiful encloſures, bounded by 
riſin woods, is a-delightful . pr l Dales are 

mack eaſier 10 > be < plonghe than 0 lands. 


Had, Chir. 


The word, head, is reckoned ſynonymous al to 
chief, when uſed in a figurative ſenſe; but, even 1 
it requires a different application. Had. agrees 
with reſpect to arrangement: chief, — re 
ſubordination- Thus we ſay, the nd of a non, 
br a ſhip ; the chief of a party, or an undertaking. 
A commander in chief is Mag at the head of 


his troops. - 


Tinpediment, Odffacle, Obr. 

There feems to be a gradation in thefe words. The 
impediment ſtays ; the ob/tacle h . the ob/trudion 
puts an entire ſtop to. 

We ſay, remove the impediment; 1 the ob- 

Jacle; take away or. vanquiſni the vbftrudion. 

Even ſmall 7mpediments, ſometimes, prove ſuch: ob- 
flacles as o&/iruc? our belt endeavours. | 

The word, impeuimeut, ſeems to expreſs ſomething, 
riſing from the- nature and proper circumftances of 
what we are about ; that of Re ſomething from 


i, 


« foreign cauſe z that of ru, ſomething pro- 
ceeding from a ſuperior force, Oo ne 4 
Every temptation may be ſaid do impede our reſo. 
lutions to virtue. The eloquence of Demoſthenes 
was the greateſt oc eie that Plrtlip of Macedon found 
in all his political undertakings, aud which he could 
neyer ſurmount but by force of arms. Nearneſs, of 
kin is an H radbien to marriage which the laws have 
made, and which thoſe laws only can take away, 


—— — — —— — — — 
Tearning, Literature, Erndition. 

Of all order of wards, there does not appear a more 
regular climax than in the above three; which ſeems 
to be completed by the word xxowLEpeGe ; but. as 
that has never been accounted ſynonymous with theſe, 
I ſhall take no notice of it, here. 5 

Learning implies, ſimply, that knowledge which 
we acquire by our common ſtudy at ſchool. Litera- 
ture denotes polite learning, or an acquaintance with 
the Belles Lettres, and is rather practical: but eru- 
dition ſignifies great depth of knowledge, with a par- 
ticular relation to that which is ſpeculative. : 

Without ſome degree of learning, tis impoſſible to 
paſs well through the world. There was a time, 
when the nobility piqued themſelves on being, men of 

literature. A taſte for erudizion will furniſh infinite 
amuſement for a tranquil and retired life. | 
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I.0 o Inquire, Interrogate, At. | 
_ We, anquire, . we. interrogatz, we aſe, in order to 
know; but the verb, iaguire, implies curioſity ;. that 
more civil and reſpectful. . | 431 

The words, inguire and interrogate,. make ſenſe by 
themſelves ; but to uſe the word 4%, with propriety, 
we muſt add the matter to it; that is, to make th 
ſenſe perſect, we mult 5 the thing we af, ; 
REA 2 


\ 
. 


Tis 


I 


TP * buſineſs of a ſpy to inquire, Criminals are 
from tes by the judge. The 8 . orders 
E r- oer. by 


o Shun, Avoid, Fly. 


We * "thoſe perſons whom we would not 25 
or by whom we would not be ſeen. We avoid do- 
ing things that are diſagreeable to us. We Jy both 
perſons and things which we fear and dread. 

In the words ſun and avoid, which ſeem to have 
the neareſt affinity to each other, there is this ſtand- 
ing difference, that the word Gun is generally ap- 
plied to perſons ; that of avoid, to things. 

In order to 2 we turn to the oppoſite fide, and 
get quick away to prevent being taken; in order to 
Hun, we take another road, getting ſlily away to avoid 
being ſeen, or to eſcape a trap; in order to avoid, 
we uſe ſome extraordinary means. 

We fun (4 bleſome company. We aveid running 
into exceſs, We fy thoſe who purſue us, 

. of the world makes us Hun. Prudence 
makes us avoid. Fear makes us fly. 

The beſt remedy againſt the plague, is to ty far 
from the place where it is. The ſureſt method of pre- 
ſerving our innocence, is to Aur bad company. It is 
an act of the greateſt weakneſs, not to avoid doing 
thoſe things which are reel to our "Intereſt. | 

ARE Oe On” 
2M .. Severity, Eger. 

nh ſhews itſelf, *chiefly, in the manner of 
thinking "ah judging ; it condemngreadily, and ad- 
mits of no excuſe. . Rigour is ſeen, particularly, in 
the manner of n 5 it nder hockiay, nor 
lightens the ſtroke, 

— are ſevere only to others, whom 
they are ever eager to condemn ; ard are always: ap- 
plauding their own actions. Rigour can never be ju- 

ſtikable, but at thoſe times When exam ple is of the 9255 
3 mo 


NI ; 
molt conſequence ; yet, even then, ſome ſort of al- 
lowance ſhould be made for human frailty, 
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To Succour, Help, Afift, Relieve. 

We make uſe of the word /uccour, in danger; help, 
in labour; a, in want; relieve, in diſtreſs. The 
firſt ſprings from a motive of generoſity; the ſecond, 
from good nature; the third, from humanity; the 
fourth, from compaſſion. * © _ wages | 
We 25 fuccour, in battle; we help, when we carry 
part of another's burden; we asi the poor; and 
relieve the afflictet. e A 
The policy of ſtates has found it neceſſary to ſuccour 
each other, when the power of any one of them 1s 
gaining too great a head. Very extraordinary things 

ave been done by the joint beh of numbers. Many 
a parent has ar'd himſelf in advancing the for- 
tune of his child; tis, therefore, the indiſpenſable duty 
of that child to aff his father to the utmoſt of his 
power. The truly' compaſſionate man' receives as 
much inward ſatis faction in re/ieving the diſtreſſed, as 


1 


he communicates. 449. 
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ae lin e ers een ien eit 
aue, Contintally;" Perperially. 

That which' e de akways, we do at all times, 
_ on all rg al that which is done continually, 
is done without interruption or . intermiflion, but 
for a time limited ; l 1 perpetually, 
is done alſo without intermiſſion, and without any 
regard. to tige, , e e r 

We ſhould als ©; prefek our duty to our pleaſure, 
It is impbſſible to be continually at ne The 
heavenly bodies ate perpetually in motion. 1 
Joo pleaſe in company we ſhould always talk well, 
but not continually. The longitude may bediſcovered 
by perperaal motinmꝑ. Na | 


* 
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ſipid. Nature has thrown infinite wa 
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Diwzer/ity ſuppoſes a change, which taſte is always 
in fearch of, in order to diſcaver ſome novelty that 


may enliven and delight it: variety ſuppoſes a plura. 
lity of things, differmg from each other in likeneſs, 


which cheers the imagination, apt to be cloyed with 
too great a, uniformity. _ 8 | 
Without ſome diver/iry life would be altogether in- 
| «y among the 
ſmalleſt objects; which, if we cannot perceive, is ow. 
ing to a defect of light. ä 
An agreeable diver/zty of colours, will give as much 
pleaſure td the eye, as 1 ſounds to the ear. 
Variety of amuſements inſenſfibly lead us into diſſi - 
. ws att 


— 


= : 5 Difference, Diſpute, Byarrel, . AUS at 
poſuion of intereſts cauſes differences, Contra, 
riety of opinions produces &iutes., Harſhneſs of diſ- 
pofit ons is the Jource of guarrel . 
We make up the difference, We end the dioute. 
We appeaſe the guarrel. | 
Envy and covetouſneſs make ſometimes great dif- 
ferences for trifles. Prejudice and want of attention to 
what is ſaid commonly prolong %u. Quarrelt, 
for the moſt part, proceed more from diſpoſition than 


0 


M, Sich. 


| { Theſe two words are conſidered only as ſynony- 


maus, when they imply afflicted with diſeaſe ; but as 
indiſcriminately as they may be uſed, even in that 
ſenſe ſtill they conve rent ideas, marking diffe- 
rent degrees of lnefs. The word 3d, in my opinion, 
is uſe& with moſt propriety when health is the leaſt 


impaired ; that of „c, when the body is greatly diſ- 


eaſed. Thus we ſay, when we find a heavineſs 3 5 
| ; Wh the 


"arts ( 79 J | | 
the ſpirits, or a want of appetite, that we are ; bat »4 
when the whole frame of any one is diſordered, we = A 
naturally ſay he is fic. a | 1 

When we apply either of theſe words to ourſelves 
they carry very different meanings; thus, Jam ill, is 
zeneral, and implies diſordered in any part of the 
38 1 am ct, is particular, and means | 
diſordered in the ſtomach. _ 4 122 5 

There is yet a further diſtinction between them; 7/! 
is moſt applicable, when in pain only; fc, when 
diſeaſed ; thus we ſay, he is ill of the gout ; but /ic4 ot 


| Diſeaſe, Diftemper, Sickneſs, | 

Diſeaſe and diftemper 455 particular difordets, 
aith tits ference, that di/ea/e is more applicable to 
man; 4iftemper to N hereas fickne/s is more ge- 


neral, Ar to eitben. 
Diſaaſat, ſuch as the plague, fevers, c. are ſome- 
times ſo epidemical, as to lay waſte more than the ſword, 
Diftempers among cattle are generally infeftious. Di- 


* - * 1 2 . 
A a d. . T 

Both Aa and difempers, when become univer- 
ſal, are kneſſes ſo evere, a5 draw the joint prayers 
of a people, in hopes to avert the. 


72 


| 


It is the continuation of the ſame thing that eicher 
vearies or tires; With this difference, that aweary im- 
plies a leſs degree ; tired a greater ; but it is labour 
that fatigues, We grow weary or tired with ſtand- 
11 # We are ſutigusd with = t ; ? 

hen we are weary of a thing, to complete it, we 
lack ſpirits ; when tired, we are totally unable; when 
fatigued, we want Rirength to go through it as we 


would. | 


7 [. 80. ] 5 


 Wearinefs proceeds ſometimes from an unwilling- 
neſs in what we undertake ; we are frequently tired 

through diſpoſition of body, and ſlow circulation of 
blood ; but fatigue is always the con ſequeace of much 
action; - it ſuppoſes exceſs of work, with reſpect either 
to difficulty or length of time. 14 

In a figurative ſenſe, a petitioner grows aueary, 
through his impatience; tired through his perſever- 
ance; and fatigued through his importunities. 

We are weary with waiting; tired with ill ſucceſs ; 
and fazigued with purſuing. 

Thus, we may be , and not tired; tired, yet- 
net fatigued, | 
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g 19 tanks Brighraefs Splendor. | 
Light is the origin or commencement of brightmſs 5 
"  Nblendor is brighineſs in perfection. 
The intention of right is only to make objects vi- 
ſible, that of - bris ghtne/s to make them clearly diſtin- 
guiſhable and Na A Splendor. Thews them to . 


greateſt de gree of pe rio $1239 


it 1s 425 Fat Uay-b Rage in ch. moenin py 
ſplendid at noon, 5 12 


q We attribute /ight to the ftars; 4 ee dhe 
moon; and Jplendor 21 the ſun, 1 
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| 138 Brilliancy, en 5 

Theſe three words, as the laſt, riſe gradually one 

upon another, and mark the different grees of the 

7 rt beer ed of pÞ h brilliancy 

- Luftre ſeems to e on! . lan 

1. of light; but radiancy of fire, w . . 

* Werl ſhines only; Prilienc dazzles; but radiancy 
ares. 5:514in05 91. .,9 

: We ſeldom;make aſe of the word luftre, but in the 

* literal, ſenſe; whereas we frequently uſe that of radi- 

£3 ancy, and much more often that of brilliancy in the 

| — Conſidered then in this . it appears 

to 
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L 81 1 | 
tome, that it is the force of truth, the energy of lan- 
guage, and the newneſs of the thoughts, that gives 
radiancy to a diſcourſe ; whereas. bri/liancy riſes from 
the beautiful, turns and lively tönches of expreſſion: 
and that it is the choice of words, the agreement of 
terms, and the arrangement of phraſes,” that gives 
enn, n 88 
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" W:/dem makes us act and ſpeak properly; gprudenct 
prevents our ſpeaking or acting improperly. The firſt, 
in order to attain its ends, ſearches out the beſt paths 
to follow: the ſecond, that it may not miſs its aim, 
tries to diſcover the bad ways, in , order. to ,avoid 
them. Fridy 1g 5 \ 145%, 38: TRE TOS I © 
Wiſdom is more knowing; prudente more, wary -, |. 
The e man makes uſe of thoſe means that are 
moſt proper for his purpoſe; he conducts himſelf b 
the light of reaſon. The prudent man takes thoſe 
ways he thinks moſt ſure he- does not venture into 
places unknown. 
An ancient writer has ſaid, that it is a_mark of 
wi/doms/ not to talk on any ſubject but what we 
are thorough maſtets of, eſpecially if we would be 
eſteemed: we may add to this maxim, that it. is a 
piece oſ prudence not to bring a diſagreeable ſubject 
| 2 Ae particularly if we are deſirous of being 
eloved. n £4 Pals vo e 
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Den To Find, Meet its. 
We find things unknown, or which we ſought after, 
We meet with things that are in gur way, or which 
preſent themſelves to us, unſought for. | 
_ The unfortunate: nd always ſome! reſource in their 
misfortunes... People who readily unite themſelves 
with all the world, are liable to meet avith bad com- 
_ pally, | Fo Welli has avi 
wn d4 | run aan dt E 5 7 
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two diſtant things, whi 
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| * has Jung, | 
"0 relates particularl to two ieren x fg, 
which agree together, foi reſpects, proper 

J draw near toget N one 
after the other. 

The word union carries with it an idea of agree- 
ment and fitneſs : that of joining ſeems to to ſuppoſe 
ſome kind of motion 

We fay the wnion of colours ; ; and the joining of 


- armies: the union of two heighbours ; ; gn the / * 


vf two rivers. 

That which BY . bes is divided: chax which s 
wo Joined is Teparared. 

We unte, in order o form a ſociety. We FOR for 
the fake of company. 19 OJ $9 


Union is often uſed in a bgurative ſenſe 3 but t joining, 
only in the Rteral. 

Union ĩs che ſupport of ſamiliod, and the power of 
Kates. The mg, + org. en donn een 
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inter Sinnes, Conalition, Stare. 18 

The words /itzation aud condition, impl deer 
accidental and tranſtitory; with this difference, that 
tuation re ſpects outward eireumſtances; condiriom, 
hoſe within the matter referred toe; whereas that of 
Hate ĩimplies ſomething more habitual and laſting. 

We generally uſe the word tration, as relative to 
affairs, rank, or fortune; condition, with ren to the 
nature, quality, or property of a and that of 
Hates Applying it to health, or our we 1 or i1]-being. 
; ay our tuation 1s bad, when we are ſurrounded 
with dilicaltics ; that' a building is in bad condition, 
When vat. of repair; and that fone: perſons enjoy but 
an indifferent Fare of heath. © 

An ill-fare of health, added to a bad Atuat i an of 


affairs, is a condition into which _ man muſt na- 
turally dread che falling. 


Such is the condition and viciſßtude os damen life, 


that the moſt prudent men have oſden ſound them- 
ſelves 


” 


* 


ſel hs in perplexing ftuations ; and, from a Pate of 
happineſs, have, as it were, through the perverſeneſs 
of fortune, fallen into one moſt wretched and de- 
plorable. „ re 


1 


As ſynonymous as theſe expreſſions may be, in the 
mouths of thoſe who uſe them, they Mill imply par- 
ticular characters, in their right ſigniſcation, when 
we are obliged, on certain occaſions, to expreſs our- 
ſelves properly, The laſt of theſe expreſion 17 
upon the firſt, and fignifies the nability; whereas, 
by the other, is only underſtood the gent. 
The pride and folly of the world is grown to ſo great 
a pitch, that perſons in trade are contiuually apeing 
people / fuſpian; and thoſe of faſbien, people of 
quality. T1! | FP we 
1 . e RN 
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| Netes, Remarks, Obſervations.  _ 

Notes imply a ſhortneſs and precifiqn : remarks,. a 
ehoice and diſtinction: ob/ervartions, ſomething criti- 
cal and far-fetched. „CCC 

Notes are often neceſlaty; remarks are ſometimes 
uſeful: o&/ervations ſhould be always learned. 

Change of manners and cuſtoms, for the moſt part 
renders authors in want of wozes. There are as good 
remarks, perhaps, to be made upon the moderns, as 

on the ancients. Hiſtorical ob/ervations make an- 
tiquity more known. 


f 


To Take, Receive, Accept. 
We take what is given us. We receive what is ſent 
us. We accept what is offered us. | 
We take money ; we receive favours; we accept 


fervices, | | 
"Fs E 6 Bhs Jo 
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| To accept implies always conſent and approba- 
2 3 to receive does not; to tate excludes only re- 
No man ſhould ever tale more W his due. We 
ſhould always acknowledge thoſe civilities we have 
received. What we have once accepted ſhould never 
© afterwards be rejected. | 


{2 


Sentiment, Opinion, Thought. | 
Theſe words are all in uſe when the bare expreſſion 
only of ideas is in queſtion, In this ſenſe ſentiment 
a is more certain; it is a belief raiſed by ſolid or ap- 
| arent reaſons; opinion is more doubtful; it is a 
udgment built on ſome foundation: Thowght is fill 
leſs certain, ſpringing only from conjecture. : 
The word /entiment is ufed with more propriety 
when the ſubje& is on taſte. That Homer is an ex- . 
cellent poet is the /entiment of every man of learning, 
q The word opinion agrees beſt when talking'of ſcience. 
| It is the general opinion that the ſun is the centre of 
the deere The word zhought is more particularly 
in ufe when we are judging of the event of things, or 
the actions of men. Pohticians have long bot that 
the Moſcovians would find a greater advantage from 
Aſia than from 9 ; | . | 
Sentiments are, in fome meaſure, guided by the in- 
fluence of the heart; we often find them in favour of 
. thoſe perſons we love. Opinions are frequently ow- 
ing to prejudice; it is common for ſcholars, to have 
d ones of their maſters. 7. _— riſe greatly 
rom imagination; they are often chimerical. -: 


| - . | Angry, it a Paſſion, Paſſionate. 
| [ — An impatient agitation, or riſing of the blood, 
A | againſt any one who has offended us, is the common 
'v import. of the firſt two of theſe terms: The . word 
| | : angry implies a paſſion more internal and laſting ; 
__ whereas the expreſſion, in a paſſion, carries in its idea, 

1 | a ſudden external guſt of anger ; ſhort, but violent. 


Anger 


LC. 85 J 
Anger ſhall ſometimes brood i in the breaſt for years, 
till at laſt it becomes as it were fixed and ſettled; 
ſometimes it will diſſemble ſor a long while to- 
gether; but often finds it extremely difficult to par- 
don; on the contrary, it is the general characteriſtie of 
thoſe who are in 4 p4ffion to forgive as ſoon as it ſub- 
ſides; which may, perhaps; be 9 next quarter of an 
hour; beſides,” the man in a paſton cannot diſſemble; 
his violence of anger muſt haye vent ; when that is ob- 
tained he is as cool as before: indeed his paſton will 
now and then ſettle 1 inta confirmed anger, but, when | 
8 1 18 the 92 5 it 10 an W Ar to repeated of x 
ences. : Win ä 
With l to the word e A is a Oey 
difference between the man i a paſſion and the paſ-: 
fionate man; the one being extraordinary, the! other 
ordinary. | 
Few men, for vxantple; can avoid being 22 wy 

' fron when they are greatly offended; but ende 
people are! weed of the moſt ridingoveatons. 1 
G ee , "Ii. +: | 17 1&7 8 * * 
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Haſty, Paſſionate. . X 
According to my conception, it appears that haſty 
relates more to action or blows ; and yon falt 
goes ſeldom farther than worss. 

A haſty man is apt to. lift his hand; it ieee 
with him a word and a blow. A Palionate man will 
vent his anger in words only. 

We ſhould be upon our guard when with hefy | 
people; and have patience _ the r 


; 


dez, Rebuſs; Stour, Grd 5 
sed! 1s chiefly owing to the conſtruction of the 
muſcles.- A little man is often #onger than a greater. 
Robuftne/s carries with it an idea of luſtineſs, is leſs 
ſubject to infirmities, and much owing to conſtitution. 
A ſhort man may be rob»f. By font, we underſtand 
tall and ſtrong- made. A little man, though never ſo 


frong, | | 
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Aout, with a degree of hardineſs. . Te 08 
- Strength gives a man an advantage over his ene- 
mies ;.7064/ne/s lends him an air of dignity and au- 
thority ; Foutne/+ makes him admired ; furdineſs is 
accompanied with an air of meanneſs. 


6. 


Tonlaiſant, Polite, Mell. brd. 
| Complaiſance riſes from the reſpect we ſhew thoſe 
whom we meet; is ſometimes fincere, ſometimes 
not; politeneſi, from the flattering methods we make 
uſe of in our behaviour and converſation, and is ge- 
nerally inſincere; but to be avell-bred is to ſhew the 
fame honours always with ſincerity. 8 
Complaiſance is the characteriſtic of the lover; 4 
knneſs of the courtier; but to be well-bred denotes the 
gentleman. | I 3 51 | 
We ſhould be complai/ant without importunity ; and 
polite without infipidity. The diſtinguiſhing mark 
of a well-bred manis he takes never 
to diſguſt or offend. 3 
ö 
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Hump-backed, Crooked, Defarmed. * 

The true meaning of the word hump-backed, is hav- 
ing ariſing upon the back; owing either to crookednefs, 
or ſome other cauſe, and may be either natural or 
accidental: though the words crooked and defarmed 
convey other ideas, till nothing is more common than 
to find them frequently in uſe to expreſs. the ſame as 
 hump-backed. By “s 48 waderitood any devia- 
tion from natural ſtraitneſs. Deformity implies any 
part of the body being imperſect or unnatural. Thus 
a man is crooked, if any ways twilted or bent from 
the natural ſhape; and deformed, if he has an. eye, a 
finger, or a toe, too little, or too much. We may 
be hump-backed or crooked by a fall, or ſome other 
accident ; but deformed We cannot be, otherwiſe than 
by a defect or exuberance in nature. : * 


TS \ 


(& ] 


A man e ee ne 
yet not bump-backed, 


* 
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PerfaBion regards, properly, the beauty which bw 


gy the n and conſtruction of the work; f- 

„that hi \ riſes from the workmanſhip and hand 
- the workman. Completion. depends upon the want 
of nothing; but on the work's having every thing it 
ſhould have. The. frſt enclndes all forts of defect. 
The ſecond ſhews a particular care and attention to 
the minuteſt article. The third reſpect more the 
totality of 

We. may eaſily make a thing complete, and with 
much pains fai it; but, after all, it may. 255 * 
. #33 n 5 
— _—_—_— 

tene, Dijafter, Colemic. i 3 

| Bach of theſe words denotes a ſad event; but chat 
2 misfortune is applied to caſualties and outward 
circumſtances; things detached from us. Dijafter 
reſpects, properly, perſonal accidents. nn im- 
pizes ſomething more general. 
It is a axcofortune to ole our money or our friend. 
It is a di/after to fall or be wounded. | It is a calamiq 


to find ourſelves: fuddonly diſgraced and ruined in 
the world. 


We'ſt * m mee a ſhocking df ; and 
a dreadful calamity. if wo 


Mi fortune will happen to the beſt of men. We 


bring 4i/afters frequently upon ourſelves through want 
of proper care. "Calamitier-are-often ſent by heaven 


upon the wicked, - to ruſh nne from their ſinful 
gy 
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| \ To Conjent, 1 Agree, 
We conſent to the will of others, by permitting. 
We. acguicſer in- what is propoſed, by conforming. 
We * to wageag e — ils 7 
E 


} 


1 88 ] ; 

We naturally oppoſe -whar we do not conſont to; 
diſcourage what we will not acqure/ce in; and diſpute 
what we cannot agree to. 

It appears to me, thattheword temen <p 2 ſome 
authority in the perſpn, con/enting,; th equieſce, 
ſome, ſubmiſſion in the perſon 4c gehe and that 
the word agree denotes ſome ey, > to diſpute. 

Parents chnſent to the marriage of their children. 
Parties acgargſce in the deècree of a e Welt: bred 

1 agrees almoſt's to oyery 2 So 
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Of NO!}19978 ns "85.24.8714 24K 71 gs. ae 5805 18 
—. 9 * Ae ee Direction, mtv im 94 
ET reſpects o private things: trufted to 
the care of ſome one to br Pore for the profit of ano- 
ther, and to whom he is to render am account; as that 
of a clerk to his maſter. Direction relates to certain 
affairs, where There 18 1 drftffbütfon either of money, 
office, or whatever elſe is com mitted to the care of 
another, to preſerue neceſſary order. Condat points 
out ſome knowledge and abili ick with reſpect to 
things; and a ſubordination, regard to perſons. 
 - = Whoſoever has the management of any one's con- 
cerns in truſt, ſhould be as attentive and as careful as 
if they were: bis wn. He Who undertakes the direc- 
tion of public charities, ſhobld Hiveſt himſelf of all 
prejudice and partiality. No one thing mould be 
committed to the conduct of another, unleſs we are 
well perſuaded he has abilities adequate to the-taſk ; 
and will act in conformity to a intention * him 
whoſe erer he ne, 
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1 Infalt, 3 Ie al. 

| Afront is an arrow of reprdach and contempt mot in 
public; it piques and mortifies thoſe who have any 
- ſenſe of honour, Inſult is an attack made with inſo- 
lence; it is uſually repelled with ſpirit. Both affFon's 
and Ab may be given without words; FOO abuſe 
reſults chiefly from ſcurrilous language. 
2 , Affen 


* 
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Afronts are often given through the childiſt-itch of 
revenge. Iaſults are too frequently the offspring of 
pride. We ſeldom, if ever, hear abi in the mouth 

of a well-bred man. S e 
erg that perſon that can put + affronts with 
$ 


compoſure, bear in/u/ts with calmneſs, and turn a. 
deaf ear to 46 tt. > ie b 

' 1 1 473 425 4 9 78 $f £4 1074 „ : 
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| To, In erden. 

Theſe terms are ſynonymous in that ſenſe, where 
they ſignify doing one thing in view of another, but 
the word te denotes a nearer view ; the expreſlion, 1n 
/ oo . 

We get introduced to a prince % make our 35 AS 
we make our court to him, in order to Obtain his fa- 

vours. 1 3 VE" dn 

The word 7e ſeems to agree beſt, when what we do, 
in view of ſome other thing, is almoſt certain to take 1 
effect. The expreſſion, in order to, appears. to be 

uſed with moſt propriety, when the thing we have in 
view may not be the immediate conſequence. 

We fire cannon againſt a beſieged place e make 
a breach, and in order to take it by aſſault, of oblige 4 
the enemy to ſurrender, 3 | 

To reſpects, more particularly, an effect which 
ought to be produced. In order to, regards properly 
an aim which we would obtain,” 4 

. Young women, at a certain age, do all they can 2% 
aſe, in order to procure themſelves huſpandds. 
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2 Outſide, Appearance, enn in e 
In the literal ſenſe, it is the walls, the ditches, the 
courts, the gardens, the avenues that form the eff, 
of a eaſtle; but it is the figures, the grandeur, 'the - 
ſituation,” and the afchite der tb etermine the 
appearance + the ontfide being the external part of a 
thing; the appearance, the elfeft which a view of 1770 | 
thing © 


1 
thing produces, or the idea we form of it, by chat 


view, 

In the figurative ſenſe, ente is oftner applied to 
our manners, and our way of living: appearance 
ſeems to be more in uſe, with reſpect to our actions 
and our condu t. 3% Sh 

A brilliant oz!fide is no certain proof of a good for- 
tune. Going frequently to church is an appearance 
that can determine litele wich regard to virtue. 

4 ' 


Nin, Apparition. WF 
A wi/ion paſſes inwardly in the mind, and is ſu 
poſed to be only an action of the imagination. 2 
apperition ſtrikes the ſenſes, outwardly, and is ſup- 
ag geen ae without. 5 | 2 
Joſeph was warned by a viſen to fly into Egypt 
with W family. Mary Megilaten Was cnformed bf 
the reſprreftion of our Saviour by an apparition. 
- Feverilh perſons often think they ſee wen. Time 
and credu 90s prope ſometimes take trees or poſts for 
apparitives; and trequently abjedts of theit own ima- 
gination, 1 nn 83 e 
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ITI0“0“ See, Parcei ve. 1 
O that have ſome duration, or that ſhew 
themſelves, are./ee ;_thoſe.that paſs by quickly, or are 
hid, in ſome meaſure from the eye, are only per- 
ceived, C ; ; 
We ee the face, and by that perceive the diſpoſition 
of the heart. \ | 
Ia a crowded court, thoſe who ſtand forward are 
een by, the prince; while others, behind, are ſcarcely 


pereaved. 


In a further ſenſe, Hier is the action of the eye; 
Ne the action of the mind. 3 
We ſee the motions of an enemy; and perceive its 


To 


deſigns. 
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o Fear, be Appreben/ive, Dread, be Afraid. 

Fear an ill; through a natural averſion to it, 
and from a {enſe that it may happen to us: we are 
apprehen/iue 1 a benefit, through an eager de- 
fre to obtain it, and from a conviction that we never 
may: we dread our adverſary 1 entiments of 
eſteem, when we know him our ſuperior: we are 
afraid of danger, through à timĩd di 15 

Want of courage makes us frar: 

makes us apprehen/iue. Diſtruſt of Ver br makes us 


dread, Imagination ufelf will often mate us aftaid. 


Common ple fear death more than an th : 
the Erice 75 much more in ear of pan de | 


entlemen are of opinion they onght to fear nothing 
o much as infamy. The more ardently we wiſh for 


a thing, the more we apprehead the loſing of it. 


Whatever merit an author may flatter himſelf that he 
has, he ſhould always read the judgment of the 
public. Women, who ate afraid of 1 g but loſing 
their reputation, do honour to their fex. 


To reach is only to give lefons 3 to {ears is to 


leſſons with ſucceſs : both which words relate more to 


thoſe things that are proper to cultivate the mind, 
and form ag education; for which reaſon we 
uſe them with propriety when the arts and ſciences 
are 1n queſtion. To # has a greater relation to 
that which is uſeful in the conduct of life and ſucceſs 
of affairs; it is therefore in its proper place, when 
ſpeaking of any thing that concerns either our duty 
or our intereſt, _ 

_ Profeſſors reach in public ſchools thoſe who come to 
hear them. The hiſtorian ars, poſterity the events 


of his time. A father in/ru&; his children how they 


ought to live in the world. | 

It requires, great knowledge to teach; method and 

plainneſs to learn others; experience and abilities to 
whhrud, ; | . 
Man 


ubt of ſucceſs. 


nds. Canes 
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Many perſons attempt to teach what they have oc- 
caſion to itudy themſelves. Some will undertake to 
learn others What they themſelves are almoſt igno- 
rant of. Very few are capable of in/irufing. 
The verb, to learn, however, is at beſt but inele- 
Fake and is always uſed with more propriety when it 
nifies to ap knowledge, | than to communicate i it. 


, : d _ — 2 
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| | OI PORE 2 wh i 
© Gentle animals are naturally ſo; tame ones are ſo 
party by by the art and induſtry of man, 

e dog, the ox, and the horſe, are gentle ani- 

mals ;. the bear and the Ros are 3 "a 
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To Bind, Phe Wen X 15 
We bind, 8 prevent the limbs, . parts 


of a ing ſeparati LR WE. tie, to ſtop à thing, or pre- 
vent its going any farther. 


We bind the. feet and hands of a criminal and we 
rie him to a ſtake. 

In the figurative ſenſe, a man is Sound, when he is 
not at liberty to ac; and he is tied, when he cannot 
change his party, or quit it. 

Authority and; power bind; 38 ad Jobe ri 
We do not think ourſelves baund, when weiſee not 
our bonds: and we do! not imagine ourſelves rica, 
when: en no. ogcaivn to wo rpg Un 
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To Hope, [302 8 

The firſt of theſe words has, for its object, ſocceſi 
in itſelf, and denotes a truſt borne up! by. ſome. en- 
couragement, The ſecond regards, particularly, the 
happy moment of event, and intimates a certainty of 
its arriving; we bop toobtain things; we expe their 
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We ſhould always hoe for the indulgence of hea- 
ven; and expre, without ua eee a7 the hour of 
Providence. 1 1 | "ICY 72 ! 

What we hate tor. Poms. to bei more a 7 * or a f 
kindneſs; what we,expe2, more a duty or obligation. 1 | 

Thus we hope for favourable anſwers to our demands; 
and we expect ſuch as are agreeable to our. propo- 21 
ſitions. 

I hope my work will meet with the taſte of the 1 
N qi: ag "LOR an arte le, Gers ne. 18 5 
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tit ndnd . 
W eight, ee, r. | 
1 hiſs words in the ſenſe: of having power | 
over the minds of others; weight implies prevalence, 1H 
though ſmall 5 influence ſeems' to e my force; | 
way is more ablolate.. PHP; : | 
Superiovity of rank and en Wiser eln it is 
commonly by perſuaſion that it acts. Attachment to 
perſons contributes much to the influence they have 
over us; it is by ſolicitation t prevails. The fart of 3 
finding out and taking advantage of the weakneſs of 7  _ 
men forms the e n we bear over them tis op | 8 
watching their motions that we ſucceed. I. 
The weight. we have with others proceeds; 
from ſome worth un ourſelves, either of. mind, birth. EE} 
or fortune. 1nfluence is owing to ſome! tie, either of | 
heart or intereſt. Stay; riſes from: an aſcendenty, \ 
" REAR by art, or ceded to us t weakneſs. 12 Wh 
A perſon. of aveight has ſucceeded: ſometimes when - | 2: > 
arguments would have no force. Hyfuence, on ſome IG 
occaſions, hath wrought almoſt miracles, effecting 
that which money could not bring to bear. Swayis, 
a wonderful operator on weak minds ; procuring that, 
through art, we no other, thing can A 
obtain. „ un or bodtifdens za 
What rleseſs then! can poſſibly withſtand a 
man of ſome weight in himſelf; whoſe: influence. 1s 
great, ans who FIN _— S FRY proper Huey. 
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© authority; 
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1.  Authorityz Poxwer, Dominion. 

We find, in the word authority, ſufficient e1 to 
make us ve a right, either of civil or politic 
adminiſtration. There is, in the word power, a 3 
cular relation to the ſubordinate execution of ſu 
orders. The word dominion carries with it an idea of 
em ire. 

t is the law which gives azthority ; It'derivi all 
its e from — Porver is inveſted in ele · 
gates, thoſe to whom the execution of the laws is in- 
truſted, and is conſequentiy in ſubordination to au- 
— Dominion ſprings from the joint conſent of 
the people, or-from the force of n and 1 is Either 
lawful or tyrannical. 

We are happy in livin 7 under the b of a 
Prince who — himſelf in juſtice; whoſe miniſter 
aſſumes no power beyond what is legal; and who 
2 the welfare of his fubjedts the baſis of his 40 


prog rec if weak, i is expoſed to contempt ; it is 
equally as dangerous nat to make uſe of it on proper 
- occaſions: as even to abuſe it. A blind power, which 
acts in oppaſition to juſtice, becomes odious, and paves 
the way to its own ruin. A jealous dominion, that 
admits: of no ſharer, makes- itſelf formidable; awa- 
kens, on that account, the ardor of its en and 
thus uſhers in its own fall. | 

There to me, l in the idea of 
juſt and reſpectable; in the idea 
of power, ſomething ſtrong and active; and in the idea 
of dominion, ſomething great and elevated. 

» As chere is none but God chat has an unlimited 
authority ; ; ſo there is none elſe who has infinite porver ; 
neither is there any ee pee pms 20k 
dent domus than his. 

Nature has eſtabliſhed no — among men but 
that of fathers over their children; all other proceeds 
from poſitive right. The peer of the paſſions is the 
true fpring of action, and determines r Of 
either to good or evil. It is not 1 by the - po- 
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fition of human laws that marriage places the woman 


under the damn of man; bes! it is alſo ſo nes by 
the divine. 


Volume, Book: 
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— may contain many hooks A book may 
make many wolumes. The binding, properly, dif- 
9 „ the volumes; and. the divifion of the work 
the S. 
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Me mult not always 304 of the knowledge a an 
author by the largeneſs of the volume. Works are 
ſometimes ſpread out into many 4o0ks, which would | 
be more Wen were OI reduced to one... 


To have a Mind for, Le , Wifh for, To Hauler 

ere uft after. 

The laſt of theſe expreſſions is more uſed in theo- | 

logy, and ſuppoſes, always, an N object, forbid : 

by the laws - God ; thus, we J after a woman, : 

or 4 4 oods of another, The others are all in com- : 

mon uſe, and expreſs our inclination to a thing, be 

it 2 it will ; with the following difference be- 

tween them: We have à mind för, or long for a pre- | 

ſent object; but, have a mind, ſeems attended with ES 

more knowledge and reflection; Jong for, more opinion | 

and more taſte : we avi/h for things Fart farther diſtant; 1 

we hanker after things that more | 
Princes ſometimes have a mind to — their am- 

bition at the expence of their future 8 4 Women 

with child 8 long fer maſt things they ſee; 

Lazy people often fit down and content themſelves 

with FN Her thoſe things they would preſently ob- 

tain, if diligent and aſſiduous. Some children will PT 

banler a long time after their nurſes, and it is with | 

the greateſt. ANG they can be ROS. to forget | 


them. 
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Vain, Profit, Lucre, Emolument. © 
Gain ſeems to ariſe from ſomething very caſual ; 
and implies riſk and hazard ; it is for this reaſon the 
word is in great uſe among gameſters and tradeſmen, 
© Profit appears to be more ſure; proceeding either 
from lands or induſtry. Thus, we ſay, the profits of 
the earth; or the profire of our labour. The charac. 
teriſtic of /ucre conſiſts in a ſimple relation to the paſ- 
ſion of intereſt; it is on this account we ſay, with the 
. greateſt propriety, that man is fond of lacre.  Emolu- 
ment relates to commiſſions and employments ; inti- 
mating not only the ſalaries, but all other perquiſites. 
Some perſons are ſo particularly rigid as to con- 
demn all gain my from play. Many will idly call 
that profir which has accrued- by illicit means. It 
is low and fordid-40-berevermled-by-lucre. We do 
not always find the greateſt honour in offices where 
there is the greateſt cmaſument. 


- 
* es | 


| Viem, "Extremely. | 
Mee are apt to uſe theſe words indifferently, one as 
well as the other, to expreſs a great degree of any 
thing. Thus, for example, we ſay, in the ſame 
ſenſe, very wiſe ; extremely wiſe; ' notwithſtanding 
this, there appears to me ſome difference between 
them: The word very marks an extraordinary de- 
gree ; but extremely a degree to admiration. Thus, 
we ſay, men are very wicked: Providence is ex- 
tremely kind. © e e a 
Beides this diſtinction, there is one more delicate, 
Which is, that very does not ſuit, well but in the lite- 
ral and nathral ſenſe; for when we ſay a man is very 
wiſe, we would be underſtood, as ſaying, truly wiſe, 
. whereas extremely may be uſed with elegance in an 
ironical ſenſe. We Tay, then, in raillery, he is ex- 
tremely wiſe in ceaſing to purſue- that. he knows not 
how to get at; and extremely patient, in taking a blow 
calmly he has not the ſpirit to return. ; 

5 5 Fanta ſtical, 
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Fantaſtical, Whimſical, Maggotty,, Fanciful. 

Of theſe words, that of fantaſtical implies a ramb- 
ling from true taſte, through exceſs of delicacy, or 
an unſeaſonable ſearch after ſomething better. That 
of whimfical means an affectation of ſingularity, By 
magotty is underſtood a great inconſtancy or ſudden 
change of taſte, . Fanciful implies a certain revolution 
of humour, or a particular way of thinking. 

There cannot be a more deſpicable creature than 
the fantaſtical fop ; he tricks out his charming ſelf, 
in hopes of attracting tne reſpect of mankind ; but, on 
the contrary, meets only with ſcorn and contempt. 
The whim/ical man, if his invention be fertile, is 
ſometimes an object of preſent admiration ; but, on 
ſerious reflection, is too frequently the ſubject of ridi- 
cule. A maggotty perſon is equally tireſome to him- 


ſelf and to others; as what pleaſes him one minute 


ſhall often diſpleaſe him the next. He who is fanci- 


ful is far more troubleſome to himſelf than to others; 


for being led away by his wild imagination, he fond- 
ly believes many things to be. real, which, in fact, 


are only ideal. 


— .. 


Capacity, Ability. 


Capacity has more relation to-the knowledge of 


things ability to their application. The one is ac- 


_ quired by ſtudy ; the other by practice. 


He who has capacity for a thing, is proper to under- 
take; he, who has ability, to execute. | 


OO > —— —— nano 


| | Little, Small. Rs 
The word little ſometimes. ſignifies' only want of 
bigneſs; and, at other times, want of greatneſs, in 
every ſenſe; whereas that of all is the oppoſite only 


to bigneſs, and ſuppoſes ſome kind of length. Thus, 
we ſay a little houſe ; a little man; a little cup; a 


little globe: but, a /mall thread; a /mall line; a 
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To Remark, Obſerve. 

To remark, implies We, notice with attention, in 
order to remember: to  e&/erve, means rather to 
watch with examination, by v ay of paſſing our judg- 
ment. 

The traveller remarks that which ſtrikes him moſt ; 
the ſpy o&/erwes thoſe proceedings which-he thinks of 
conſequence. 

It is the part of a general to remark thoſe of his 
men who diitinguiſh themſelves in battle; and objerve 
the motions of the enemy. | 

We may ob/erve, in order to emed: but. cuſtom 
will not admit of an inverſion of the phraſe. 

Thoſe who ob/erve the conduct of others, in order 
to remark their faults ; do it rather through a delight 
in cenſuring, than a deſire of correcting their own 
errors. | 


— — 
4 To Go back, Return. 19 pu 


We go back from a place where we have ſome con- 
ſiderable time been. We returs to a place we had 
Juſt before left. Thus, we ſay he is gone back into 
his own country. He is returned home. We ſay, 
alſo, he is gone back from virtue; 3 he has e to 


his fault. 


% 


Idea, Thought, Imagination, Notion. 


The idea repreſents the object; thought conſiders 
it ; imagination forms it; thus worked up, it be- 
comes a notion. The firſt, only points; the ſecond | 
examines ; the third ſeduces ; but the laſt draws. 
When in converſation our 7das are juſt; our 
thoughts fine; and our imaginations brilliant; we ſhall 
be ture to pleaſe : : and our norions, though fiogular, 
will ng be wipe. | 


N . Buſineſs 
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| | Buſineſs, Aﬀairs, | 
Buſineſs implies an object of induftry ; affairs, an 
| W conkiny The firſt employs the 12 the 
ſecond, the mind. The word 3u/ine/5, by its having 
no plural number, intimates a particular employ; by 
the ſingular of affairs being ſeldom in uſe, in the ſenſe 
before us, that word is underſtood to mean a variety 
of tranſactions. | 77 
The man of much Z&#//ne/5 ought to have a ſtrong 
conſtitation. He who has many affairs to ſettle, 
though he may have a clear head, will find it difficult 
to adjuſt them all to his ſatisfaction. | 
He who continually interferes with the bu/ine/s of 
others, neglecting his own affairs makes himſelf an 
object of ndicfile, and merits the contempt of man- 
kind. 3 | 
| To Tate, Chooſe. ER 

When we would tate a thing we determine upon 
one, becauſe we cannot have, all. We chooſe, by 
comparing things, becauſe we would have the beft. 
The one ſuppoſes a ſimple determination of the will; 
the other a diſcernment of the mind. 

Between two things, exactly alike, we may deter- 
mine which to tate, when, at the ſame time, there is 
no choicę. | | 

We are ſometimes conſtrained to tate one thing out 
of many, when we are not obliged to choo/e. 

We cannot uſe the word rake but with reſpect to 
ourſelves ; but we choc fometimes for others. 
It is a point of good-manners, when offered fruit or 
any other thing, where there is choice, to tale that 
which comes firſt to hand: but when we would pre- 
ſent any thing of the like fort to a ſtranger, it is a 
mark of politeneſs to chose for him the beſt, BEOS 

When things are at our option, that is, when we 
may take which we pleaſe, we ſhould try to make'a 
good choice. 2 

Between a good "courſe of life and a bad, there is 
no medium; we muſt either tate the one or the other. 
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£234 To Chooſe, Make han of. 


. 


Nothing ren mete difficult to me than the choice 
of a friend, 
If in a journey there were only two roads to tale 


the one ſhort, but bad; the other long, but 9 7 


mould certainly ROT the laſt, 


The word choo/+ is moſt in its place, with reſpect 
to things we would make uſe *: The expreſſion, 
make choice of is more proper when it nt de to per- 
ſons. we would appoint to any dignity or employ. 
George the third  cho/e the Queen's palace as his 
lace of reſidence in town ; and made choice of Cæſar 
Hawkins to inoculate his children. . 
To choofe indicates, more particularly, a com pari- 
ſon made between things, in order to know which is 


; . beſt to take; to make choite of, "marks with greater 


recifion the ſimple determination of one perſon pre- 

: ferable to another. 

Princes do not always choo/e their 0 7 z neither 
do they always make choice of a Talbot for „ chan- 
cellor, nor a Marlboxwogh for a erl. 15 
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SE; To Chooſe, n 


we do not always chve/e what we prefer «- but we 
ever prefer that which we chooſe. 

To choo/e is to determine in favour of a thing, either 
on account of its merit or its value. To prefer, is to 
determine in its favour, by any motive whatſoever ; 
whether it be merit, affection, good manners, policy, 


\ 


or what not. 


Tis the judgment chat makes the cheice 3 the heart 
that gives the preference. * Tis for this reaſon that we 
commonly choo/e what we are acquainted with, and 
prefer what we love. 

Prudence ſometimes forbids our cheofing that which 
ſtrikes the eye moſt. Juſtice will not often permit us 
to Nane, our friends to . . 

| . | n 


wat 
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In choofing a fate of life, I think ei can be no 
harm in preferring that which is moſt agreeable to our 
inclinations, as in ſo doing we-ſhould naturally find 
more ſatis faction in our duty. | 

Choice is either good or bad, according to our raſte, 
or the knowledge we have in things. Preference | is 
either juſt or unjuſt, as reaſon dictates, or paſſion in 
ſpires. | 
Partial preference i is ſometimes allowed to princes in 
the diſtribution of their honours ; but they ſhould al- 
ways make choice of the ableſt men in their appoint- 
ments to 12 offices. 
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Meat, Fleſh. 4 

By the word Meat is nee any kind of food; 
but fl fi ſignifies only the natural compoſition of an 
animal. Thus, we. ſay that fiſh and vegetables are 
proper meats for Lent; and that the fieſp of a par- 
tridge is very white and tender. 
Grain i is the meat af birds; 3 fob the food find. 7 
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Reformation, Reform. | 

Reformation ſignifies often the action of reforming ; 
reform (eldom any other than the effect. 

A general reformation of manners among the people 
will ever be found a very difficult and laborious taſk. 
When we have not been able to complete a thing to 
our ſatisfaction, by any ſort of amendment, we have 
often brought it to bear, by a thorough reform. | 


HINT IE BBY en a — hy 
Smooth, Level. | 
That which is not rough is /mooth, That 1 is 


free from either hollows or riſings is level. 


The /moothe/t marble is the beſt. A country where. 
there is neither hills nor valleys 1 1s level, 
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Prerogati ve, Privilege. | 
Prerogative relates to honour and perſonal prefe. 


rence ; it riſes principally. from ſubordination, or 


from the relation perſons bear among themſelves : 
whereas privilege implies ſome advantage from inte- 
reſt or office, proceeding from the grant of a prince, 
or the laws of a ſociety. _ Wes 
Birth give prerogatives. Offices give privileges, 
Prerogative 1s Fldom uſed now but to imply the 
privileges of the Crown. - 0 
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. Knowing, Diſcerning. | 43 ? 
The Enowing man acts ſurely, he ſeldom deceives 


| himſelf; yet knowledge of life only is his fort. The 


diſcerning man is clear-fighted and judicious, fees 
through the artifices of mankind with half an eye, 
and will not ſuffer himſelf to be deceived ; his great 
abilities conſiſt in diſtinguiſhing, | 
, ſtudy of man will make a perſon rowing ; 
ut 1t requires Hh „dee ce, and a long at- 
tention bak to Atop and books to render him 4/- 
ceruing. 5 ; 
. ingenious rogue will (ometimes take 
in the 4nowing by a novel deceit; through the 
fallacy of which the diſcerning man fhall readily 
penetrate. | #4 RS 
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Order, Regularity. p : 
Each of theſe words implies a prudent diſpoſition 
of things; but that of order relates more to the effect 
which reſults from ſuch a diſpoſition ; that of regula- 
rity, more to the power and to the model that con- 


ducts that diſpoſition. 


We obſerve order in conformance to regularity. 
The firſt is the effect of the ſecond. 
YT : Traffic, 
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Trafic, Trade, Commerce. | 

Traffic relates more to the exchange of merchan- 
diſe ; trade and commerce to that of buying and ſell- 
ing; with this difference, that trade ſeems to imply 
the manufacturing and vending of merchandiſe with- 
in ourſelves ; commerce negociating with other coun- 
te | ; 

We- traffic with nations that have not the yſe of 
money, by bartering one kind of merchanWMe for 
another. Trade is looked upon by the wiſeſt of men, 
to be the vo ra of every ſtate; as the proſperity of 
a kingdom depends, in a great meaſure, upon its 
riches ; and riches is the immediate effect of trade. 
The great and extenſive commerce that England holds 
with other nations makes us the glory and admiration 
of the world. | 5 Ys 
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' Exchange, Truck, Barter. 


The word exchange means ſimply, in a general ſen . 


the act of exchanging one thing for another be it what 
it may: the other two are in uſe to denominate the 
particular kinds or methods of exchange; of which 
this is the difference, that the word truck is uſed with 
moſt propriety when ſpeaking of ſerviceable things, 
ſoch as are moveable; as the trucking of horſes, trin- 
kets, utenſils, &c. Whereas barter is a more mer- 
cantile expreſſion, and intimates the exchange of dif- 
ferent commodities by way of traffic. us, ſo 
little are the natives of Guinea acquainted with the 
value of golds that they hold commerce with other 
nations, by bartering it away for glaſs and other 
trifling ornaments. _ - | 


ENegard, Efteem, Veneration, Neſpecr. 
When we entertain a good opinion of a man, we 
are faig to regard him; when that regard increaſes, 
| | 4+ ve 


L 104 J 
we call it efeem; we teſtify that efeem by weneration ; 
and prove it by ſubmiſſion, through re/pe#. 
We have a natural regard for a quiet neighbour ; 
we eftcem him if he ſtudies the good of the neighbour- 
hood; if we. perceive in him any eminent qualities, 
we hold him in veneration; and, in proportion to the 
rank he is above us, either by birth or fortune, we 
treat him with leſs or greater reh tt. 

Being born in the ſame country claims regard. Ci- 
vility creates e/feem. Age and merit render venerable; 
rank and dignity, re/pe#able. {ol 
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n Retinue, Train. | 
Retinue implies. a number of followers; train, the 
ſame with order, Thus, his coach was attended with 
ſo great a retiuue that there was no ſeeing the carriage 
for duſt. It was cuſtomary in a Roman triumph to 
have always a number of captive ſlaves in the train. 


Occafion, Occurrence, Conj uncture, Caſe, 
. EFT Cireumftance, . 
Occaſion is uſed for the arrival of ſomething new, 
whether it be that which preſents itſelf, or what we 
ſeek ; and in a ſenſe, as indeterminate with reſpect 
to time as the object. Occurrence is ouly in uſe to ex- 
preſs that which happens unexpectedly, and with re- 
| _ to the time preſent. We make uſe of the word 
conj uncture to mark a ſituation proceeding from a con- 
currence of events, whether of buſineſs or intereſt. 
Caſe is employed to ſignify the main point, with a 
ſpecial reference to the ſort and ſingularity of the thing 
in queſtion. Circumfance'carries with it no other idea 
than that of ſomething additional, accompanying 
another, which is principal 5 
We know people on particular occaſions. We ſhould 
demean ourſelves, according to the occurrence of the 
times. It is commonly the conj unct᷑ures that determine 
us Which fide to take. It has been pretended — 
C 5 eds there 
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there are caſes in which reaſon would condemn even an : 
attention to virtue. Diverſity of circumſtances will 


make the ſame man think an ou the ſame 
ſubject. 
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Uncertainy, Doubt, aer. | 


In that ſenſe, in which theſe words are . 


ſynonymous, they all three imply indetermination: 


but uncertainty riſes when the event of things is un- 


known. Doubt when the mind knows not how to 
chooſe, By /u/pence is underſtood an indeterminate 
ſtate, when the mind is held in expectation. 


We are in uncertainty with reſpect to the ſucceſs of 
our proceedings; in doubt what ſtep to take; in 


Juſpence, when we are held from acting, by a yeluy of 
certainty. 

Uncertainty requires caution ; doubt, erties 3 
Juſpence, patience. 

A wiſe man is ſeldom uncertain as to what ſhall hap- 

n; he foreſces future events, and prepares himſelf 
Ret them. When we are in doubt, and at a loſs to de- 
termine, we ſhould leave the matter to the decifion of 


others, Of all ſtates of indetermination, that of fu uf * 
fence is the moſt vexatious, and the only remedy is a 


quiet reſignation. 
7 . . 


Right, Juſtice. 

Right i is the object of iuſtice; and that which is FR 
to every one. Juſticè is the conformity of our actions 
with right ; it is to render and ſecure to every one that 
which is his due. The firſt is dictated by nature, or 
eſtabliſhed by authority, either divine or human, and 
is, N Ap circumſtances, ſometimes liable to 
change. ſecond is the rule we ſhould al vays 


follow, and 1s ever invariable, 

It is conſiſtent with the Jaws of jaſtice to uſe the 
ſame means in ſupport and defence of our rights, as 
are often employer to 1 them. | 


3 Defected, 


— 


{ 
: 
} 
| 


„ a tÞ 
| . Dyefed, Melancholy, Low-ſpirited; 
Dejection is commonly cauſed by great affliction,, 
and is too often a mark of deſpair. Melancholy is 
| generally the effect of conſtitution ; its cloudy ideas 
1 © overpower and baniſh all that are cheerful. LZoww- 

. ſpiritednæſt often proceeds from a weakneſs of nerves: 
45 exceſs of joy, fatigue, bad digeſtion will occaſion it. 
= The mind in deje#ia is unhappy, not having ſuf- 
"(OE ficient ſtrength and reaſon to get the better of it. Me- 
Iancholy will ſometimes wear away by frequent diver- 
fon and diſſipation. A perſon ſubject to low-fpirits 
# ſhould purſue a regular courſe of life, and a uniform 

) method of living. 8 Ss 
Thereverſe of dgjection is joy; the reverſe of melan- 
5 eholy, cheerfulneſs; and that of /ow-ftiritedne/s, 
VF 5 | | 
| 4 | 
RE | Piercing, Penetrating. . 85 
_ The word piercing implies great ſtrength of light, 

3 and a ſtroke of the eye; that of penetrating, great 

be | force of attention and reflection. 

A piercing mind ſees things even through the veils 
that cover them ; it is difficult to conceal truth from it ; 
it will not ſuffer itſelf to be deceived. A mind that 
BY - penetrates reaches to the bottom of things, without 

h Kopping at the ſurface ; it is not eaſy to deceive it, 
neither.will it ſuffer itſelf to be amuſed. 1 
Beſides the above diſtinction, piercing ſeems to be 

21 executed by a ſudden glance; penetrating by making 

A way gradually. | 


> To Put, Place. 


Put ſeems to have a general ſenſe; place one more 
, | limited, meaning to put orderly, and in a proper 

5 lace. 1 VS 

1 2 8 We put columns to ſupport an edifice : we place 

ö them with ſymmetry. £4 
Diſcerument, 


|. 
| 


r 


0% 1. 


Diſcerwment, Judgment. | 
Diſcernment. relates not only to a thing itſelf, but” 
alſo. to its appearances, and is a diſtinguiſhing know- 


ledge, that prevents the confounding of one ung - 
with another. Judgment relates to a thing conſidere | 2 
in itſelf, only in order to inveſtigate the truth, and is # 


a knowledge that determines. The firſt is limited to 
things preſent; its office is to diſcern truth from falſe- 
hood, perfections from defects, motives from pre- 
texts: the ſecond pries even into futurity; diſcovers 
the relation and conſequence of things, foreſeeing 
their effects. In ſhort, we may ſay of diſcernment 
that it is knowing, that it renders our ideas juſt; and 
of judgment, that it is wiſe, that it makes our conduct 
diſcreet. | | 7 ; 

When choice or determination, with reſpect to the 
goodneſs or beauty of objects is in queltion, we ſhould 
have recourſe to thoſe who have diſcerument. When 
we would take any ſtep of conſequence, we ſhould 
take the advice of ſuch perſons as have judgment. 

Arts and ſciences require diſcernment; which is 
more or leſs nice, according to the delicacy of the 
underſtanding, or the extent of knowledge. Go- 
vernment, and the policy of ſtates, demand judgment; 
which is more or leſs ſure, according to the force of. 
reaſon, and the length of experience. ; 


— 


— 


8 Satisfied, Contented. 


We are /atisfied when we have obtained what we 
wiſhed for: We are contented when we wiſh not for 
any more. nt 

It happens often, that when well /a7isfied,- we are 
not the more contented. + | 

Poſſeſſion will always prove /atisfaFery ; but it is 
the true enjoyment only of what we poſſeſe, that can 
make us contented, ' 1 


ä ; Tales. 
( E 5 


es 1 


Tale, Nevel, Romance, Story, | 
Each of theſe words implies a ſmall hiſtory, or an 
entertaining relation of adventures : the firſt three are 
ſuppoſed to be fabulous, and made public; whereas 
the laſt may be either true or feigned, and told either 
in print or by word of mouth; but, as they carry 
ideas peculiar to themſelves, it is my buſineſs to point 
them out: by the word tale, then, is meant a ſhort but 
drefſed-up narrative of ſome ſingle adventure; that of 
novel figmhes an amuſing hiſtory, made up of many 
adventures, and carried on through one or more 'vo- 
lumes. By romance, is underſtood a collection of wild 
adventures in love and war. on 
Tales ought to be well related; zovels well invent- 
ed; romances well carried 6% uns well told. 
Tales, if attended with good morals, are not only 
amuſing, but inſtruftive, Novels are of no other 
uſe than to entertain; they waſte the time without 
making the leaſt improvement. Romances ſpoil the 
" taſte of young people, who, by an attention to them, 
are apt to prefer the marvellous to the natural and 
fimple truth. A droll fory, told with humour, is a 
great enlivener of company. E 


— 


Continuance, Continuation. © 
Continuance relates to duration; ' contixuation, to 
extent. TORTURE FRO” ne 
7 We ſhould ſtudy a conſcientious diſcharge of our 
duty during our continuance in any office. The ſeveral 
books contained in the volume of Paradiſe Loſt are 
continuations of the ſame ſubject. Fs 


— —— — 
| | | Continual, Continued. 

— There may be an interruption in that which is 

1 continual ; but that which is continued will not admit 

| of it. So that the firſt of theſe words denotes pro- 

: perly the length of duration, although there may be 

5 intervals, 


0 


— 
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intervals, and different renewals ; and the ſecond 
marks ſimply the unity of that duration, independent 


either of length or ſhortneſs of the time; it is for this | 


Treaſon we ſay a continual noiſe ; continual rains; but 
a continued ſtream ; and, in muſic, a continued baſe. 
Continual interruptions will make us weary of the 
beſt undertakings. --In countries ſituated near the 
les, there is, for the ſpace of five or fix months to- 
gether, one continued darkneſs, inſomuch that the in- 
habitants, during that time, are obliged to leave the 
JGG e. 
3542 34445444 4% ee n 244 
The firſt of theſe is extremely general, the other 
more limited. To 6; intimates direction to per- 
form, whether the perſon directing has any authority _ 
for ſo doing or not. To order implies the exerciſe of 
ah * 8 
Some people are ſo very officious, that they are al- 
ways ready to do what they are hid, whether the thing 
be right or wrong, or the perſon bidding be impower- 
ed to order them or not. 115 . | 
— ER ago—_—_—— > 
Yet, In the mean while, However, Neverthels/5. 
iet ſeems to have more force and energy; it aſſures 
with firmneſs, in ſpite of every oppoſition. In the 
mean while is leſs abſolute, it affirms only againſt 
contrary appearances. However, diſtinguiſhes two 
things, which ſeem oppoſite ; ſupporting 'one with- 
out hurting the other. Nevertbhelgſe, affirms a thing 
by exception, giving us to underſtand that it does not 
occur but at the time we are ſpeak ing. 
Though the whole earth is in arms againſt truth, 
yet it does not prevent its triumphing. Some parents 
are very ftrit-with refpe& to the morals of their chil- 


dren; in the mean while will indulge themſelves in 


every thing their own heart can wiſh. Addiſon was 
_ a wretched ſpeaker, however he was an excellent au- 
SAT ing 3 5 chor 
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thor. | Churchill, every one knows was a bad liver; 


 aeverthels/5 he was of ſome ſervice to his country, by 
_ ridiculing vice, and laſhing venality. a. wy 


FH . 


n * - = 
* Ws 


£ ' Excellgncy, Excellence. © 
; - Notwithſtanding theſe words are evidently the 
ſame, excellence being no other than exce/lency con- 
trated, or the redundant ſyllable, general in old 
writing taken away; yet cuſtom ſeems to have applied 
excellency to expreſs the title of a governour, or that of 


an ambaſſador from one prince to another, whereas, 


by excellence, is und the ſtate of abounding in 
any good quality. n 


: Pride, Arrogance, J. anity, Preſamption, . > 
)))) Do eapboneee. 


5 Pride is unreaſonable or inordinate ſelf. eſteem. 


Arrogance implies taking much upon ourſelves, and is 
pride attended with inſolence and contempt. Vasity 
is accompanied with affectation, and means pride ex- 
erted on ſlighꝭ grounds. By preſumption is underſtood 
a blind and adventurous confidence; with reſpect to 
haugbtineſs, it is a mixture of ſoftneſs and infolence, 
the immediate effect of pride. 3 

The haughtine/s of the proxd man is inſufferable. 


Pride makes us value ourſelves; arrogance deſpiſe 


athers. ' Through wazizy we covet the attention of 
our acquaintance. - Preſumption flatters us with hav- 


ing a vain power. 


The proud conſider themſelves in their own mind; 
full, and ſelf-ſwoln, they are taken up with their own 
rſon. The arrogant claim to themſelves what they 
ave not the leaſt pretenſions to, are ready to inſult 
thoſe who will not allow them what they claim; and 


look down on the reſt of the world with contempt. 


The wan value themſelves upon the opinion of others; 
greedy of eſteem, they are eager to engroſs the atten- 
ron of all mankind. The preſumptuous carry their auda- 

1 | en 


| man, is by laying. his defects before 


F mit } 
cious hapes even to chimeras ; bold to undertake,. 
they fondly imagine they have power to do every thing. 
The greateſt pain we can poſlibly gi Y the mw 
is eyes. 

cannot hurt the arrogant ſo much, as by ſilent ny 
tempt. . We cannot mortify a vain man more, than 
by paying no attention to thoſe qualifications or qua-- 
lities he prides himſelf in. In order to con found the 


preſamptuous, we need only defire him to put his van 
deſigns in execution. 


| | Cure, Remedy. 
We perform 2 cure; we procure a remedy. The 


_ firſt relates more to the malady, and to the action of 


him. who heals it; the ſecond has more relation to- 
health, and the Rate of the malady we heal. We ſay 
of a cure, that it is fine, when its ſucceſs does honour 
to the perſon who performed it; and we ſay of a remedy, 
that it is certain, or ſure, when its operations are 
efficacious; that is, when it. produces thoſe conſe- 
quences we intended; and we ſay of both that they 
are either eaſy or difficult. 

Cure ſeems to Have no other object than Rubborn. 
diſorders, and thoſe which proceed from conſtitution; 
whereas remedy has a view to {light complaints, and 
ſuch as are of ſhort duration. | | 

The more inveterate the diſorder, the more difficult 
the cure; in many caſes, regular living is the beſt remedy.” 

The word, cure, 1s often conſidered as the effect of 
remedy. Some remedies will complete- a care much 
ſooner than others. 

Incurable diſorders are not only thoſe where the 
cure is abſolutely impoſſible ; but fuch as for which 
no remedy can be found. 


Mbit, Di cas 
Bath theſe words denote a diſpoſition that revents 
affability, and keeps us at a diſtance from thoſe whom 
we - 


E204 1 | 


we think beneath us, either in birth, fortune, or abi- 
lities, with this difference, that haughrine/s is founded 
upon the eſteem a man has for himſelf, and 4di/dain 
upon the diſeſteem be has for others. pp. 
 Haughtine/5 is ſeldom met with but in perſons of 
weak underſtanding, and thoſe who have had a bad 
education. There are a ſort of vain people who look 
upon 4i/dain as a perſonal accompliſhment, and who 
uſe bs on all occaſions, as a teſt of the merit they pre- 
—_—_— >" cd: 


Sloth, Laxzineſs, Sluggiſhne/+. 

Floh and /azine/5 are voluntary, with this difference, 
that oth implies utter inaQtivity, an abſolute averſion 
to work; Jazine/5, an inclination, but a fear of trou- 
ble and fatigue : whereas fuggi/hne/+ is often involun- 
tary, proceeding ſometimes from conftitution, and is 
diſcovered by its dull, heavy method of acting. 

The forbful man will not work at all. The lazy 
man is drawn to it with difficulty. The /uggi/h man 
is flow through the whole operation. 

Induftry is the reverſe of „eth; activity of [azine/+ ; 
expedition of /uggiſhneſs. > | 

He who is /lorbful is a murderer Meme. Laxzineſs 
is its own puniſhment. A /uggifhh perſon is fit for no 
kind of employment, feldom doing any thing well he 
undertakes. | 1 | 


* * 


— 


Harm, Hurt, Injury, Detriment, Miſchief. 

Theſe words imply ſome kind of ill happening to 

a man's perſon, character, or property. Thoſe of 
Sarm and hurt relate more to the perfon or character; 
with this difference, that harm ſeems to denote a 
ſmall degree of hurt; hurt a great degree of harm. 
Miſchief implies ill to the perſon or property, and ap- 
pears ever to be done with an evil intent. Injury in- 
timates a degree of hurt, without juſtice, and relates 
to the character or property. Detriment * 
a . | ea 


* — 
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idea of loſs, and is ſeldom uſed but with regard to 


- property: | 


By wounding a man, more or leſs, we harm or 
hurt his perſon. By ſpeaking ill of him, deſervedly 


or not, we harm or Hurt his character: by breaking 


his head, or ſetting fire to his houſe, we are ſaid to do 
him a miſchief. By taking away his good name, we 
injure his character: by defrauding him of his goods, 
we injure him in his property. By breaking a hedge, 
or treading down of corn we do a great deal of 
detriment. e | . 
Quit, Soon, Speedily., . 
The word quickly ſeems more proper to expreſs the 
motion with which we act; its reverſe is ſlowly. The 
word /oon reſpects the time when the action is per- 
formed ; its reverſe is late. The word /peedily has a 
greater relation to the time we employ about a thing; 
its reverſe. is long time. 1 221 1 
We advance the more by going guict; but we 
ſurely by going ſlowly.” Wickedneſs is always pun 
ed either ſaoner or later. It is neceſſary to be a long 


time deliberating: but we ſhould execute /peedily, 


He who begins /con, and works guick, will ſpeedily 
have done. „ | 


"= 


1 6 _ 
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AAauout, Expeditious, Quit. b 
When we are 'a/jduous at work, we loſe no time; 
when expeditious, we defer not, but finiſh immediate- 
ly : when guick, we work with activity. Idleneſs, 
delay, and ſlowneſs, are the three defects oppoſite to 
theſe three good qualities 
An affiduous man thinks nothing of the trouble of 
what he takes in hand. An expeditious man will not 
uit his work. One that is guick will preſently have 
15242 N 
We ſhould be a/iduous in what we undertake ; ex- 
pedilious in affairs that require to be ſoon ended; and 
quick in the execution of orders. 


*. 


Now, 


-—_ 
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| Now, . Inflantly, Immediately, Preſently. 
The doing a thing ao, expreſſes the taking it in 

and at that very inſtant z the other three words, as 
they are here placed, expreſs a. time farther and far- 
ther off. Laſtantiy implies without any perceptible 
intervention of time. Inmediately means without de- 
lay. By pre/ently is underſtood ſoon after. 


Faßßbion, Cuſtom. 1 | 
| Theſe two words, like many others L have taken 
notice of, though they may not ſtrike the reader at 
farit fight, as words reputed ſynonymous, have never- 
theleſs been uſed as ſueh by fome of our beſt writers, 
and are at preſent : it is therefore neceſſary to point 
out the difference between them. Faſbion then, 
ſeems more univerſal ; com more antient : that 
which the greater part of the peaple practiſe is a 
Faſhion ; that which has been practiſed a long time is 
a (ufFoMm. . i . . 
© Faſhion introduces itſelf, and extends daily ; cuſfom 
eſtabliſhes itſelf, and gains authority ;.the firſt forms 
the mode; the ſeeond a ufage: each is a kind of 
law, independent on reaſon, with reſpe& to that 
which relates to our outward actions. 3 

There is ſometimes more policy in conforming to a 
bad faſhion, than being ſingular in ſome. good things. 
Many perſons follow. cafe, even in their of 
thinking; imbibing the notions. af their mathers 
and — | | r | 


* 
4 


| |  Fariation, Change. 

 Pariation conſiſts in being as much of one ſort as 
another: Change conſiſt only in ceaſing to be the 
Oo PI WR 3 DE PAGES 
We very in our ſentiments when we give them up, 
and embrace them again, We change our opinions: 
when we reject one in order to embrace another. 


: * 
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He who has no certain principles is liable to vary. 

He who is more attached to fortune than truth, will 
find no difficulty in changing his doctrine. 


5 Variation, Variety. | 

Succeſſive changes in the fame ſubhject make 
tion. A multitude of different objects forms variety. 
Thus, we ſay the variation of time; variety of 
colours. 1 

There is no government but is ſubject to variation. 
There is no ſpecies in nature in which we may not 
obſerve great variety. 5 Th 


i 


2295 Track, Faotftep. | 3 
Track is more general, mg any mark left on 
the way of whatever paſſed. Fugen is more limited, 
implying the print of the feer. Thus we fay, the ract 
of a horſe or a carriage; but the ha of a man. 


Fickle, Inconſtant, Unſteady, Chungenbir. 7H 

The attachments of the fell man are ſlight ; thoſe- 
of the inconſtunt of ſhort duration. As to the words 
unſteady and changeable, they imply an averſion in ad- 
hering to the ſame thing, with this difference, that, 


the unſteady man is eager to enjoy many things; the 


changeable man is in conſtant ſearch of different 
ones, - | | | 

Men are commonly more fickle and inconſtant than 
women; but women more u»/tcady and changeable 


than men. The firſt err through indifference ; the 


ſecond through a love of novelty. Conſequently it is 
a merit in men to perſevere; and in women to- 
reſiſt. P . | i | | 

5 e Fa. 
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Nague, Sharper, Thief. | 
Theſe are all perſons who ſteal what does not be- 

long to them; with this difference, that the rogue 
ſeals in ſecret; he pilfers. The Harper ſteals by 
fineſſe ; he over-reaches. The hie ſteals by all 
manner of means, robbing by force and violence. 

The rogue fears to be diſcovered ; the harper to be 

known again; and the Thie, to be taken. 


—— ennnm——m——__—_—_ — 
Intention, Dehn. 
Intention is a diſpoſition or inclination of the mind 
to ſomething at a diſtance ; its charaQteriſtic is to aim. 
De/ign ſeems to ſuppoſe ſomething ſtudied and metho- 
dical ; it is employed in ſearching out” the means of 
execution, | : 80 
Intentions are more ſecret and vague; d:/gns more 
extenſive, and more rational. 8 ; | 
Intention is the ſoul of action, and the ſpring of true 
worth. De/ign'is the effect of reflection. 
As no one cares to be balked in his intentions, or 
eroſſed in his 4% gn, we ſhould have no other inten- 
tion than to do our duty; nor any other 4%gu than to 
conform to the will of Providence. 
Nothing is leſs followed than the original intention 
| of charitable foundations. Nothing has been found 
Hig more difficult to accompliſh than the de/ign of bring- 
{6h ing about a thorough reformation of manners. 
| . That man is truly great, who is right in his inten- 


E 4 


tions and reaſonable in his deffgns. 


: 
| | | 


| hq To Tolerate, Suffer, Permit. ; 
| We tolerate a thing when knowing it, and having 


ſufficient power, we do not hinder it. We Fer it, 
by making no oppoſition, but ſeeming either not to 
know it, or not to have the power of preventing it. 
8 We permit it, when we authoriſe it by formal con- 
Ihe 
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The words tolerate and /uffer are never uſed but with 
reſpe& to bad things, or ſuch as we believe ſo; 
whereas the word permit relates either to good or bad. 


The legiſlative power is ſometimes obliged to tole- 
rate certain evils, in order to prevent worſe. It is 
ſometimes prudence to /uffer even abuſe in the diſci- 


line of the church, rather than deſtroy its unity. 
Hanks laws never will permit what the divine law 


-—- 


| forbids ; bur ſometimes forbids ; what the other will 


permit. 


1 
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n Cay, Merry. 5 

We are gay by diſpoſition; merry through turn of 
mind. Sad and ſerious are exactly their oppoſites. 

Our gaiety turns almoſt entirely to our own ad- 
vantage: but our merriment, at the ſame time that it 
is agreeable to others, is no leſs ſo to ourſelves, - 
Me ſhould, if poſſible, ſuppreſs our gaiety when in 
the houſe of affliction. We ſhould ceaſe to be merry 
when others are ſerious. | e 


: dy N 
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| Enmity, Rancounur. 
©  Enmity is more declared; it ſeems always open, 
Rancour is more concealed ; it generally diſſembles. 
Bad ſervices and rude language create. enmity, 
which' never ceaſes, till tired out with puniſhing; or 
a reconciliation is brought about by the interceſſion 
of friends. Remembrance of injuries, or affronts re- 
ceived, keeps rancour alive in the breaſt, which never 
ſubſides while there is the leaſt thirſt of vengeance, or 
till we pardon fincerely, oo 
Enmity does not always deſtroy our eſteem for an 
enemy, nor prevent our doing him the juſtice he is 
entitled to, but it will not admit of our carefling 
him, or doing him any good, otherwiſe than through 
a ſenſe of honour, or greatneſs of ſoul, to which we 
ſometimes ſacrifice our vengeance. Raxcour makes us 
embrace with pleaſure every opportunity of revenging 
{343 „ ourſelves, 
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ourſe]ves, but can hide itſelf with the cloak of friend- 
ſhip, till the very moment it begins to act. ; 


Exmity is ſometimes noble, 


* 


and it would be mean 


not to conceive it againſt certain perlons ; 3 but rencour 


is always low. 
.A ſettled enmity in rarities 
many generatiens, and will 


famendidies runs through 
not ceaſe till length of 


time ſhall  obliterate it. Perfect reconciliations are 


very rare; there remaining 


often a great deal of 


rancour in the breaſts of thoſe who ſeem moſt ſincere. 
A philoſopher ſhould have no object of enmity but 


the diſturbers of 
in any caſe, be excuſable, it 


If rancour can, 


muſt be with reſpect to 


traitors ; their crime being too black to be thought 


of without ede . 


Ne Be 


S ret 


We infmuate, by cunning and addreſs; we Feet 


by credit and artifice. 


In order to in/inuate, we muſt conſult both time and 
opportunity; in order to /uggeſt, it is neceſſary to 
have aſcendancy over the 2 of perſons. 

Inſinuate implies {ſomething delicate: /ugge/t, fre- 


quently ſomething fraudulent. 


We cover artfully what we would infinuatt : and 
what we would Jupgeft, we make.of ſome conſequence. 
We often imagine that What others 7»//nugte was 


firſt thought of by ourſelves. 


He who /ugge/ts evil to | 


another is much more culpable than . he mo com- 


— 


mits it. 


- 


— 
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F "IMS | 
Theſe ace have been reputed ſynonymous. in two 
ſenſes, as implying frequent uſe, and meaning of 
little or no value: but they are different in both. 
In the firſt ſenſe, the word ardizary ſeems to me to be 
r when the repetition. 8 queſ- 


tion 


[wg] 


uon; cammon, when a multitude of objects. Thus, 
nothing is more ordnary at court than diſſimulation. 
Monſters are common in Africa. 

In the fecond, that which is ordinary. has nothing 
to diſtinguiſh it ; that which is — nothing to 
make it ſought after. | 


u 


\ 
T0 Hear, Hearken. |; ? 
To hear. implies having the ear ſtruck with any. 
ſound, To hearken, means to lend an ear in order to 
hear. Sometimes we hear without hearkening.; and 
we often bearken without bearing. r. 
To Underftkand, Comprehend, Conceive. | 
To have juſt-and proper ideas of every thing that 
occurs, is the common fignification of theſe words: 
but, to underſtand implies 'a conformity of ideas, 
which has a peculiar relation to the value of the terms 
we uſe; to comprehend de notes ſuch a conformity as 
anſwers directly to the nature of the things we ex- 
plain; and that which is expreſſed by the word con- 
ceive relates more eſpecially to the order and deſign 
of what we propoſe. The firſt is uſed with propriety 
when applied to the particulars' of what we ſay; the 
tone with Which we ſpeak ; the turn of our phraſes; 
and the delicacy of our expreſſions. The ſecond 
ſeems to agree beſt with a relation to principles, leſ- 
ſons, precepts, and ſpeculative knowledge. The 
third appears with greater elegance, when 1t relates 
to forms, arrangement, projects, and plans; in ſhort 
all that depends on the imagination. | 
We underſtand languages. We comprehend ſciences, 
We conceive whatever has relation to arte. 
It is difficult to andertand that which is enigmati- 
cal; to comprehend that which is abſtruſe; and to con- 
cei ue that which is confuſed. * TW. 
Readineſs of wnderftanding is'a mark of acuteneſs ; 
that of comprehen/ion is a proof of penetration; that of 
' conception. denotes a clear head.... 


— 


1 : 
A lover: wnderfands the language of the paſſions. A 
learned man comprebendi the metaphyſical queſtions of 
the ſchools. An architect conceives the plan and 
een er bulling. rn 
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Na * Faſhion, Figure, Form. F 


Faſhion riſes from labour, and reſults from. the 
workmanſhip 3 the workman enriching it more or 
leſs, according to his taſte; Figure ſprings from de- 

, and reſults from the outlines of ihe thing ; the 


author of the plan making it either more or lets regu- 
lar, according to his abilities. Form riſes from con- 
ſtruction, and reſults from the arrangement of parts; 


the conductor of the work making it more or leſs na- 


- tural, as his imagination direQs him. 
The faſion of a work frequently exceeds in value 
the price of the materials. We ſeldom give in archi- 


tecture a round figure to any thing, except to ſingle 
pieces, and ſuch. as ſtand by themſelves. Paganiim 
pictures the Deity under all kinds of forms ; whereas 
8 confines it to thoſe of a man and of a 
Ove, Ho e If) SID 
We ſay of faſhion, that it is cither pretty or ugly; 


of fgure, that it is either agreeable or diſagreeable; 


of form, that it is either common or uncommon. 


wy 


Trag, Defe8, ImperfeGion. 
Fault includes in its idea a relation to the maker; 


ſo that, While it implies ſome real want in the finiſh- 
ag of the work, it denotes alſo that it was owing to 


the workman. Defe& expreſſes ſomething imperſed 


in the thing, without any relation to the maker of it. 


Tmperfe&tion intimates ſomething of leis conſequence 


than is underſtood by the preceding words, and is 
"uſed with more propriety in morality, than either in 


phyſics or mechanics. 


Ihe ſmoaking of chimneys is a great an in 
| houſes; as a little attention in the builder may eaſily 


prevent 


a@ _ Ke Kal __.&t . 


VVV 
prevent it. When the beauty of a building is {poil- | 
ed for want of room or ropes materials, it is a defe&# . ,-—- 
which the builder could not prevent. Iuperfrctions 128 

are conſidered by the bigoted religioniſt as real ſins; 


but reaſonable chriſtians look upon them only as the 1 
natural conſequents of frail humanity. F % 

N . Fault, Crine. | 9 
Faults reſult from human weakneſs; being tran 7] 


greſſions of the rules of duty. Crimes proceed from 


£20 1 

the wickedneſs of the heart, being act. ons gainſt the 8 
rules of nature. FL | | Y 

The effects of anger and the intrigues of gallantry 0 - 
are faults, Calumnies and aſſaſſi nations are crimes. „ 


It is our indiſpenſible duty to pardon faults, but 
puniſh crimes. 3 N 


+ . 
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To Oblige, Conftrain, Compel, Force. 1 55 - 
The laſt of theſe words riſes upon the third, as the 
third does upon the ſecond, and the ſecond upon the 
firſt, each of them implying an oppoſition to liberty. 
The word obige relates more to duty or neceſſity, in- 
timating a power acting on us, in conformity to our * 
inclinations: cenſrain refers to thoſe troubleſome - 
oppoſitions that make us determine againſt our incli- == 
nations; compel alludes to power and authority, which bk 
makes us act in expreſs contrariety to our will, which 
we lament the not being maſter,of: the word, force, . 5 
implies contrary efforts of a vigorous action, which ; | 8 
we try to reſiſt, but in vain. n * 
The duty of a child to its parents obliges it to aſſiſt 
them in their old age. The weaker and ſofter ſex is . 
that which can leaſt brook conſtraint. There are ſome 
occaſions on which we ſhould not be ſorry to be compelled 
even to that we are moſt unwilling to do.' Ancient 
politeneſs of the table went ſo far as to force gueſts to 
e / rf no BS wad 
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HLieavineſi, Weight. TR 

In the figurative ſenſe, the difference of theſe words 
is ſo extremely great as need no pointing out; in the 
literal, indeed, they are often confounded ; conſider- 
ed then, in this laſt ſenſe, heawine/5 is that quality in 
a body which we feel, and diſtinguiſh by itſelf: 
weight is the meaſure and degree of that quality, 
which we cannot aſcertain but by compariſon. 

We ſay abſolutely, and in an undetermined ſenſe, 
that a thing is heavy ; but relatively, and in a man- 
ner determined, that it is of ſuch a-weight, for ex- 

_ ample, of two, three, or four pounds. 

A thouſand circhmſtances prove the heawine/*s of the 

air; and the mercury determines its exa& averght. 
——̃ ——— 
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To Return, Surrender, Reſtore. 

We are ſaid to return what has been lent or given 
us: to ſurrender what we have in pledge or charge: 
to reſtore what we have taken or ftolen. | 

We ought to return punctually; to /arrender faith- 
fully; and to re/ore wholly, *' | 
Me borrow with an intent to return; we take a 
thing in charge with a view. of ſurrendering it again; 
but we ſeldom take with a deſign to refore. 

Cuſtom makes uſe of theſe words on the following 
occaſions; the firſt with reſpe& to civility, favours, 
preſents, or teſtimonies of kindneſs ; the ſecond with 
re ſpect to what we are entruſted with; honours, em- 
plo s, or offices, with which we are inveſted : the 
third, with relation to things taken away that have 

been our due.” Thus, we return money that has been 
lent us; preſents we have received; and letters to a 
deferted ſweet-heart: we ſurrender a child to its pa- 
rents; the ribbon of an order, the ſtaff of command, 
ſeals, and dignities to a prince; we reſtore an accuſed 
perſon, when found innocent, to his eſtates and ho- 
nours ;- and a minor to the poſſeſſion of his effect; 
which have been held from him _ of 
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 Sincerity, Frankne/s, Plainneſs, Ingenuouſugſi. 
Sincerity prevents our ſpeaking otherwiſe than we 
think, and is a virtue. Frantne/s makes us ſpeak as 
we think, and is a natural effect. Plainneſs is ſpeak- 
ing freely what we think ; and ſprings, ſometimes, 
from want of reflection. Ingenuou/ue/s makes us de- 
clare what we know, and is often a folly. 


A /incere man will not deceive ; a fran man will 


not diſſemble; a plain man is not apt to flatter ; 
2 ingenuous man knows not how to conceal any 
thing. | 4 Ce, 
Sincerity is of great value in the intercourſe of the 
heart. Frankne/s facilitates the commerce of the 
world. Plainne/s is often conſidered as a want of po- 
liteneſs. Jngenuouſne/s is frequently found to err 
againſt prudence. - | * We 
The fincere are always eſteemed. The frank pleaſe 
all the world. The plain ſometimes offend. The 
#ngenuous often betray themſelves. 
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E Experiment, Trial, Proof. 
Experiment relates properly, to the truth of things; 
it determines whether a thing is oris not ; clearing up 
of doubt, and diffipating ignorance. FVrial. concerns 
particularly, the uſe gf, things; judging whether 
they are proper or not; it ſettles the matter and de- 
termines the will. Prof has a greater relation to the 
quality of things, teaching us whether they are good 
or bad, diſtinguiſhing the beſt, and taking away any 
fear of being deceived. - 5 : 
We make experiments, in order to know; trials, to 
— — and progs, to be thoroughly acquainted 
Eaperimemts confirm our opinions, being the root 
of knowledge. Trial condutts our taſte, being the 
road to ſatisfaction. Preef removes our fears, and is 
a remedy againſt error and impoſture. 

G 2 3 Efey, 
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Efigy, Inage, Status. ; | 

| Corporeal repreſentation is the common idea o 
"theſe three words; but an effigy is to ſupply the place 
of the real thing; an image is to ſhew the attitude 
and deſign, but in miniature; a fate the ſame; but 

as large as life. 8 i 0G | 
Perſons who draw on themſelves the popular odium 
are ſometimes hung in efigy. mages are made of 
china, filver, '&c. and ſet up in houſes by way of 
ornament. We erect fatues of our kings, in grateful 
remembrance of them. hy * 


ape 


To Give, Preſent, Offer. 1 
Of theſe three words, that of give is generally uſed 
in a familiar ſenſe; that of pre/ent in a reſpeciful 
one; that of offer in a religious one. We give to 
our ſervants. We preſent to princes. | We. offer to 
God. | | ; 
We give what we would have received. We pre- 
ſent what we think will be agreeable. We er what 
we imagine will be acceptable, 5 Si 
We cannot give what does not belong to us, nor 


er what is not in our power; but we ſometimes pre- | 


ent what is neither ours, nor in our power to give. 


F 
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Frupality, Oecon emp. 
Frugality implies only diſcretion of expence; ceco- 
nomy includes in its idea ſome kind of management, 
in order to eke matters out. Woes Fain! © 
Frugality is generally the province of the huſband ; 
whole buſineſs is to take care his expences do not ex- 
ceed his income: 2economy is principally the care of 


the wife, whoſe ſtudy is, by a prudent management, 


if poſſible, to make up every deſiciency. 
LN they | Clothes, 
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| Clothes, Dreſs. | CIT 

Clothes expreſs ſimply, that which covers the body, 
and include all, for that purpoſe, from head to foot, 
and nothing more ; it is for this reaſon we ſay, with” 
propriety, the neceſſaries of life conſiſt in meat, drink, 
lodging and clothes. Dreſi has a more confined mean- 
ing; beſides that of a bare covering, it includes in 
its idea a relation to form and faſhion, as well to the 
ornaments as the neceſſaries; thus we ſay a Spaniſh 
dreſs ; « Hungarian 4e; a rich dreſs, &c. | 2) 

Though the ſword and cockade cannot be called + 
clothes, they are nevertheleſs part of the dreſi of an 


Wonder, Aftoniſhment, Amazement, Surprize. 

Of theſe words, that of zvonder implies admiration: 
at ſomething extraordinary; a/toni/oment is a ſudden 
confuſion of mind;-arifing from either fear or wonder ; 
amazement implies a greater degree of aſfeniſbment; 
as to ſurprixe, it means only being taken unawares. 

Of all theſe words, <v9rder and; 3 ſuppoſed 
to be neareſt to each other in ſignification; but even 
between theſe may be obſerved a difference; the firſt 
being generally conſidered as relative to things good 

in themſelves, the latter with ref} to either good 
or bad. We are apt to wonder when a bad man does 
good, and be farprized when a good man does ill. 

Beſides wonder includes in its idea ſome ſmall de- 
gree of conſideration, /urprize does not. | 
If a mean-fpirited perſon whom I have inſulted 
ſhould come to me in order to ſolicit a reconciliation, 
I ſhould naturally ſay, I am ſurprixed at his coming, 
but when I reflet on the meanneſs of his ſpirit I do 
not much wonder. | CHEE Hs 

Wonder and farprize act upon the mind; a/toni/+- 
ment and amazement upon the ſenſes. 

We wonder and are ſurprixed at the miracuſous 
events of providence. We are aftoni/bed and amazed 
at the extraordinary qualities of the magnet. 4 

550 1988 03 | Liberality 


L.iberality, Generofity, Bounty. 

A ready and willing diſtribution, according to our 
abilities is the general idea of theſe three words; but 
| they have each a particular one, as follows: liberaliiy 

imphes acts of mere giving or f. nnz: ; Efnerofit fy, 
acts of greatneſs ; bounty, 4. of kindnelſs.. © 
| A liberal man gives freely; a generous man ay ; ; 
1 | anda bountiful man charitably. f 
5 Liberality is a natural diſpoſition; genere ty pro- 
"ceeds from elevation of ſentiment ; bounty ; rom reli- 
gious motives. 

Liberality. denotes freedom of ſpirit; Einer 
greatneſs of ſoul ; Bounty openneſs of heart. 

Too great liberality borders upon profuſeneſs, it 
then becomes a fault. Generg/ity is a princely quality, 
and if it does not exceed the bounds of our abilities 
is always commendable. Bounty is an e gee vir- 
why and-never goes enrewarded. | 
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Prepoſeſed, Opiniated, _ 

Theſe epithets denote a folly, which conſiſts in being 
tos much wedded to our own opinion; but that 
which is particularized by the word prepoſſefed, ſeems 
to ariſe from exceſs of | prejudice; which. ſeduces and 
cauſes us to think what we have preconceived the 
beſt, - paying little or "ho regard to the opinions of 
others. In one ont, this folly ſeems to be the 
effect of an oviredundnels for his own notions, and a 
contempt for thoſe of others. 

A perſon prepofeſſed follows his own opinions, after 
7 examining in ſome ſort thoſe of others. One who is 

opiniated follows his own notions e nes 
ever ubnipg to thoſe of others. | 
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We life i in taking any thing up we rate, ie 


it u prght or placing 1 to ſome order. Thus, 
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we /ift a weight, &c. we raiſe the head; we al . 
an '3 we raiſe a Kal. 
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To Inflitute, Found, Eftabliſh, Endow. 
To inſtitute is to create and form things, having 
ſome relation to the author or him who firſt contrived 
or laid down the plan. To found, is to give birth to 
ſuch plan. To ęffablißb, is to fix that plan upon a 
laſting baſis. To endow, is to provide the neceſſaries 
for its ſubſiſtence, _ 

After univerſities were once inflituted, colleges were 
founded, though not at firſt endowed ; ſince. which, 
thoſe noble inffitutions have been well eſtabliſbed BY . 
ſuch ende ꝛumonti as do honour to our * oY 
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SY Weed” 1 Fortune. SEES: 5 
Chance forms neither order or deſign z-we So 
attribute to it knowledge or will, and its events are 
always very uncertain. Fortune lays plans and deſigns, 
but without choice; we attribute to it a will without 
diſcernment, and ſay. that it acts blindly, __- 
The chief of our ſucceſſes are more owing to 
chance than ſkill: it is ſometimes a long while before 
fortune will look upon us with a favourable eye. 


Lot, Def. ders ho. 

Lot ſappoſes diſtinctions and a ka of - ita. 
we attribute to it a hidden determination, which 
keeps us in doubt till the inſtant it ſhews itſelf. De- 
Aim forms deſigns, diſpoſitions, and connections; we 

attribute to it knowledge, will and powers its views 
are determined and unalterable. JE | 

Lot decides ; -deftiny' ordains. . 21 1 
We obſerve many 1q extremely raſh as'to 4euve their 
lives to the lat of a die. Whatever «deſtiny deertes is 
G F inevitable, 
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inevitable, becauſe we can neither ſorce its diſpoſition 
nor ſee beyond the reach of its light. 
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1 - 8 Religion, Piety, Devotion. 
| | The word religion is not conſidered here as fignify- 
1 ing the worſhip we owe to the Deity, and the tribute 
of our dependance upon him, but as denoting a qua- 
| f lity of the ſoul, and a diſpoſition of the heart towards 
9 God: it is in this ſenſe only that it is reputed as 
| - ſynonymous with the other two. This diſpoſition, 
then, prevents dur failing in any part of our duty to 
the Supreme Mo Piet makes us acquit e 
with greater reſpect and zeal. Devotion adds to this, 
. outwardly, a ſerious compoſed behaviour. 
LI It is ſufficient for a worldly 2 to be religious ; 
| piety agrees beſt with perſons who pride themſelves in 
virtue, and, as to devorzon, it is the employ of people 
perfectly recluſe. ja 1 | 
Religion is more internal; piety is both internal 
and external; devotion is ſometimes more external. 
Where there is no apy there is no religion. He 
Who fails in his reſpect for religious worſhip fails in 
oy, Devotion, unleſs ſincere, is mocking the Moft 
18 . * 4 l 
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| Empire, Kingdom. 

Theſe are names given to different dominions 
whence princes take this title of emperor or king; 
tis not, however, in this alone that their difference 

It appears to me that the word empire conveys an 

idea of a vaſt territory, compoſed of various people: 
whereas that of 4ingdom_ implies one more bounded, 
and intimates the unity of that nation of which it is 
formed. It is perhaps from this difference of idea that 
the different denomination of ftates, and the titles 
their princes enjoy take their riſe; if it is not the 
only reaſon, it is at leaſt the common one, as we "or 
f f * remar 
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remark in the empire of Germany, the empire of Ru. 


fa, and in the Ottoman empire, of whoſe diverſity of 


people and nations the world is well acquainted : on 
the other hand, we ſee, in thoſe ſtates which bear 


the name of kingdom, ſuch as France, Spain, Poland. 


&c. that the diviſion of provinces does not deſtroy the 


unity of the people. f | | 
There is in #izgdoms a uniformity of fundamental 


laws; the difference of particular laws arifing from 
different cuſtoms, which in no reſpect hurt the unity 
of political adminiſtration. It is from this uniformity, 


or ſingle government, that the words Hing and Hing- 
dom take their rife ; for this reaſon alſo, though there 
may be many perſons in the adminiſtration, there is ne- 


vertheleſs but one prince or ſovereign miniſter : but it 
is not the fame in empires, one * of which is ſome- 
times governed by fundamental laws, very different. 
from thoſe by which another part of the ſame empire 


is governed: this diverſity deſtroys the unity of go- 


vernment; and *tis the ſubmiffion of certain chiefs to 
the command of a general ſuperiour, that preſerves 
the union of the ſtate : it is alfo from this right of go- 
verning that the words emperor and empire are deriv- 
ed. —— it is, that there are many ſovereigns and 
kingdoms in the ſame empire. | | * 
he Roman dominion was originally a 4ingdom, 
being formed of one ſingle people; the name empire 
was not given it till ſuch time as it brought under its 
ſubjection other foreign ones, who became, though 
in themſelves diſtinct nations, members of that ſtate, 
and over whom the Romans eſtabliſhed one go- 
vernment, though they had ſeparate adminiſtra- 
tons. 0 1 . - 
The advantages we find in the ſociety of a body 
politic, contribute as much on the part of ſubjeQs to 
form kingdoms as the deſire of governing on the part 
ef princes. - It was ambition alone that formed the 
plan-of empires, which were eſtabliſhed, and are ſup- 
ported chiefly by the force of arms. 776 
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; Peer, Ability, Faculli x,. 

. Theſe words &re explained, and taken here in 4 

moral and literal ſenſe : they all ſignify a diſpoſition 

in the ſubject, by means of which it is capable of 

acting or producing an effect; but that of poaber reſults 

from ſupply or liberty of acting; ability riſes from 
ſtrength ; faculty from natural properties, 

A man, without the aids of grace, has not even the 

| power of doing good. Youths in want of wiſdom to 

deliberate ; old age, of ability to execute. The hu- 

man mind has the faculty of reaſoning, *' 

Our power frequently diminiſhes, by long uſe. 

Age deilroys our ability to ſatisfy the paſſions, though 

it does not our deſires. The mind will often loſe its 


Faculties by aceidents Happening to the organs of 
— f . 
. * / » | 5 Fo ” 73 70 : 


wr. Pleaſure, Delight. +, -- 
The idea of pleaſure is of a good much more exten- 
five than that of geligbt, becauſe this word relates to 
a greater number of objects than the other; whatever 
agreeably affects the mind, the heart, the ſenſes, the 
fortune, &c. produces pleaſure. The idea of delight 
riſes upon that of pleaſure, by force of opinion; but 
is nevertheleſs a good of much leſs extent, with re- 
ſpect to objects; it is limited, properly, to ſenſation, 
and has a particular relation to good entertainment. 
True philoſophy finds pleaſure in every occupation. 
There cannot be a greater de/ight than in the true re- 
liſh of innocent mirth, Ges; | 
There is ſtill another ſenſe in which theſe words are 
uſed, that in which we fay of a perſon that he gives 
himſelf up entirely to ” oe that he enjoys the 


ſeligbis of the country. Taken in this laſt ſenſe, 
they have equally, as in the other, their differences, 
and particular niceties. Thus, pleaſures relate more 
to perſonal practice, ſuch as cuſtoms, paſtimes and 
1ecreations ; delights more to the charms which are 

| ; "furniſhed 


» 


l * L 131 ! ] 
furniſhed by nature, art, and opulence ; ſuch as - 
ſweet, habitations, ſtudied conveniences, and choice 


— 


company. 


— 
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Content, Satisfaction. 


7 


bu 


Content alludes properly to that inward ſerenity of 
heart which renders the ſoul ſedate and compoſed, 
Satisfaction relates more to the paſſions, being a 
change, owing to.ſome ſucceſs, in which we hug our- 
ſelves: 3 5 125 

No reſtleſs or turbulent man can ever enjoy true 

content. Fati faction hardly ever accompanies im- 


moderate ambition 

E Excurſion, Ramble, Jaunt. c 
Excurſion ſuppoſes a pleaſurable expedition to ſome | 
diſtant place, determined on ſome time before. ; f 
Ramble implies an irregular roving in places unthought - 
of till che time we arrive there. By jaunt is under= 
ſtood a walk or journey, agreeable to the perſon who 
takes it, but held in contempt by others, or con- 
ſidered as an act of levitx. Wo 

We ſay innocent excur/ions ; wild rambles; and im- 
prudent jaunts. 5 | 7 
- Excur/ions are neceſſary to perſons in a ſedentary 1 
way of life, in order to unbend the mind and exerciſe 
the body. Rambling is an evident ſign of an unſteady 
diſpoſition, Jaunts, in parties of pleaſure, have been 
often attended with calamitous conſequences. 


——— — 
8 f 

Ale-bouſe, Public-honſs. 4 
Nothing is more common than the general uſe of 3 
' theſe terms to expreſs one and the ſame thing, but = 
with great impropriety: though every a/e-hou/e is un- 
doubtedly a public-houſe, it does not follow that every - ö 
public-houſe is an ale-houſe. Public-houſe is a more ex- 
| 68 6 -  - © tenhkive 


= 


- 
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ſtructive truth. 


„ 8 

tenſive expreſſion, implying a houſe open for the en. 
tertainment of the public; whereas ale-hou/e is more 
limited, denoting a particular ſpecies of public-hou/es, 
that which is appropriated to the ſale of beer. Thus 
taverns, coffee-houſes, &c. are public-houſes ; but not 
ale-houſes, x | 

Gentlemen frequent many public-bouſes without 
any ſort of diſgrace ; but it always leſſens their cha- 
racters to be ſeen in an ale- bons. . 


———— 


Lie, Falſebood. 
Contrariety to truth is the general idea of theſe 
two words; but that of lie r always ſomething 
criminal, whereas that of falſebood does not. | 
If queſtioned in a cauſe, wherein bound to tell the 
truth, we do not; we are guilty of a lie; if we deviate 
from truth, where there is no ſuch obligation, it is 
merely a falſebood. | N 

Lies are always finful ; falſeboodt many times juſ- 
tifiable, A lie is an offence to God, and a diſgrace 
to man. A beneficial fal/ehood is preferable to a de- 


Fo: ; Sen, Ocean, OO 

By /ea is underſtood a large body of water oppoſed 
to land, confined within certain bounds; by ocean, a 
much larger body, whoſe utmoſt verge is not parti- 
cularly known. Thus, we ſay the Baltic ea; the 
Mediterranean fea ; the Adriatic /ea ; but the Weſtern 
ocean; the Atlantic ocean; the Pacific ocean: So, 
again, the wide fea but the vaſt ocean.” * 


> = 


Social, Soria le. 1 


of theſe two words, that of /ocial relates more to 


a chriſtian-like diſpoſition ; that of ſociable, more to a 
familiar one, 1 | | 5 
= 4 7 1 


( 133 1 . 
Tis goodneſs of heart that ts a man be; "4 
ſweetneſs of temper that makes him /ociable. _ 
Humanity, benevolence, beneficence, friendſhip, 
&c. are the ſocial virtues ; good nature, good humour, 
CIO: A. are the qualities chat A ag 8 
ſociable. i 
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Luxury, 7 oluptuouſutſs.. 2 
3 the general ſenſe of theſe words, luxury implies 


iving one's ſelf up to ' pleaſure; Wm. | 


Igence in the ſame to exceſs. 


be larury of a people is the forerunner ef their | 
ruin, The voluptuous man wallows in ſenſuality, and 


is void of the feelings of hamanity.- 


'Befides this diſtinction, there is one far more den. 


cate and refined, and which requires ſome attention 
to be thoroughly conceived. Notwithſtanding cuſtom 
has always made uſe of the word wo/uptuon/ne/s in a 


bad ſenſe, equally with that of laxury, it appears to 


me that it may ſometimes be uſed with propriety in a 
good one. To comprehend this properly, it muſt 
firſt be conſidered that luxury implies groſs corporal 


lere only; wolupruouſneſs, mental as well as 
* N Thus ebriety, epicuriſm, venery, &c. are 
eac 


ſpecies of luxury; but we may be volup- 


tuous, even in things innocent in themſelves, as in 
the ra 7 7 enjoyment of a fine proſpect; the 


ſtudied delightfulneſs of a rural retreet. 
In this ſenfe, lu indulged to I is luxury; love 
e to exceſs ans 


SE; * 


| Ale W 1 e ws 
A man may be /ober, and not Hemperate'; ener. 
yet not abftemious. 


In that ſenſe in which. theſe words are re. puted 
ſynonymous, /obriety implies preſent freedom 1 5 
the power of ſtrong liquor; temperance ſigniſies mo- 


W in e ; and by ab/emiou/ne/+ is AER 
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_ © » A fober man may drink much and not be affected 


L 134 ] 
ſtood a refraining from all ſorts of liquor that may 
intoxicate. 
Some men who have hs character of bin ſober 
very little deferve it, as their freedom from intoxica. 
tion is more owing to ſtrength of conſtitution, which 
reſiſts the force of ſtrong drink, then to the virtue of 
temperance. An abſtemious perſon practiſes the virtue of 
ſelf-denial, and-by u rigid abſtinenee from all liquors 
that may hurt him, keeps his head clear, and his 
conſtitution ſound. | 


with it. A remperate man drinks little. An em. 
o#s man drinks not at all 
Mete. e word drink *, bs meant the aſe 3 of Arong FEY 
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| an, Sear; Acid. 

Thbeſe words expreſs different degrees of ſourneſs ; 
Harp implies ſourneſs without aſtringeney, or a (mall 
degree of ſourneſ:, Thus, wine, beer, &c. grow 
frequently Harp by long keeping. Sour includes in 
its idea little or no acrtmony. Thus, cyder, vine- 
gat, verjuice, &c. are /ozr, but palatable; made ſo 

or uſe. By acid is underſtocd a corroſive Javier 3 as 
| the acid lemon ; the ace trial; Ke. 4 


if 
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1 Unreaſonable, Inconſiſtent, Abſurd. 
The general idea of "theſe three words is incon- 
gruity; but that of znrea/onable implies rather non- 
agreeableneſs to reaſon ; that of inconſiſtent, contra- 
riety of act or argument, where one part deſtroys the 
other; that of ab/urd ſeems to intimate both. 

Nothing can be more "unreaſonable than requeſt- 
ing tlie ſervices of another to his detriment ; he who 

complies with ſuch requeſt would act very inconfifttntly 4 
and th would commit the groſſeſt ab/urdity.. 

He who endeavours to'raife his own name by cruſh- 
ing that of another, acts unrea/onably. He who would 


de thought a man of fene _ — and ſtrives 
to 


„ 


ane 4 . 
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to ſupport that character by a contumelious cont 


of others, acts incon/iftently, He who is worm in 
either of wet e acts 3 r 


» * * 
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e F 4. 
Ab ſtinence implies a forbearance from fach food as 


is ſuppoſed to pamper the fleſh; fuß, a reſtraining 
from all ſorts of food. Wedneſdays and Fridays are 


appointed by the church as days of ab/tinence, Aſh- 


, ad I e as * 


C ontiguous, 5 | a 

BI y the word contiguous is underſtood, ſoſitu ated as to 
touch ; by adjacent, ſo lying as havin nothing of the 
ſame kind between ; Thus, one houſe or one room 
is contiguous to another; but we ſay an adjacent 
church; the udjacent village. 

The true ſenſe then of theſe words is, that contiguous 
impligs actual contact; adjacent, poly hard * 


. " - 
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| Benevolence, Benefienge. | 
Of * two words one is the intention, the other 
the act; benevolence, being the deſire of doing ain 7 
— actual goodneſs. | 
A benevolent, man delights in bensficence. 3 
Providence has ſufficiently evinced its love to man- 


kind, by planting in our nature à beneyolent. diſpoſi-, 


tion, and rewarding the effect of that diſpoſition, be-. 


neficence. N 


ee Familiar, ae. 


Aſlight or initial knowledge of any one conflitutes 
intance. To be familiar requires an acquaintance 
of ſome ſtanding. Intimacy ſuppoles ſuch an acquaint-" 


8 Theſe 
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© "+ Theſe words then riſe one upon the other by gra. 
dation; intimacy reſulting from ' cloſe familiarity, 
which proceeds from long acquaintance. | 
Thoſe who are apt to be familiar on a ſlight ac- 
quaintance, will never acquire any degree of intimacy ; 
as forwardneſs of that ſort generally meets with the 
contempt of man kind. 


\ 


| 3 172 „ ooo 
1 . By the word Pillar is underſtood à ſupporter of 
4 ſome roof; by the word celumr, a particular kind of 
pillar, that which is round: thus every column is a 
14 paoillar, though every pillar is not a column. | 
113 In moſt buildings, where the beauty of the archi- 
tecture is ſtudied, columns are generally inſulated ; 
= | whereas ſquare pillars are, for the moſt part, ſer with- 
5 17 in a wall, ſhewing only a fourth or fifth part of their 
| | | thickneſs, and are then called pitaſters. © | 
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, Amuſement, Diverſion. 

5 The general idea of theſe words is innocent recrea- 
1 | tion; but that of amu/ement implies tranquil enter- 
— | tainment; that of d/ver/ion, tumultuons merriment. 

Card- playing, concerts, plays, &c. are amn/ements ; 
| ene eee, horfe-races, &c. are diver- 
| Some perſons are ſo quietly inclinedas'to find great 
| | amuſement in reading, while others are of ſuch a riot- 
1 ous difpoſition, as to imagine all diverfor conſiſts in 

„ 575 = 0109 - 
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| ; Satire, Lampoon 
- Satire is general, being a poem in which the folly 
and wickedneſs of the times are ſeverely cenſured ; 
i : written with an intent to reform. Lampoonis a poem 
| alſo, but perſonal, containing invective * 
Vi ö l Ag 


| | 7 
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, againſt one perſon in particular, with à deſign only 

0 vex. SOS] 

A ſetirethen is commendable ; a Jampoon ſcurrilous. 
The laſh of /atire has been often found more bene- 
ficial to a ſtate than the ſcourge of power. The 

writer of a lampoon may be well compared to a bee, 
whoſe ſting wounds but ſlightly, but whoſe malicious 

act is ſure to be puniſhed by the whole ſwarm. \ 


— 


Slͤreeple, Spire, 
By theſe words is meant a high building, raiſed 
above the main edifice; but that of Feeple is more 
general; that of ſpire more particular, = 
Steeple implies the turret of a church, be it of what 
form ſoever. By ire is underſtood a freple riſing 
taper to the top. 5 222 


EKReligion, Perſuaſion. 
The ſenſe in which theſe words are held as ſynony- 
mous is that of a certain ſyſtem of divine faith and 
. Worſhip, But that which religion implies ſeems to be 
one more general and eftabliſhed; that which is un- 
derſtood by perſuaſion more particular and vague. 
By perſuaſion then is meant a deviation from ſome | 


ſettled religion, "Bud: 1 | 
The divine fyſtems of the church of England and 
t of the church of Rome are religions; thoſe of a Preſ- 


byterian and a Lutheran are per/ua/ions. 


| Letter, Epiftle, | 
Cuſtom has made the word letter of more genera 
uſe than epiftle « letter being quite familiar; epi/tle 
rather pedantic :- but this is not the only obſervation 
I would make. Letter appears to me more proper - 
when the matter relates to private correſpondence ; 
epiſtle, when the buſineſs is public. Thus o ſay 
ters 


5 


— 
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letters of friendſhip ; letters of buſineſs ; but if theſe 
letters relate to public matters, or appear in print, 
oe may with elegance call them epiftles; as Paul's 
1 * epiſtler; Ovid's epiftles; Melmoth's epiffles. - "4 HO 
1 The word epi/le may be uſed with-propriety when 
N tte ſubject is written in verſe, or in an ancient lan- 

| guage; indeed it is never uſed with N when it 
. refers to modern compoſitions. We ſay Voltaire's 
|} letters; Pope's letters; but the epiftlhes of Cicero, 


i Pliny, and Sena... 


We —— —— 
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BY 4 The preſent age has made an innovation with re- 
1 ſpect to theſe, two. words, converting the ſubſtantive 
gold into an adjective, and altering the ſenſe of golden, 
1: which in reality implies made of golg,” into that of 
| gilt. In this corrupted ſenſe then I am obliged to 
conſider them; as fuel; the word gold relates to the 
metal of which a thing is made ; that of goſden to the 
hue it bears. Thus we ſay a goli ring; a gold watch; 
a gold buckle; but the golden lion; the golden head; 
the golden lamp. That theſe ideas are 1 confuſed 
| s very evident; as we ſometimes hear ef a golden cup, 
or a golden ewer. Should it be ſaid ſuch a one Role a 
N golaen cup from the houſe, with the golden lamp, we 
| mmuſt either imagine that both cup and lamp were of 
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4 - folid gold, or that they were only gilt. 
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3 | 14 58 wours Effort... 

1 Endeavour is labour directed to ſome certain end; 

| ort is a laborious endeavour. | 
When we would accompliſh a deſign, we uſe our 

endeavours ; if we meet with any conſiderable and un- 

| l obſtacles in the way, we apply our utmoſt 
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Mute, gala. 


By mate is underſtood incapability ef, perch] by 


Alen, a voluntary forbearance. 
In eaſtern countries nobles have mute Attendant 
Silence i is a mark of wiſdom. | 
A man had ſometimes better be abſolutely mute than 
inadvertently betray himſelf, as is frequently the caſe 
by too great a volubility, and which Silence only 
would prevent. | 


11 * Lo + 
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„ Chamber. 1 


Room is a general expreſſion ; ry chamber, p articular 
Room implies. any divided part 15 A houſe. 
Gabe is a room appropriated to ſleep in. 
We ſay a ſpacious ram; a ſnug chamber. 
Some chambers are ſo contrived as to conceal the 
Wa ans ce een fit enen, ee " 
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Houſe, 7 enement. 


The preſent ſigtification of theſe . is, had houſe 
means a dwelling diſtinct by itſelf ; tenement, part of 
i houſe divided off for the nie of another re Ad 

We ſay a N eee pee io A ing pour” 
tenement. 4 5“. 

Large bouſer, "which the owners find diſcult to ſet 
to one family, are frequently converted into ſmall 
tenements, and let out to many. 

In law, the wor! tenement implies any eſtate chat 
. apr mes” 4 


* 


oy po 6s . 


Lodging 4 more to a ſet of rooms appro- 
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ment, more to a convenient dwelhng in ſorze public 
edifice. | 

The firſt or ſecond tory of a houſe let out is called 
a hdging any particular range of rooms in a large 


building, ſo allotted as to contain a number of fami. 
lies, one over another, is called an apartment. As 


| the apartments in an hoſpital ; the apartments in an 


inn of court ; the apartments in a palace. 
It is, in ſome reſpects mean to live in a lodging ; but 
perſons of great fortune re dwelt with credit! in 


apartments. 
* 
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Warmth, Fervency. 
Conſidering theſe words in a'religious ſenſe, that 
of fervency ſeems to riſe upon <wwarmth; warmth 


Re — cb ue, of devotion in oppoſition to cool- 


5 ; ſervency great heat of mind, as oppoſed to cold- 
— d. 


Warmth is in forte meats geben; it will make 
us punctual in the exerciſe of our duty, thro? a ſenſe 
of gratitude and affection: ency has a dangerous 


tendency ; it will, if not kept within due bounds, 
drive men into enthufiaſm. 


Warmth is the offspring of a good ane fervency, 
of a weak mind. | 


Warmth makes the heart beat high i in | the cauſe of 


God. Ferwency will carry us into a vain confidence 
of having fome intercourſe with the . 


Plenty, 1 * „ 


By plenty | is underſtood enough, and ſome little to 
ſpare ; by . more than enough, or a con- 


fiderable deal over. „ e 


He that wants bot a | vine of cloth, and poſſeſſes a 
yard and a quarter, has plenty: he That needs but 


one yard, and has ſeveral, may be ſaid to have 


abundance. 
Bs contented man will be ſatisfied, cho he ſhould fall 
ſhort 
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ſhort of plenty; but the covetous man is ſtill graſping, 5 
for more, even though he enjoys abundance.” * 
Surmiſe, Suſpicion. 44 
Surmiſe is imagination in general, without certain 
1 : Suſpicion is imagination of ſome ill, with- 
out proOo . a 1 , 9 
Surmiſe is often uſed with reſpect to things good in 
themſelves; /u/picton, never but with regard to things 
that TE VVT 
Surmiſe is an imperſect notion, or a kind of con- 
jecture, riſing in a great meaſure from curioſity ; /«/- 
ficion ſuppoſes a degree of fear and jealouſy concern- | 
ing things not- Known. „„ 3 | 
We ſhould never build an opinion upon bare /ur- 
miſe, which is at beſt but a ſandy foundation. Spi- 
cion is in reality its own tormen tor, raiſing in the mind > 
a thouſand apprehenſions, which is no eaſy matter 


1 


afterwards to quel. 
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A Sequel, Concruſion. N 
= Sequel is the ſucceeding part ; conclufron the cloſe. © — 
Wy, The /equel continues; the conclufion ends. | 
mat: A ſtory is unintelligible without its /egue/ ; but not | 
oe ſo without 9 ; the conclu/ion being compre- 

: | hended in few words; the /eqze/ requiring many. 


The ſeguel, in part, forms the ſtory ; the concluſion * 
puts the finiſhing ſtroke to it. 2 f 
Before we paſs any judgment on what we hear, we 


ſhould attend to the /equel, and wait till the cen- - Yo 
e to ũũw TI tots Hor key tek 7 
con- p - | - 
ſes a 7 W. ood oninr 36h EY 
_ The act of ſpreading abroad is the ber idea of 
wy theſe two words; but that of di/per/e ſeems to imply 
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ſome ſort of order and care: that of ſcalter means to 

throw about looſely and careleſly.. - 

In order to ſow. a field we 4! i/perſe the ſeed in diffe- 

rent places. He -who-featters-his wealth, without 
making a proper uſe of it, will one day come to 
want. 

To diſperſe is always voluntary: to Keen is fre 

Gently involuntary, 

When a family of children are come to years 5 ma- 
turity they generally diſpenſe themſelves into various 
| Nr, It is almoſt impoſſible to carry a load of hay 

om one place to another without Satterieg {ome 


of it. WS 


New, Freſh, Recent. 

That which has not been uſed is new; that whicu 
Is not llale i 1s > freſs ; ; that which has Juſt ee i 
Fecent. 

We ſay of clothes that they are new; of topics that 
they are freþ ; of actions that they are recent. 

A thought is zew by the turn we give it; Hreſb, by 
the ſenſe it Sen ; recent, by the time of its pro- 
duction. 

New things carry 2 5 them a creditable appear- 

. ance. Freſp matters are food for tatlers. We are more 
eee with recent ſtories than with thoſe of long date. 
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- Dxbreſſon wird. 
Theſe words have been treated of before, when 
that of expreſſion was conſidered as impl ing a phraſe 
of ſpeech; but there being another 44 in which it 
is uſed as ſynonymous with word, it may not be un- 
- neceſſary to ſhew- the difference between them: and 
as the diſtinction is very 0 78 5 we muſt view it 
with attention. 
+. Expreſſion then repreſents the meaning : a word ex- 
preſles the idea, which weemploy to form that meaning. 
It is in order to * the expreſſion that the word 1 5 "ay 
WS HRC »v 


when 
hraſe 
ich it 


ö 
bliſhed. - The firſt is natural, general, and univerſal 


* 


among all men; the ſecond is arbitary and different 


according to the varied cuſtom of the people. The 
Yes and the No are always, and in all places, the 
ſame expreſſions; that is, they carry the ſame mean- 
ing; but that meaning is not expreſſed by the ſame 
evords in all languages and on all occaſions, 

We have the gift of expreſſion and the knowledge of 
avords; we give a turn and juſtneſs to the one, we 
chooſe and range the others. PE | 
The production of ſenſe and formation of a propo- 
ſition are what we expect from an expreſſion: but a 
word is commonly of no other value than to make a 
part of that ſenſe, or of that propoſition. Thus ex- 
preſſions differ among themſelves, according to the 
difference of the ſenſes they bear; and bord differ 
among themſelves, either by the ſimple articulation 
of the voice, or by the different ideas they convey. 
A word is no otherwiſe bad than by its not being in 
uſe in the polite world, 7501 i . 

A variety of expre//ions proceeds not always from 


the fertility and extent of the mind. An abundance 


of words enriches not the language, unleſs thoſe word. 
convey an abundance of ideas, 


a ' 
* - 
4 * 
. 
* * 
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* 


Not barely expreſſes the negation ; pc] ſrengthens, 


and ſeems to affirm it. The firſt often denies the 
thing in part only, or with limitation; the ſecond 
denies it always, abſolutely, wholly, and without re- 
ſerve. Thus we ſay he has act money; he has nor 
patience; meaning he is nor overburdened with, 
either: but when we ſay he has zo money; he has no. 
patience ; we would be underſtood to ſay he has none 


ä | 


It is 0n account of this limitation that the word not 
is generally uſed in company, with thoſe words, that 


mark either the degree of quality or quantity; ſuch, 


as MUCH, VERY, ONE, and the like. | 
00 There 


' excellent actor. | 


[144.7 


There is act commonly much money to be found in 
the . of men of letters. The major part of 
thoſe who ſrequent divine ſervice are not very devout. 
It often happens that he who has not one fingle penny 
in his pocket is much happier than many rich men. 


— „ 
. "+ 


Great, Sublime. 15 

Theſe words here are conſidered in no other ſenſe 
than as they relate to language, in which that of 
eat ſeerhs to me to have more relation to the learn- 
ing or the nature of the ſubjects we treat of; and that 
of /ublime more to the ſpirit and manner in which we 


treat them. 


Locke on Human Underſtanding is a very. great 


work; Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is a very /ubl/ime one. 


Great or ſcientific pieces are often ſtarched, and 
diſcover the labour of the author; but /ablime pieces, 


| tho” compoſed with a great deal of art, ſtem always 


natural... DEOE 
Studied words, known only to the learned, joined 
to profound and metaphyſical reaſonings, form the 


; 83 or elevated ſtile; at x hu equally juſt and 


rilliant, joined to beautiful thoughts, finely and 
nobly turned, conſtitute the uli e. 5 

It is not poſſible for every work to be grrat; but it 
may be /ublime : ſublime works, however, are more 
rare than great ones. . 


: x |. Tg Excel, be Excellent. 5 | 
To excel fappoſes a compariſon ; is being ſuperior 
to all of the like kind; excludes equals, and is ap- 


plied to all ſorts of objects. To be excellent is being 
in the higheſt degree without any ſort of compariſon ; + 
it admits of cquals, and agrees beſt with things of 
taſte. Thus we ſay that Titian excelled in colouring ; 
Michael Angelo in defign ; and that Garrick is an 


" Perſons 


* 
1 * — 1 


0 tt. 


1 
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Perſons who excell in any particular art gain a name. 
The more ercellent the N . more RR the 


| 4 
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| n 3 Indolent. OWE! s 


A. i 


LES man derer goes through with an 1 | 


ta iking: An,indolept. man will undertake nothing. 
The firſt wants courage and'refolation;; he ſtops, he 
turns, he. fears, and changes preſently. - The ſecond 


wants will and emulation; one cannot animate or 
make him ſenſible. 91 iS} 


The lazy man is a burthen to. Tocie . 2 he indelent N 


man is an e to himſelf. 


= 3 7 2 1133 oy ood 
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ST, Ann DE Na Call. r 
As moch as theſe words differ in Abet meani 
they are nevertheleſs uſed frequently to. expreſs 
ſame idea; the abſurdity of which is groſs. We 
name, to diſtinguiſh in converſation : we tall, as for 

help) when wanted. 
1203 he Lord callad every liviggereature before Adam, 

named them. 5 Dans 


It is not proper to name all things by, theig names ; 2 


por aloripoFpeephs eee 


= 
een NN 


* 
i * 
Ly n N N 
dec ality, n | 
bl 


ae form the e of pe 1 1 * are 


the ornament, The firlt renders , either good 
5 bu and have great influence e 


The ſecon Ne them uſeful or entertainin ang 
goes 2 great way towards making them cle) £1. 44h 
wp! or 


We may uſe the word. quality either in a 


| bad ſenſe; but we cannot take ar e in any 
one 1577 a good one. 


Man is a mixture of good and bad quali ties fome- 
. * ſtrange 45 td N olleſs the extremes 0. . 


ere | 


7 


* 


2 


* 
1 


There are pets" poſſeſſed of ſuch talent: as make 
themſelves admired, 7 yet give ſome pain to others 
who would be witneſſes of them; but, in this eaſe, I 
ſhould think it more eligible to endure the caprice of 
the entertaining, than the diſagreeableneſs of the 
tireſome. 

The gualities of the heart are more eſſential; hoſe 
of the mind more brilliant. Talents whith are of uſe 
in yeceflity are more neceſſary ; thoſe which conduce 
to oy 1 beſt rewarded. 

pus any ities render us either beloved or deſpiſed, 
Our tales make our company coveted. 
Nee qualities, joined to rare talents, conſti- 


tute great Fu 


- 


To Ear, Preife 5 

We extel a perſon, to procure him the ide of 
Sthers, or raiſe his reputation; 'we*3ra7/e him, to 
nad the eftcem we have for him, or to applaud 
To tel, is to ſay a great deal in the favour of others, 
and aſcribe to them great qualities, Whether they poſ. 
(eſs them or not. To praife, is to approve, with à kind 
of admiration, whatever they us. "whether they 
_ deſerve it or no. 


We erte che abilities / 6f a man; we va "his 


conduct. 

The word erte ſuppoſes that the perſon of whom 
we ſpeak, and the perſon to whom we + ſpeak, are'dif- 
ferent, which the word praiſt does not. 

Quacks never fail to r themſelves ; t 


always more than they can . 8 and pr tr | 


elves in an imagin eem W perſons 
frequently raiſe themſelves, and are ee wel 
ſatisfied With that proſe.” ' 

It is far more ridiculous, i it my of bigicn, for a man 
to a, fra agen extol himfelf: for we extol our- 
ſelves through a deſire of having the eſteem of others, 
which is à vanity one may look over; but when we 


are * of va, * 1 done throtgh the great 
eſteem 


jm ae... 1 


1 % 1 
eſteem we have for ourſelves, which Is x pride i in- 
ſufferable. 4 WW: «7 
4 Dar lag, Obfeariry. | 
Darkneſ ſeems to ſignify ſomething. real, in op- 


tion to Int: : 'ObJearity is "a mere privation of 


rightneſs. 

We ſay often af darknſi, that it is thick ; of oben- 
rity, that ĩt is great, 

Conſidering them in a figurative ſenſe, i im- 
plies a ſtate of life in Which we are ſhut up from the 
world; as the ſtate of a hermit ; the ſtate of a recluſe. 
By obſeurity i is underſtood a ſtate of retirement, or a 
ſtate unnoticed, as when we retreat into the country, 
far from the obſervation of the public eye. 

He who lives in a ſtate of darkneſs is uſeleſs to ſo- 


ciety,” and dead, as it were, to mankind, He who 


lives in a ftate of obſcurity enjoys a ſerenity en 
to ences revels in the open world. 


35 'To Feel, Handle. \ 

we 0 lightly; we handle with the full hand. 

We feel a column to know whether it be made of 
marble or wood; we handleſtuff to know what ſtrength 
it has, or what body it is of. 

It often hap * that a thing, thongh diſagreeable 
to.the eye, ſha 
e in en any ching that is We 


" 
— — 
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Tranſlation relates to the turning into modern lan- 5 


Zuage ; venſſon into ancient. Thus the Engliſh Bible 
13 A tranflation ; ; but the Latin, Greek, Arabic, and 

1 2 are wer, 
ran/lations, to be perſedly good, ſhould be neither 
more or leſs 3 than the originals. The an- 
2 tient 
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be agreeable to the fel. There is no 


x — 


3 1 248 ] © 
tient ver/ons. of ſcripture have acquired almoſt a; 
much authority as the Hebrew text. F 

A new tranſlation of Virgil and Horace would ſtill 
pleaſe, notwithſtanding the many that have appeared. 


The time when the wer/for of the Septuagint was made 


83 * * 


is unknown. 
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Although the firſt of theſe words is not in very ge- 
neral uſe, with reſpect to the; ſenſe in which I would 
here conſider it; yet it is not ſo entirely diſuſed but 
that I may characteriſe it without fear of impropriety. 
As to the ſecond word, it is not here taken in all its 
fignifications,, but in that only in which it is uſed as 
ſynonymous with the firſt. 
Uſeleſſneſs, and little or no value, make a thing we. 
Deſedt, and loſs of merit render it Sad. Thence it is 
we ſay, ima myſtic ſenſe, that we are vile creatures, 
intimating that we are nothing; with reſpe& to God, 
or that he does not ſtand in need of our ſervices; and 
that we ſay he.is.a 6ad chriſtian Who is void of faith, 


or who has, through fin, loſt the grace of baptiſm. 


He is a vile ſubject who is fit for nothing, or who 


cannot be of any ſexvice to the community: Heis a 
ad ſubject ho will not attempt to do good, but gives 


way to every vicious inclination. 


ny 
. 


2 1 8 2 . BY 123 WI HE. , 
A wile man is contemptible, and becomes the out- 


caſt of the world. A bad man is condemnable, and 


& aws upon himſelf the hatred of every honeſt per- 
on. ee ee Ceo eee ee 
In ſpeaking of uſeful things, as ſtuffa, linen, and 


the like, the word vile nite upon that of bad. That 
which has been much uſed, 


| occaſion, is bad; that which cannot be uſed any 


ut will fill ſerve upon an 


more, or that we cannot uſe with credit, is vile. 
Bad clothes are not always 4 mark of poverty. 
There is ſometimes more pride under a covering of 
lle rags, than under that of gold and purple. 
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1 IRE Subject. A 

Matter is that which we uſe in the work; Abra is 
that on which we work. 

The matter of a diſcourſe conſiſts i in the words, in 
the phraſes, and in the thoughts; the /bje is that, 
which we explain by thoſe wort, thoſe phraſes, and. 
thoſe 1 5 , 

The reaſonings, che un of Jody writ, "the cha» 
raters of paſſions, and the maxims of. morality are 
the matter of ſermons; the myſteries of faith, and the 


— 


2 


| Pony of the PR 4 aq; the to r . 
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: To 2, Diſguiſe... Fein ERTIES 
In 5 to "ſb; it is neceſſary to cover the face 
with a falſe viſage; but to diſguiſe, it is ſufficient to 
change the common appearance. 
We maſk ourſelves, to go to a ball. We diſguiſe 
ae, to bring about an intrigue. | 
— — x — 


——— 


* N 


1 e, Preſpecb: 7; e N 
The acht of ſomething diſtant is the general idea of 
theſe words; but that of vie ſeems, in my opinion, 
to imply a fight: more extenſive than that of praſpect. 
Thus. we ſay a confined : 11855 a wages or an 
tended view. 
Beſides, there ſeems to be lee Gs im a jew 
than in a preſpeck. Thus we ſay, the pleaſing projpect. 
of the neighbouring villages. The fine view of Py 


» *% — 4 


diſtant mountain. See e greg e 
1 1 i * 4 
e e eee 


A Bowvel is a ſmall place, indifferently run -up, with 


mud walls, in order to preſerve things from the 


weather : a : ſoed is a * roof only; a place 


3 | covered 


| 
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| | 1 150 ; } | 
covered overhead, but open on the fides ; generally 
erected as a dry ftanding-place for carts or other 


things N $0.17 
wels-are ſeldom ſeerr but in country places; Sed. 
frequently in towns, I 
The poor, in many parts of the kingdom, are re- 
dueed to the neceſſity of dwelling in huts, very little 
better than ef Happy is the traveller, in bad 
weather, to take ſhelter even under a fed. 


Ld 


By oval, we mean that which is er ſo; by 
blong, that which reſemBlex the Tongitud! ion of 
an egg, whether regular ormot, _ | Ty, 
Tables are frequently. made oblag, though not 
Go, nin that an oval is obl 

We may ſay, with propriety, that an ov eng; 
though cuſtom will not admit us to invert the ex- 
— ee EE WS. y | 
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5 Miß, Fog. ' 
By miſt is underſtood a thin cloud, hanging very 
low: or rain ſo cy ſmall as not to be percerved 
in drops. By fog is implied a moiſt vapour near the 
ſurface of the land; or wafer ſo denſe as to obſcure 
the fight. ALES - | 
The mist falls; the fog riſes, 
A miſt prevents our ſeeing things at ſome diſtance ; 
a fog thoſe immediately before us. ns 
Some days are fo extremely iy as to obſtruct 
proſpects; others ſo very foggy as to be unhealthy, 
and miſlead the traveller in his way. 


—— 8 — 
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Genteel, Elegant. 85 
Genteel implies ſomething above the common run; 
ant means beautiful without grandeur. | —_ 


—_” ITT. IIS; 5 


manner as to pleaſe without elevation. 


Arite, we need give only one. 


_ . Wiſe men have ſaid, that the rod ſhould be always 
on the back of childen : thoſe, therefore, who have the 


proceed no farther. The po 


maſt not depend on the ſuecour of a poltron. 


( 252 ] 

Genteel carries with it the idea of ſomething reput- 
able ; elegant, of ſomething in taſte. 5 
By a houſe genteelly furniſhed, is underſtood a honſe 
containing every neceſſary, good and creditable ; by 
elegantly farniſhed, is meant genteelly, and in ſuch a 


- Gentee] relates more to the neatneſs and goodneſs of 
the furniture ; elegant more to the diſpoſition of it. 
A man's notions are diſcovered in the. genteelngſi 
of his houſe ; his taſte in the elegance. 
—— H— 


3 To Beat, Strike. 1 
In order to beat, we muſt redouble the blows ; but to 


We are never beaten without being fruck ; but we 

are often fruck without being beat. _ 5 
We are never beat but with deſign; we often frike 

by accident. | | 


bringing of them up ſhould never think differently : 
however we are to interpret theſe words no otherwiſe 
thanalluding to fear, not imagining that we are to 
be conſtantly beating them ; for nothing is more op- 
poſite to good education than the example of violent 
conduct and ſevere diſcipline. The preceptor Who 
Pikes his pupil, does it oftener through haſtineſs of 
temper than deſign of correction. 


— 
* 


by Coward, Poltron. 
The coward will fire up * the leaſt offence, but 
tron is ſo-meanly ſpirited, . 
as, through want of courage, to take every inſult: 


The coward draws back - the poltron dares abt. 


Cowards, they ſay, will-fight when deſperate. Wer 
To 


H 4 
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N To-Think,' Study, Muſe. * 
We tbint quietly. and orderly to be thoroughly 
- acquainted with our object. We ffudy with inquietude 
and without order, to attain our wiſhes. We muſe deep- 
ly, to paſs away the time agreeably, 
The philoſopher hint on the ie h of his 
fyſtem. A perſon in difficulty fudies for expedients 
how to get ont of it. The ſolitary lover mu/es on his 
miſtreſs. C 

l have often remarked, that obſcure things frequently 
appear clear to thoſe who know not how to Tn pro- 
perly; they comprehend, but are not able to explain. 
It is an act of prudence to ud to avert ſuch evils as 
threaten us. The pleaſure of mag is perhaps moſt 
agreeable, but leſs uſeful,” =O 9997 OT ne». 
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75 enn, 7. 
The fen makes known, and is ſometimes natural. 
The fignal gives notice, and is always arbitrary. The 
appearances of the face are commonly the n. of what 
paſſes in the heart. The hoiſting of a flag in one {hip 
is a,/igneal to another. | \ 


* 


We make ourſelves underſtood by the deaf, by Aus. 


The readieſt way of making perſons underſtand us at 
'A diſtance is by /iguals. EIN 1 2 881 


we - 


| „CC 
When ſpeaking of a thing, we make uſe of the 
word. only, we mean there is no other of. the ſame 
+ Kind; when that of alone, that it is not accompanied 


with any other. * N 
A child that has neither brother or fiſter is an n 
child. A perſon when by himſelf is ſaid to be alone. 
Phat thing muſt be very rare of which we can find 
only one, Nothing is more tireſome than to be always 
"alone, * 8 f 


-- 


a Afed {ol 
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. Mitten, 2 | 


AfeBion is that attachment ariſing Mi, naturah 
ties, or from a continued courſe of fnendſhip. Lowe- 
is that attachment between the ſexes implanted in us 
by our Creator, for mutual happineſs i in a.conflubial © 

te. 

It is afe&ion that unites a man to £7 child or to his 
friend, but love that ties him to his wife. 

Lowe attaches us ſolely to one perſon ; but we may 
have an afed#ion for many. ; 


It is rare to ſindꝭ a firſt lv ſollowed bo ſecond ; and 
I doubt whether ever it can be ſaid by a third; but. 
. is as = eee as nen occur. 
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We make de of the word Jer with reſpett 1 to Ca 
miniſhing the height of things, or to certain moti 
of a body ; we lower a beam; we Jower the fails o 4 
ſtip; we Te a building; - we lower the eyes, the 
head. We uſe the expreſſion Jet | down, with regard 
to things made to cover others, and which being lift- - 
ed up, leave them uncovered; we let down the lid of 
a trunk; we ler eg the eyelids z we tet ale he 
lap ets,” or the gow | 

The contrary. oy 69 kur is orale met of to 1. 
down is to lift 

To lower is in uſe in the neuter ſenſe ; to bet drm. 
15 Youre” 9555 v 

"Rivers b the anhört Tall perſons are oh! 
lged to lover their heads” when they paſs through. 6 
ſmall door-ways. It is dangerous to ler ourſelves 
down, as advantages are freduenthy taken of it. It 
is not a prince“ s Tetfing himſelf dxon, even to fa-- 
miliarity,” chat acquires him the reputation of being 
good; at 1 els” arts of here? >phe iagd: 15 is 
ment. 4 enn E. 


ate eee, e. 
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5 ; Plant, Herb. 
A Plant is any vegetable production ariſing from 
ſeed but ſeems Log ned to den as are . : 
Thus ſaplings are the largeſt that ſhould be called 
Plants. Hel h are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, - 
and have no woody ſubſtance in them, ſuch as graſs, 
hemlock, &c. | De ee 

The knowledge of plants is both uſeſul and enter- 
| i. There are many medicinal qualities in 

4. — ; , * 


Too Grow, Increaſe. | 

Things grow by the nouriſhment they receive; 
they — by the addition that is made to them of 
the ſame kind. Corn grows ; the harveſt increa/es. 

The better we manure the land, the faſter the tree 
grow, and the more our revenues increaſe. 

The word grow ſignifies only the augmentation, 
independent © han which occaſions it. The word 
Increaſe gives us to underſtand, that augmentation 
3s cauſed by a freſh quantity which caſually joins it. 
Thus to fay that the river grows larger, is to ſay only 
that the water is riſen, without expreſſing that it is 
become fo by the arrival of an additional quantity of 
water: but to ſay that the river is izcrea/ed, is to ſay 
that it is ſwelled by a freſh quantity of water, This 
diſtinction is extremely delicate; it is for this reaſon, 
therefore, that we.make uſe of the words graw and in- 
creaſe indifferently on many occaſions, where that de- 
licacy of choice is of no great importance, as in the 
example I have mentioned; for we may ſay, with 
equal propriety, that a river either grows larger or in- 
creaſes, although each of theſe words has its particular 
idea. But there are other occaſions where it 1s proper, 
and ſometimes even neceſſary to pay a regard to the 
peculiar idea, and make ſome kind of choice between 
| theſe terms, according to the ſtrength of meaning we 
would give our thoughts: for example, when we 
would be underſtood to ſay, ſpeaking of the * 

| t 


/ 


* 
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' that they are in our nature, and that the nouriſhmeng . 
we take to ſupport life, at the fame time gives 
ſtrength to them, the uſe of the word grow would be 
elegant, Otherwiſe we might employ that of increa/+, . 
_ reſpect either to the paſſions or the talents of the 
ml . C03 $3210 NW | 
The paſſions in general receive birth, and g - 
with the man; but there are ſome which exiſt but for 
a time, and which, after having increaſed to a certain 
age, diminiſh and diſappear with the powers of na- 
ture: there are others which laſt the whole life, and 
which are always increa/ing, ſo as to be ſtronger in old 
age than in youth. _ N N 
Love, which forms itſelf in infancy, grows with 
age. True courage never brags; it increaſes at the ; 
ſight of danger. Ambition grows proportionably as-. 
our wealth increa/es. 5 
It is eaſy to ſee through all theſe examples, that 
one of theſe words will agree in ſome places in which @ 
the other will not: for what perſon is ſo little delicate 
in expreſſing himſelf as not to perceive, by his natural 
taſte; if not on reflection, that there is more propriety- 
in ſaying, ambition grows proportionably as our - 
wealth increaſes, than to ſay, ambition increaſes pro- 
portionably as our wealth grows. If it is not difficult 
to perceive this delicacy, it is to explain the reaſon of 
it a to do this, I muſtexpreſs myſelf a little metapby- - - 
fically, and have recourſe to fuch ideas as may enable 
me to explain it: theſe ideas, however, .ſhall be no 
other than the proper ones. Since wealth conſiſts in 
many different things, which unite themſelves in the 
poſſeſſion of one ſingle perſon; the word increaſe, 
which, as I have 2 denotes the addition of 
a freſh quantity, e better with it than that of 
grow; which preciſely marks the augmentation of one 
ſingle thing; cauſed by ſome ſort of nouriſhment. . 
For this ſame reaſon, the word groge agrees beſt with 
ambition, it being a fingle nition, to which wealth 
ſerves as a kind of nutriment to ſupport it, and makes 
. DH 100 N 1 
Corporeal4hings'grow by an.inward and mechanical 
addition. "which Lita effect their proper and real nu - 
* 88 triment; 


-- 
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wriment ; they increaſe by the bare outward addition 
5 a freſh quantity of che ſame matter. Spiritual things 
ow by a kind of nouriſhment, conſidered in a figu- 
28 fire. nie ; they men by 422 addition of r 
they bear. 
An egg does not beg! into. 33 in the ovarium till it 
teems, that is, till fruitſulneſs has made jt fit to re- 
ceive nouriſnment; nor does it leave the body till its 
bulk is ſufficiently zncrea/ed, to cauſe an alteration in 
the membrane that encloſes it. | 
Our pride grows in proportion as we l ourſelves; 
and increaſes ſome: imes till we — ee e 
in the New of the world. u. 2 
1 l 7 ©» 5235 $ WP 
2 ————— 
; To Riſe, Get up. 

To change our poſture from recumbent to erect, is 
che true meaning of the verb to e; whereas to get up 
implies rather to climb: thus we zi/e from the ground ; 
we ri/e from our bed; we ri/e. from our ſeat... We 
4 W S we ge hene, ee e 
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g : Copy,. Model,” [19MM 2X65 
- The ſenſe in which theſe words are reputed I 
mous, does not inftantly preſent itſelf to the reader; 
_ the firſt glance of che eye that ſhews us a copy anade 


after an original work, and a model m 1 ds the origi- 
nal of a work, throws them ſo far diſtant from each 
other as not to admit the leaſt ſimilitude; but a ſe- 
cond reflection will make us ſenfible-that cufſtaom has 
uſed theſe two words under one common idea on 
many occaſions; and that to denote equally the ori- 
ginal after which a work is made, and the work made 

after the original; copy: having been underſtood . as 
well as mori to mean the ſirſt work by which we form 
the ſecond : and model, as well as cy the ſecond 
work, formed after the firſt. Thus then they have 
been conſidered às in a manner doubly r ; 
by __ have * «their N as follow. 7 2 


K 
In che firſt ſenſe, copy ſnould be never uſed, but with 
reſpect to the ,manuſcript of an author upon which 
the printer works. Model may be uſed on every other 
occaſion, as well with reſpect to morality as the 
nen | 4989) 
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A proof ſheet is not often very incorrect, unleſs the 


copy is ſo. Bopk (9)lerss who, often, refuſe. to purchaſe, 
excellent, copies, gently; buy bad ones at too great 
a price; There is no perfect model of virtue. I ſhould. 
imagine that the arts and ſciences would gain more 


round, if artiſts and authors would purſue more 
their own genius, than imitate the modeli they meet, 


WI. : fe! Eg bet p35 100-4218 Poo at 
In the ſecond ſenſe, copy, is uſed for painting j m 
for relief. A copy Ri A FUPARY | 
The ſecond of, theſe words ſeems to ſuppoſe a greater, 
reſemblance than the firſ. | 
Some copies ate ſo extremely well. performed. as to. 
be little inferior to the 9 757051 . Meogels of antiquity: 
are frequently more expreſſive than modern originals. 
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The common idea of theſe two words is that of a: 
ſeparation, made by the force of the mind in conſider- 
ing of objects; but difficult as its to find out their: 
peculiar: ideas, and determine their reſpective cha- 


* 


_ raQeriſtics, I have attempted it. 


Preciſſon then ſeparates thin «difin@in themſelves, 


in order to prevent the confuſion which ariſes from a 
jumble of ideas. AlAraction if I may uſe the expreſ- 
ion, ſeparates things that are in themſelves inſepa- 
rable, in, order to conſider them „independent 
ane of another. © The, firſt is the effect of the juſtneſs 
and clearneſs of the eee prevents 
aur adding any thing chat as uſeleſs. or foreign to the: 


ſubject we treat of; conſequently it will agree in. 


every circumſtance, either with reſpect to affairs or 
ſeiences. The ſecond 1s the effort of a metaphyſical 
mind, which removes from the point of view all that 


1 „ 98 . * +. * 50 : Ps / | 12 P 
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a model juſt. 
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= (rf 3 
ve would detach from the ſubject; it in ſome reſpect 
mutilates, though it ſometimes contributes to the diſ- 
covery of truth, and ſometimes draws it into error. 
We may however uſe it, but with care, © 


It appears to me that 8 is more applicable to 

but 
may be conceived to be one without the other, ſuch 
as, for example, alms and charity; and ab#ra&#iom 


things which may not only be conſidered 


more 88 to things which may indeed be con- 
ſidered apart, but which cannot be conceived to be 
one without the other, as body and fize. Thus the 
deſign of preciſfon is to prevent a wandering from the 
ſubject, removing, for that purpoſe, all that is fo- 
reign to it; and that of ab//ra#iom, to obyiate our 
entering into the utmoſt extent of it, conſidering only 
one part, without any regard to the other. ; 


: 1 


— 


There is no ſcience more certain or more clear than 


that of geometry; it making very exact precifions : 


There are however certain metaphyſical . 46ffraction. 


blended with it, which make geometricians fall into 


. errors equally with others; not indeed when ſize and 


quantity are in queſtion, Hut with reſpe& to phyſics, 
Our ideas cannot be too preca/e ; but it is ſome- 
times dangerous to have them too abffracted. The 


firſt is the ſurer way of arriving at the truth in ſcience, 


and our aim in affairs; whereas the ſecond often puts 
us farther from both. 5 SEN: 
Precifion"is the gift of 


excellently qualified for converſation ;- we liſten to 
them with pleaſure, becauſe they 


turn: they underſtand what is ſaid to them equally as 


they make themſelves underſtood. A4b/ra#ion- is the 
fruit of ſtudy, produced by 
thoſe who are familiar with it, talk of common things 
— ſometimes with too refinement ; fimple and na- 
tural ſubjeQs are in their converſation very difficult to 
comprehend in the manner they ſpeak of them. 
Preciſe ideas embelliſn common language, and 
make it in my opi Abſffratted ideas are 


eee ſublime. 
very tireſome, they ſeem to me to be of little aſe, ex- 


cept in the ſchools; or-in certain learned * 
| We 


C natufe, receiving its birth 
with the mind; thoſe who are endowed: with ir are 


| liſten to us in re- 


und application; 


— 
D 22 


E 
We fs by preciſe ideas the moſt ſimple 0 
moſt ſenſible tiuths; but we cannot prove them ocher- 
wiſe than by ideas very abſftratted. — , 
* ö 5 . 
. 2 


Fuſtneſe prevents our running into errors: precifos 
removes every thing that is uſeleſs. « 

The preciſion of diſcourſe: is a common mark of the 
juſtneſt of the mind. 
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are Paſfion, 8 1 
Although the word attachment may ſometimes be 
uſed with reſpect to things bad in themſelves, it is 
however applied with more propriety when an honeſt. 
or moderate paſſion is in queſtion than either of the 
two others. As for example; we are attached to our 
duty, to our friends, to our families, and to virtuous. 
women whom we eſteem. That of paſten is more 
applicable with reſpect to things, leis approved, or | 
when they are to exceſs; thus men are ſaid to 
have a paſſion for gaming, for women, &c. As to | 
the word devotion, thoug I have ranked i it here, as | 
| 


w N 
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moſt agreeable to the other two ſubſtantives ; the idea 

it ĩs ſuppoſed to convey is beſt comprehended by the 

reterite of the verb devote; the ſubſtantive devotion. TA) 

being e, rarely uſed in this ſenſe: by it then is ; 

mplicit obedience, or a perfect diſpo- x 

| — to conform 3 in every thing. Thus we ſay, a man | 

is devoted to his prince, to his maſter, to his bene- 1 

5 factor, to a lady who has . an abſolute empire 

0 over him ö il 

; " Attachment is ſtrong ; paſſes is violent; dovetien bas. | 

> no reſerve. 

- The firſt unites us to what we love; the foeond to 

what we thirſt after ; and the third makes us ſubmit to 
the will of thoſe we are deſirous of ſerving. 

The manners of the preſent age have baniſhed from 

e laws of friendſhip all attachment contrary to in- F t 
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tereſt. We dare not confeſs a paſton for any thing 
through fear of cenſure. We often obſerve, that thole* 
perſons who devote themſelves to others, in expecta- 
tion of future * a are frequently diſappointed. 
Life would not Be Sresäble wiknour ſome attach- 
ment. A paſſion for any o ing generally gives as 
much pain as pleafure. "Ft Cato to pleaſe the 
great, without devoring ourſelves entirely to their will, 


8 In Lowe, nn | | 

It is ſufficienf To regard with paſſionate affection, in. 
order to be ſaid with propriety that, we are in love; 
but we muſt teſtify that affe ction, in order to be called 


a lower. L | . | * enen | 
We become in love with a woman whoſe beauty 
affects the heart; we become her lover, by waiting 
on her. © eee wee FCS ISTH 126) ==. 
Variety of tender ſentiments crowd into the breaſt 
of a man in lo,. Paſſionate airs appear with caution 
in the behavigat ofa ff. 
Ve are often very much in love, without daring to 
appear 4 leber. We frequently declare ourſelves a 
der, without ever being u —αοοπ⁰ %.. 


It is always the paſſion that con ſtitutes our being in 
z ve, of which the poſſeſſion of the object is the only 
end we propoſe. Reaſon and intereſt may form the 
lover, of whom an honeſt eſtabliſhment, or ſome par- 
ticular advantage, is the chief aĩm or tendency, 
It is very rare to be hve with two perſons at the 
ſame time; there is none that Fever heard of, except 
Phillis of Siro, who was fo moch in love with two 
men, that ſhe could not give the preference, er her 
company, to either one or the other: but it is not 
very rare to- find a man at the ſame time the lower of 
many miſtreſſes, Which he continues to be, frequently 
to the very hour of marriage. We may alſo be in love 
with ono perſon, and che leber of another; 1 ſpeak- 
of that caſe where intereſt engages us to the one, 
Whilſt we figh in ſecret for her whom it is not conve- 
nient for us to Marry. e lt i $5 ! 
411 et, "2 8 © Aſhduity 
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Aſſfduity finds opportunity to favour the deßgns off 
a man i love. Riches gie the over a Sreat advan- 


tage over his rivals. 
| F 1 11 
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© Theſe two words equally expreſs want of attention; 
but with this difference, thät it is our own, inward 
ideas occupying us ſo fully, as to preveht our attention 
to any other thing that offers which renders us ab/ent ; 
whereas tis ſome freſh outward object attracting our 
attention, in ſuch à manner as to turn it from what 
we at firſt gave it to, or from What we ought to give 
it to, that makes us inattertive, When theſe faults 
are become habitual, they are very inconvenient in 
our commerce with the world. | 
We are abſent, when we think not of any preſent ob- 
ject, or any ching that is ſaid to ns, We are inarten- 
tive, when we pay more regard to any other object than 
to that which is propoſed to ue, or When we liſten to 
any other — chan to what is ad dreſſed- 
ws 553100 son ei Ke dez, £46 Dany 2 FI 
Very ſtudious perſons, and thoſe who have great 
affairs upon their hands, or are endued with ſtrong 
ons, are more apt to be a % nt than others; their 
internal ideas and deſigns quite engroſſing them. 
Young people are the moſt apt to be inattenti vs; a 
mere nothing being ſufficient to "amuſe and divert 
their attention. | „„ eie TT. ena 
Our abjexct of mind is owing to thoughtfulneſs ; 
our iut,,üvũ n, to curioſit y TDN, 
The mind of an abſent man is never where he him- = 
ſelf is; nothing round him makes the leaſt impreflion 
on him; he is often at Athens or Rome, in the midſt 
of London or Paris; and frequently muſes upon po- | 
litics: or geometry, while the converſation perhaps 8 
runs upon love or gallantry. The mind of an inatten- : 
tive man is always preſent with him; is caught by 
every thing he either ſees or hears ; he quits his atten- 
tion to one thing, in order that he may attend to 
another; liſtening to all that is ſaid, both on the righe 
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and. left; uently underſtands not thoroughly, 
or r in part, which makes him Hable 
to take things ſometimes in a quite oppoſite ſenſe to 
what they are meant. 

The ab/ent cares little for. converſation ; the 
inattentive man loſes the fruit of it. When we are in 
company with the former, we had beſt give ourſelves 
up to ſilent meditation; when with the latter, we had 

better wait for their attention till every other ani is 
out of their way. 
A new paſſion, if ſtrong, ſeldom fails to render us 
abſent, We can ſcarce help being inatrentive- * 
- þ+ x. to a tireſome ſtory, or when we hear Wi the: 
WT c SO: more en. | 
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5 To d Guide, 24 

The firſt tyo of theſe words ſuppoſe. rierity of 
light, which the laſt does not; but, on . hand, 
the laſt carries in ĩts idea a degree of credit and aſcen- 
dancy, entirely foreign to the other two. . 
We conduct and guide thoſe who know not the way z 
N N thoſe rere to go by them- 

ves. 
In che literal ſenſe it is, properly ſpeaking, the 
head that condu&s ;z; the eye that t tec the 
hand that /zads. 
We condu# an affair. We guide a craveller We 
you an infant, 

| high ng underſtanding to condudt in hofinoſs, 
Pollen s ſhould be our guide in all proceedings. 
Taſte ſhould lead the way in pleaſures. 

We are conducted ſtep by ſtep, that we may do ex- 
actly what is neceſſary. We are guided in roads, to 
prevent our loſing the way, are led to ths 

— of Nele, in order vn procure their ac- 
1 . 
Wiſe men do not. 00 themſelves by the eat 
others ſo much as by their own. An attentive peruſal of 
# me — ox is ſufficient to guide us in the way of ſalva- 
v It is great weakneſs to ſaffer ourſelves to > 
ö , 
f . — — 4 
1 | 
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led in all our actions by the will of another; ſenfible 
| perſons will indeed conſult a friend in matters of 
doubt, but they make their dererminations theme 
A en; A 
; : —— — 4 % ＋ * 
A thing is entire when it is neither mutilated,, 
broken, or divided, but when all its parts are together 
as they ought ta be. It is complete, when it wants 
nothing, but has every thing that is neceſſarx. 
The firſt of theſe words relates more to that totality 
of parts which conſtitutes the whole of athing ; the 
ſecond more to that totality which contributes to its 
accidental perfection. F WE 
Small families in the country occupy entire houſes ;. 
but in London they have ſcarcely complete apartments. 


. Ar 


Both theſe words expreſs the effect of thoſe actions 
that hurt the reputation of thoſe who commit them; 
with this difference, that @ d;/graceful action is an ob- 
ſtacle to glory, loſes us the efteem, and draws on us 
the contempt of the honeſt: whereas a ſcandalous 
action is a ſhameful blot in our life, deſtroys our ho- 
nour, and draws on us the hatred of the juſt, F 

He who has the folly or the misfortune to do any 
thing diſgraceful ſhould be very careful not to give. 
himſelf any unbecoming airs. When we have been 

uilty of any thing ſcandalous, the beſt thing we can 
o is, to hide ourſelves entirely from the eyes of the 


world. | 

Nothing is more ##/praceful'to men than meanheſ: 
of ſpirit ; nor any thing more To to women than gal- 
lantry carried to exceſs. Nothing is more ſcandalous 
to all ſorts of people, than to be puniſhed according to 
the ſentence of public juſtice. _ . Ii 
| 8 e Neſer ved. 
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2 ares, M, 
The — of theſe two Goalie! is confined to 
the od 2 wg who poſſeſſes them; they contribute to his 
ction, which s. but an object of 


ſpeculaion, which merits. their approbation, but is 


times injurious, to their ſatis faction. 

We are reſerwed in our words and actions. Taking 
two great a liberty is the fault in oppoſition; when £3] 
liberty is carried to exceſs,. and we are in no 4 2 ra 
reſerved, it becomes impudende. We are mode 


our. 3 in our 1 and in bur dreſs. lice 


are three kinds of modify, thoſe of the heart, the 
mind, and the body; but their oppofite vices are not 
all expreſſed by the n Rasa, Which denotes 
only that which regards the body, 'proceeding from 
the indecency” of Senne and clothes. That 1 5 
which we afſume in giving ourfelves bold and unbe: 
coming airs is the vice in A ee to mede/ty of mind: 
that which is contrary *to'modefty of heurt is immode- 
rate ambition, which makes us coyet all that comes 
in our way, and all chat we can poffibly attain, _ 

- ; Reſerwedne/7 is good at all times; butiit is abſdlute 
ly neceſlary . in public, and in company. with our ſu-- 
x. wag ; any liberty they may ſcem-to wink at giving 
ſome degree of offence: for they reſerve to chemſelves 
a certain title to reſpedt, the failure of which they 

nable fault. Meaeſiy is an orna- 
ment to perſons Who have ſome pretence for carrying. 
their head higher than others, and to thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of ſome known and diſlinguiſhed merit; but 
to all other perſons it is an indiſpenſable virtue, and 
a, quality, without which they cannot appear be- 
coming, or avoid „„ (hin ing 2g wg ,o6 
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It is” reproach of conſcience that | rakites/ us 
HIRE: but the ſentiments of modeſty that wake 
us ee Both one and the other throw a colour 
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into the face, but when we are aſhamed, we redden ; 
when 6a/bful, we bluſh.  __ +248 
We need never boaſt or be aſbamed of our birth, 
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We faifh, hy- putting. the. laſt-hand to a work. 

We <ea/e, in quitting it entirely. Me leave off, in 


repoſe and tranquillity, but Providence will not per- 
mat him in this life to ceaſe from labour; and if want 
of ſpirits or fatigue induces him ſometimes to leave off 
his work, it is not for anꝝ length; of time; he is pre- 
ſently obliged to return to his taſk and continue his 
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employ. © vs, . bs Hp 
N eum bed Waste Which" Gays; we 


N ſhould not begin a thing which we cannot fi; but 
i 

a 

4 

3 

$ 

e Nane en piicnutmomrnnges 
is Jalta ts 825 ! fo 


invent new things by the force of imngir 
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We fin out things that are hidden or unknown by 


examination and ff 


The one denotes the fruit- 


fulneſs of the mind; the other the penetration. 
It is the principle of mechanics to ##ver? tools and 
machines; of phyſics, to find out cauſes and effects. 
The ventilator was ²]7Nlꝗp by Dr. Hales. Harvey 


- found out the circulation of the blond. 
: 7 * ee „ern 


| is in the heart; paiery in the mann 
0 d in the Fac fel | 
other, in the agreeable ſituation of the mind.” 
It ſometimes happens that the 
from which we expected a 


ntiments of the ſoul ; the 
f a good, 
eat deal of joy; gives us 8 


great deal of uneaſineſs. It is often owing to a turn 


of imagination only, that the bitte 
ed by the greateſt gaze/y. 


LL. | , : of 
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reſt tears are ſucceed- 


A proje& is a plan or an arrangement of means, in 


order to execute à %%. Th 
poſe to execute. 
7 Nee 
Aeſeus, that they are great. 
The beauty of ergast depend 
and magnificence. The grandeur. 5 
d glory they may procure. We 


the advant | 
ourſelves to be dazzled with the 


ſhould not 


e dien is what we pro- 
at they are fine ;, of 


on their order 
s riſes from 


beauty of the one, or the grandeur of the other; for 
practice does not often. agree with ſpeculation; the 
admirable order of a ſyſtem, and the advantageous 
idea which we form from it, do not always prevent 
prejects from running aground, or put gu, out of 


the poſſibility of failing. 


The 


— 


t 67 | 2 
The experience of all ages teaches us, that heads 
fruitful in pow dent, and. excellent Fronts, are 
8 uently chimerical. I 
he word projet is taken alſo for the ching we even 
propoſe to execute, as well as that of Baut 
tu h theſe words, conſidered in that ſenſe, are more 
nearly ſynonymous, we {hall nevertheleſs find a diffe- 
rence” very "The lon to thoſe who have any dots 
of taſte. 8985 ollowing f 1s tuck as lam able to 
© 9 
tap to the that aue relates eee 
more diſtant; 4%. to E more near. We 
make projets for the time to came; we form de/igns 


for the time preſent. The firſt is more vague ; the 
other more determined. | 
The proje# of an 2vafitious man is to enrich bin- 
ſolf z his iv to amaſs money. 
A miniſter of ſtate has no other pr fe, than 
the glory of his prince, and the happinefs'of the ſub- 
jet. A good general ſtudies as much /to-conceal his 
own defigns as to diſcover thoſe of his enemy. 
2 union of ay the ſtutes of Europe into one fingle 
blic for general government, and the diſcuſſion 
of their particular intereſts, without changing the in- 
1 government peculiar to each of them, was a 
noble projet of Henry the IVth of France; but per- 
baps:more difficult to execute than the ge of uni- 
verſal monarchy, ian Fenn e r was At Oe] tine 
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. To dies; inphes rather ſomething of force; to 
ge, rather ſomething agreeable. ty and neceſ- 
ſity oblige us; promiſes and good manners engage us. 
Convenience often cbligrt thoſe who are abroad in 
| _ world to do things they very ue diſlike. 
aĩſanee engages thoſe, who are not very choice 
hay in their company, ſometimes to enter upon bad 
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Vu in edu piles. 
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Io relates more to number and Aba 5 its 


2 office is to 29d and to augment.” 


' Love is not only Hberal, but 2 % prodigal. 1 0 086 
""Bikewi/e is uſed with moſt propriety when. it relate: 
to fimilitude or n 3 Its particular Office is 0 


| denote the Conf we 4 equality of thit 


When the ck, the mind is {0 evo ie, o- 
Apes is not on 15 be met 2 in Lendon, | ut 


i! 
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IF 4 9 e are ah, when. upon cut feet. R 
r „air. eden beaprights Reſpect 
metimes hold. ourſe ws baog d e 
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1 By the word flags, we .underſiand\enfigns hoiſted © 
upon the : top! of towers, icafties;-0r ] churches, The 
word rolowrs umplies the jack, enſign, and pendant of | 
ap; or the ſtandard of a regiment. Maden Ab 
The arms of England are generally painted upon 
; the union upon colours. | 
The firſt, for. che · moſt part, is · uſed in the fingular 
number z che ſecond never. We ſay zhe flag of a 
fort; the colours of a regiment, Raglith flags, except 
thoſe.on which the arms of ee are painted, are 
commonly of * colour, ſuch te, nen 
but colours. are of many. 1 FRY > 


lags are. ER 095.08 on ; Alas, of public; eig 


an freqꝗ ue utly nals. Great reſpect. is 
uſually = to the calour s 1 egiment, as military 
s ner eee dete vi 
1 n 
Trench, 


J 


{ES 
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Frestb, Ditch. 


A tr 5 is either achannel made in lands by * 
ing out the earth, in order to carry off the water, or 


. where earth is thrown up, in order to defend 1 ä 


in their approach to 4 town, or to guard a cam 
Ditch is a trench cut in the ground between two fields 
in order to ſe _—_ them. 


The earth from trenches that ſerve 2s drains is 


| der 5 e ſo as to leave no heap. The earth 
lug NOM ditchet i is uſually thrown up into a bank on 
one ſide. 


_ Trenches are commonly regular, | Dizches are often. 


irregular. 
he largeneſs 272 Geeb 1 is e eg by the wide- 
neſs of the trench. > 


e, Dellen. 


Te conceive abide that are 10 we b pity for 


cient com rehenſion; but it requires taſte to conceive 
that which is Jelzcare, The firſt is within the reach of 
many perſons ; the ſecond but of few. | 

A fre Rare, ſometimes uſefully te to 
hols who do not at "firſt comprehend it : but he who 
perceives not the delicate at firſt glance, will never 
Ne it. We ay ſeek the one; but muſt catch 


The word fre is of more Sende its; we ovply 
it aer with reſpect to the ſtrokes of ill- will as to 
thoſe of good. The 2 application of the word delica:e is 
more rare ; It agrees not with any thing malicious, 


but is uſed with moſt propriety with reſpect to things | 
in themſelves flattering. Thus we fay a 28 ae s 


delicate We | 


e 


| Steadineſs, Conftancy, Reſolution 
Steadineſi prevents our varying, and fu the 
heart — levity and PRE which- eee, of _ 
objects 
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objects may produce: it riſes from preference, and 
juſtifies choice. Conftancy prevents our changing, and 
furniſhes the heart with reſources againſt being diſ- 
guſted or tired with the ſame object; it reſults from 
perſeverance, and gives a luſtre to attachment. Ne- 

ut:;on prevents our ging way, and endes the heart 
with ſtrength to reſiſt the attacks it meets with : it 
ſprings from reſiſtance, and throws a brightneſs upon 


victory. BAY en 4 77 Ln "TEE 

' | Rakes pride themſelves more in being kle, than 

in the feadine/s of their ef; ements. I the affec- 
tions of the ladies do not laſt for ever, it is leſs ow- 


ng to a want of conſtancy to, the perſons they love, 
* ai TOE l ES Viek q . $4 of * 49 | 

than to a want of re/olution in the oBject of their aſſec- 
OS ts 7 hoatimnatnk i 3 5 he 1 a 


To Conctal, Difſemble,"DiJoui/e. 
We conceal, by a profoumd ſecret, that which we 
would not have known. We: di//emble, by reſerve, 
that which we would not have appear. We 4% wiſe, 
by contrary. appearances, that which we wou I not 
lay open to the penetration of others. | 
It requires care and attention to conceal; art and 
cleverneſs, to dime; labour and cunning, to 4(/- 
" He who would conceal, throws as it were a veil over 
himſelf, that he may not betray himfelf throggh in- 
diſcretion. . He Who would ble, throws a veil 
over the eyes of others, that what he does or ſays may 
not fall within the reach of their knowledge, He 
who would 4% niſe, never opens himſelf any otherwiſe 
R ˙ » — 
Were we to enter into affairs of intereſt or policy 
we ſhould always conc#al our deſigns, 4 21 difſemble, 
and ſometimes digi them: with reſpect 


to matters 
which concern the heart we ſhould be more frank. 

It is ſufficient to — from thoſe who cannot ſes 
without ſome additional light; we muſt diffemble with 
thoſe who can ſee without any ſuch acceſſary 1 
neſs but it In ngeeſſary to re thoroughly from 

| Ole, 
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thoſe, who not content to pierce through the darkneſs 
that oppoſes, examine into that light with which we 
would dazzle them. 3 1 5 
When we have not reſolution to correct our faults, - 
we ſhould at. leaſt have wiſdom to conceal them. That 
maxim of Louis the XIth of France, which ſays, in 
order to know how to reign, we ſhould know how to 
difſemble, is very juſt, even with reſpect to domeſtic 
government. When the neceſſity of circumſtances, 
and the nature of affairs require us to di/gui/e, it is po- 
litical; but when urged.to it, through an inclination 
to cheat or ſhuffle, it is knaviſh. ; | 


- 
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To adjuſt ſuppoſes ſome diſpute or diſagreement, 
To reconcile ſuppoſes only ſome diſtance or diffe- 
rence. Tc a nf wel 

We adjuſt matters; we reconcile minds. 
It ſeems impoſſible to adjz/# the liberties of the 
Gallic church with the pretenfions of 'the court of 
Rome; ſooner or later one muſt neceſſarily deſtroy 
the other; for it will always be difficult to reconcile 
the maxims of their parliaments with the opinions of 
the conſiſtory. | 8 ITY | 

We uſe the word adjuft with reſpect to opinions 
which oppoſe one another ; and that of reconcile, with 
reſpect to paſſages that ſeem to contradiR each other. 

Want of juſtneſs in the mind, is what Saw 
prevents ſchoolmen from adjuſting their diſputes. 
preciſe knowledge of the value of every word, in all 
the different circumſtances wherein. they may be uſed, 
would go a great way towards reconciling authors, 


* 
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To Bring, Fetch. 1 

To bring, implies conveying a thing ourſelves 

from one place to another, in oppoſition to the verb 

ſend. To fetch implies going to a place, in order 
to bring. : | 

I 2 5 
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He who fetches a thing is always ſuppoſed to br. 
it; but 2 brings * is not D ater — 
Fetch it. Thus we cannot Fetch without bringing ; but 
we may bring without fetching. , _ | 
If we ſend for a workman in any branch of buſineſs 
in order to make or repair, he naturally brings his 
tools with him: ſhould he leave any behind through 
e he is obliged to go back and n, 

t Em. ke” : 


To Swallow, Gulp. 


In the literal ſenſe, theſe words are more nearly 

' ſynonymous than in the figurative; yet even in tl at 
the will admit of ſome diftinftion. We gu/p in order 

to „ ak ag This however is not the only difference. 

By fwallewing we underſtand taking down the throat 

. ſimply; by gulping we mean ſucking down eagerly, 
or without intermiſhon. _ : 

With reſpe& to eating, /wallowing carries in its 
idea the act of chewing; galping does not, 
The glutton will gal down a greater quantity of 
Food in five minutes, than a 7 eater would 
walleav in half an hour. N 55 
Ins the figurative ſenſe, gulping rather implies a 
difficulty of /avallowing. SOIT | 

We are all too apt to /avallow flattery ; and as ful- 
ſome as it may N there are ſome vain per- 
ſons that will make a ſhift. to gulp it dow n. 


Dietractien, Defamation. © 
\_ + Tnjuring the reputation is the general idea of *theſe 
two words; but that of detraction implies the taking 
off from a man's good name; defamation the giving 
him a bad one. Were we to be ſilent, when aſked the 
character of a worthy man; it would be detredien. 
Were we to vilify him, by declaring him guilty of 
infamous practices, it would be defamation. © 
7 a " Defamation 
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Defamation is FP. by human lava; dei ragtion 
is not. 


The one is an open and ſcurrilous way of i injuring 


the reputation; the other a cloſe and demure one. 


There are thoſe accuſtomed to detraion who would 
fly the thoughts of defamation, little imagining that 
both are, equally bad, being two WOE means, 


only working to the ſame end, 


+ Ew 


In that ba in which theſe two words are repnted 
| ſynonymous, | meagre guides want. If. ; lean, 


want of fat. 


Meagrene/s ſuppoſes a waſte of body, owin either 
to a bad conſtitution or a ſcarcity of food. 8 


ſuppoſes no want of fleſh; * 1 only to cor- 


1 or fatneſs. 
A man may be lean, Yi not » 


The lean are 8 ſtrong; the meagre commonly 


"The firſt is g Ily a mark of be ggary ; the 
2 frequen . the perſon accultomed. to 


ur, 


Activity attends. the. kan ; indolence the meagre. 


Many perſons, if poſſible would chooſe to be lean 5 


ACTOR OF OUS. - ore, 


1 ; (fe ＋ 
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Sailer, 8 i 


Theſe words denote perſons who live by the ſea, or 
praQtiſe navigation; but ſailer, in my opinion, is 
. uſed with moſt 2 with reſpect to the common 


n 


men, or, in erke hraſe, thoſe before the malt. * 
man agrees regard to the fuperior claſs o 

the ſhip's company, ſuch as the officers, boatſwain, 
gunner, &c. Mariner relates more to thoſe who er 


their livelihood at ſea, but whe are generally 
own m! as fiſhermen. 
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Sallbrt are ighorafit of navigation, and are they 
who work the veſſel. by the direction of others; /ca- 
nen are ſuppoſed to underſtand it, and are they who 


generally direct it: mariners att ſuppoſed to have no 


greater knowledge of the art than ſuch as is ſufficient 
to ſerve their purpoſe ; working their veſſels themſelves, 
Both /azlors and /eamen take long voyages; whereas 
mariners do little elſe than coaſt. © «vc e 

We ſay an able /ai/er ; an expert /eaman ; a bold 
mariner. get ; 


The great hardſhips the poor /ai/ors undergo, one 


would imagine ſhould be ſufficient to endear them 


to their country. It is not every captain of a ſhip 


that is a good ſeamar. Mariners eurn their bread very 


hard ; they not only being obliged to work more 
than other mon, but are iu Gally danger of their lives, 
„ Pen Cretto.. <5 


Mor — > Lo OY 


Though theſe words ark evidently one 15d the 


ſame, ut being no mort than an Abbferiatton of 


| grotto, yet cuſtom has made them expreſliye. of diffe- 


dus perſon. 9 


Gr then fees to Uthote wmething more natu- 
ral; grotto ſomething. more artißcia. 
The Art is, in effe&t; the work of nature; the 
JJ Soles a SES 
The one implies à 60 cave appropriated to plea- 


ſure, ſtony, rough, irregular, and overgrown with 
moſs ; the other ＋ perüfabir eve br zoom orna- 


- 
7 


mented with ſhell-worle. 
We ſay a pretty gra: a beautiful gretto. It is as 


much 68t of the power of the moſt ingenious artiſt to 
make à grotto any thing equal to-a gror, as it is for 
art to rival nature. | | | | 


5% 
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1 x 4 5 Cave, Cell. 


. Aim. 


5 The ſenſe in which theſe words are eſteemed ſynony- 


mous, is that of the retired dwelling of ſome religi- 


Cave 


JS 


18511 


Cave is a habitation under 8 made either 


ar art or nature. Call is ſame little dwelling raiſed 
ove Lr a 


We dig a tave. We build a cell. 
Hermits, or ſuch rſons as chaſe to ſeclude W 
res from che world bury chem ſelves in caves they 


Mia chance to meet with, or wear ou out. clieir lives in, 
remore from gar Mew. 


41 . 1285 Nl. _ 

4 »Dp- N is underſtood extended each ways: as 
n a Broad- brimmed hat. By aide is 
niraat rund, to a certain n as three nes 
bia; four feet aide. - - | 

| Broad ſeems-to be confined to things! of  teſs ex- 
tent; wide to thoſe of greater. Thus we. ſay a broad 
bean z ; 2 broad face;.abrogd. back ; a broad apron ; 
a broad table-cloth ; but a wideroom ; a wide ditch ; 
a wide field; the <oide ocgan, > IEF 


> As 
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band Zion appears to me to the F- 
y ng ers wel of .happ inefs. Oman 


more eg ace: expreſſion, i ina the e fecha 
of happineſos. 


Religious men find as much comfort in the . 
diction of the church ed e in the 
 bliffings of liſe. 

» ., Bling ſeems to intimate divine | fayour ; 1 benedi, Sion 


that Which is ap. 


We ſay the B Jing of God 7 the bah, of the 


"prieſt, 
Heaven ſhowers downats 3* Ne: upon the virtuous. 
re ny of -a good r 15 a ay defirable 
ing. 


1 4 7 | dnbeſeds * 
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4 | 5 EY Refine: 

The general idea of theſe words is that of a mini- 
ter, repreſenting the perſon. of his ſovereign, ſent 
ſrom one court to another; but ambaſſador is ſupe- 
rior to that of ,t. | 

The firſt are generally men of greater rank ; the 
ſecond of leſs. 

Ambaſſadors are not ſuppoſed to ſtay long at the 
court to which they are ſent, their office being to 
tranſact ſome ſtate affairs between the two powers. 
Refidents are ſuppoſed to reſide for ſome conſiderable 
time, as a teſtimony of the _ harmony between 
the two ſtates. 

The Earl of Northampton was ſent from London 
ambaſſador to Venice in the year 1764, during the 
time that Mr, W was there as re/ident. - 


„ 


5 N WEE. © 5 
Dr ks. a ſediment is fine. 
Ader the dregs are taken away, there will n 
ly remain a ſediment. 
We ſay the &r 3888 the dregs of melted tal- 
low; bat the . of water; we . of 
"urine. | 


\ | 
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Os Na hb. Tante 
eems to with it an idea of m ce, 
© þ does not. Thus we fay a 1%; room; the 
427 — 7 but a hib houſe ; a high tre. 
$4 With reſpe& to other thin "is 1 fame. Thus 
it is in the power only of a ſevere fit of ſickneſs or 
"2 heavy. ſtroke of adverſity to lower the 4igh looks 
"of the great, and the % imaginations of the 


_ 
Betwixt,, 
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5 5 Betæuixt, Between. % 8 
If any two words in the Engliſh lan may be | 
ſaid to carry the ſame meaning, theſe, in ſome re- - 
ſpe& may. As a ſtudied delicacy here is not immedi» | | | 
ately eſſential, cuſtom has made no other diſtinction | 
than that of uſing the word between on every occaſion, 
as being ſofter on the tongue, and almoſt baniſhing | 
the uſe of the word betawixt as being much harſher : | 
but as I deviate from the common opinion, and think 9 
there is no word ſo trivial but the choice of it, on 
particular occaſions, may be neceſſary, I hope I may 
not be condemned as too nice with reſpect to the words 
before us. e | | | 
+ Betwixt then appears to me to be uſed with moſt 
propriety when that which is in the middle is as it 
were embraced by the other two; between, when that 
which is in the middle is at a diſtance from the other 1 
two. Thus, to ſpeak properly, with reſpect to a ; 
houſe ſtanding in a row, we ſhould uſe the word be- 
tavixt ; as, for example, the houſe I dwell in ſtands | 1.1 
betwixt two high houſes : but, with reſpect to a tree [70 
ſtanding in a line with others, we ſhould uſe the 
word betwween ; as for inſtance, the oak tree I men- 
tioned Rands between two elms. IS ends © 
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| nee Cy the middle when it ſtands at an equal 
diftance from the two extremes; it is in the midf 
v hen it ſtands in the center of a great many. . 
Thus we ſay in the middle of a pond ; in the midf 
of a crowd.. e | | 
There cannot be a more tormenting ſituation than 
to hang in the middle between hope and fear. Provi- 1 
dence ſometimes has taken a man out from the mid/# j 
of misfortunes, when he has ſeen no viſible way of | 
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Wiyiiltiry, viz. par/or, Vicar, and curate, Parſon 
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Marſpy, Doggy · 

*- Mary lands are thoſe that lie low, and are watery; 
6vggy lands are thoſe where there are many quag- 
In walking over the firſt, we ſink not deeper than 
our ankles. In paſſing over the ſecond we may en- 
tirel — 5 5 5 | : be oc 
Mary lands frequent 8 ne meadows; 
boggy lands are wholly uſeleſs. 84 
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ee WE a 9 Rough, Rugged. 

Rong hne is a ſmall e he of ruggedue/t ; rapged- 
neſs a great . . of roughne/5. = 

Smooth is the reverſe of rough ; level the reverſe of 


_ rugged. | | het; 
Webs rough hand; a rugged road. 


| Ray, Beam. | 
A beam ſeems to me to be more powerful than a 
ray, caſting a greater degree of light and heat. 

We ſay rays.of light; beams of the ſun ; by the 
firſt of which expreſſions we mean that thoſe are rays 
which ſhine early in the morning ; by the ſecond, 
that thoſe are Beam which gleam at noon. 

We frequently apply the epithet cheerful to the 
word ray; that of ſcorching to the word beam. i 
The rays of the fan being ſeparated by a priſm is 
the origin of colours. The beams of the fun collected 
into one point, by means of a convex lens, will ſet fire 
to uny thing they touch, | 


— — — . p | ? 
b Clergyman, Par/on. | £9 3 
There are three ranks of clergymen below that of a 


18 


| | e 
is the firſt, meaning à rector, or he who receives, the 
great tythes of a benefice, By the word par/ox then 
is implied one of a particular claſs of clergy ; where: 


as by the word dergymas is underſtood. any, perſon 


ordained-to ſerve at the altar. 


Par/ons are always prieksy many clergymen are only | 


deacons. 
Every biſhop, dean, &c. is 4 clergyman, tho” not 
always a parſon. 

As the general and indiſcriminate uſe of thele i two 
words, has rendered it neceſſary, I have pointed out 
the diſtinction that ſhould be made bet een them ; 
but am of opinion, as cuſtom has thrown into the 
word panſon an idea of contempt, it would be better 


not to * it at all, but whea we have octaſion to 


point out one of that claſs of clergymen who enjoy the 
| us tythes of TO e room . 
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ON Smocherad,..Choaked... 


Death, brou * on by a ge of breath, is the 
ſe three Sahni. 


general idea of the but that of  Suffo- 
"cated implies: an extinction of life, occaſioned by 
being in a place where we cannot breathe ; war of 
83 in a place where we are not ſu 


fered to breathe ; that of cheakes, by having the” 


wind-pipe cloſed. | 
Thus meu are frequently ee by ſmoke. Per- 

— raving mad, when incurable, are ſometimes 
ſmathered between two feather beds. Malefactors, 
het hanged, are chonted. 

It has happened that travellers, by falling i into 

have been ſometimes / uffocated before aſſiſtance cou d 
be had. Children are-#requently ſmothered in bed 
through the careleſſneſs of nurſes, Perſons are often 
choaked by eating tod greedily; - 


„The words ſmotber and choak are often uſed in 2a 


- gurative ſenſe; the word /uffocare never. SAL 
We Jmother a flame, Wie choak a F 7 
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x8 "Iris an at of charity to ſmather-the Aeg of 
bp: Wh another. When intereſt is predominant, it is ſure to 
1 cheat up all the avenues to the heart, which would 
i ee eee CY 
Rule, Order: 


Rab te 5 ly thoſe thin that ou Dae be 
done; es . in which . tht ug be done.. 
In the idea of the firft, there ſeems to be ſomething 
arifing more from natural right; in the idea of the 
fecond ſomething reſulting more from poſitive: right. 


3 | 

| Equity ae r 

| Ja &* our condut; they 2 from all kind 
i or 


We ſubmit to rule. We conform to order. Although 
the firſt is much more indiſpenſible, it is yet much more 
broke through; the particularity of order making a 
greater ms N AA 


—— — — Lai 


e 
| 83 our-condu. We are merbedical 
with reſpect to our affairs. 


A regular man is carefal of his e 0 e 

Ata ne exceſs A methodical; man takes care of his 
time; he gives no way to diſſipation. 

e With relpect to expences, we are enden 

to the bounds we ſet to them; met ä 

o the manner of them. 
Regular perſons are always admired ; malbedical 
perſons are frequently e 3 


ebe Bags: - 
We are forry for the misfortunes of another; we 
regret his abſence The one is the effeRt of pity; the 


1 


+ other of — 


f 181 J | 
Brief occaſions our ſorrow : 'repentance excites our 
| ond favourite in 1 is the object of en vy; 

but when he falls into diſgrace no one is e 
bim. Thoſe princes who are moſt commended dur- 
dug their life are not always moſt regrettad after their 
e eee ee 2112 M 
Ibe expreſſion, /orry for, when uſed with reſpect to 
Durſelves in ſome 3 changes its fignification. 
Retaining the common and genera} idea of ſenſibility, 

it ceaſes to expreſs that particular motive of pity that 

makes us  ſympathife inwardly for the diftreſſes of 
others, and in its room marks only a certain uneaſi- 
oy INVITING itfef 2 70 ""_ we are 
32 the misfortunes of ot we are often in- 

; Sd nn and perhaps no outward" ſign of it 
mall appear: when we l own, we ſnew 
it outwardly, in order to draw the compaſſion of 

others. This expreſſion is ſometimes uſed in another 
ſenſe beſides that mentioned; inſtead of motives of - 
pity it denotes motives of repentance; In this ſenſe 
we ſay he is erry fur the ſteps he has taken. 
As much taken up as we may be with. ourſelves, 
there are certain moments when we. are /orry for the 
diſtreſſes of other». However philoſophical. we may 
pretend to be, it is extremely difficult to ſuffer a long 
ume together without ſhewing ſome ſigns of ſorrow. 
Mercenary people are /orry for every ſtep they take 
that does not turn out to advantage. We often ſeem 
3 the abſent, in order to affront the perſon 
N A hard heart is forry for no one. An inſenfible 
man is never /orry for any thing that happens to him. 
A miſerly perſon regrets every morſel he eats. | 
We ſhould never be ſerry for a man who ſuffers de- 
ſervedly; for ourſelves when we can procure na kind 
of comfort; nor for any trouble we take, when pru- 

.deace enjoins it. We ſhould not regret the * 

of a friend when his abſence will turn out to his ad- 
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& 0 4 n Brook, "ILY 163 4 ; N 8 
Ni. valets aud brooks are certain ſpecies: of Kenan 
which are running waters, with this difference, that a 
rivnlet. runs between banks 5 whereas à bro winds 
its way through the meadows, or by a hedge ſide. 


A rivultt is à much larger fream than a brook. 
Fick are found in muerte, but never in what we 


properly call braoks,. there 3 being ſullicicat depth 


. 171 | 
y, the. rapid. ge the eur rivets the 


gu ling Crook. 447. * 
_ vy reins will Guell rien furh a mqanner a 
to overtiow the neighbouring grou Poets are 


very luxurious in their deſcription * — and 
brooks 
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Ren err” week gy” e 


A, ffream {ues from a bead, and moves Sorivad 
with a continuity of parts. A turrent is a certain pro- 
greflive motion of ſome fluid 'Botly; Theſe words; in 
'the literal ſenſe; are applied to water. Thus we ſay, 


the Arran of u river 3 the current of a ſen. 


| 8 are” frequently rip; eurrents are | fel- 
a in the figurative ee theſs words convey the baue 
of ut. This We ſay, a mu of: 2 u eurrrur 

Ar. 


7 8 + ls ? * —_ "4 $ * ot 
e Th ae op 


ne has made the word ue 15 f g th 
-- deans and It al ufe of me gel tithe in * 


Ex converſation ; efeas, by th e phraſe make var v Eau 
legal 


underſtood the deine name fea ſolembly on 
occaſions in confirmation of the truth, | 
In eburts of judicature we are required to marks oath 
of every thing we have to ſay. He who ſwears upon 
every 
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every occaſion ves us to underſtand, that _ bare 
poor, þ is not to ET. 2 
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It is wy air ca e that et pins 
good ſenſe and good humour that rendets agrera | 

We love the company of a p/eafng man, becauſe 
he chatms. We covet the map or an enen 5 
man, becauſe he diverts. 5 

Well-bred perſons are aways pleafage Merry per- 
ſons are comm 

How difficult is it zo avoid holag attached to one of 
a pleafing addreſs and agteeable converſation |! 
It appears to me that it is more the behaviour than 
the air that makes the men pleaſing ; and that it is 
rather the 77 than the behaviour that makes the 
women ſo. It ſeem to me alſo, that it is rather 
ſenſe and a. livelineks i in converſation that conſtitutes 


agęrecableneſi in the men; and that it is an even tem- 


r and a merry diſpoſition that effabliſhes that qua- 
ly i in. Oy women. 

When theſe words are uſed N than to de. 
note —— qualities, that of pleaſing, pro 17 
ſpeaking, implies ſomething which flatters the TY ſe, 

or ſelf-love- that. of agreeable, ſomething which 
agrees with the taſte and the mind. | 

It is pleaſing 1 to have always deſirable objets before 
us. Nothing is more e to a joyous man than 
good company. _ 

It is ſometimes dangerous toa r that phe ja 
pleafing to the fight ; and it may happen, that what is 
"ww e wow be * prejudicial OW 
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| Graces reſult from natural — 2 
with a noble freedom; it is a varniſh that appears in 
our converſation, our actions and our carriage, mak- 


vey us pleaſe in every ** we do. Charms riſe from 
5 an 


* 


ee 
an aſſemblage of ſine touches animated by good - 
humour and good ſenſe, and are 8 
to what is perfectly agreeable. 
4 The body ſeems to be more ſuſceptible of grace: ; 
| the mind of charms. We ſay of a lady that ſhe walks, 
_ dances, and ſings with grace; and that her converſa- 
+: 1 | tion rn 7 71 
1 What can a man defire more in a lady than an out- 
1 | ward union of graces and charms, and an inward 
compoſition of lidigyin her diſpoſition and delicacy 
in her ſentiments. FF 


= = 


[ 4 Nea, Za). . 
5 Both the one and the other of theſe words denote 
that which is done without difficulty ; bat the firſt 
excludes difficulty which ariſes from obſtacles and op- 
poſitions; the ſecond, that which ſprings from the 
very nature of the thing. Thus we fay a ready en- 
trance, when no one ſtops the paſſage ; an ea entrance, 
when' the paſlage is large and commodious. For the 
ſame reaſon we ſay of à woman, without reſerve, 
that ſhe is ready of acceſs: and of a ſhoe that does 
not pinch that it is . 7 809 
It appears to me beſt to uſe the word ready in naming 
the action; and that of eaſy in expreſſing the event of 
that action. Thus, ſpeaking of a commodious har- 
| bour, I ſhould fay we have there a ready landing; 
and that it is ea/y to land there, 

Of theſe two adjectives there are formed two ad- 
verbs ef and readily, Which, beſides the diffe- 
rence of ideas, remarked in their originals, have one 
peculiar to themſelves, which I ſhould not here omit 
taking notice of. In ſpeaking then of a ſenſible per- 
fon, F ſhould rather ſay he comprehends ea/ily, and 

pardons readily, than that. he comprehends readily, 

and pardons gafiy. This choice of words, I muſt 

| — is delicate; but as I can perceive the necoſſity 
of it, why ſhould not another do the ſame? = | 
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That which is flat does not pierce the taſte ; that. 
which is ;n/fpid does not touch it in the leaſt. Thus 


the laſt riſes upon the firſt ; the one wanting only a 
degree of ſeaſoning ; the other wanting it entirely. 
In works of the mind they are both very far from 
pleaſant: but the flat, appearing to affect the graces, 

f . the in/ipid, appearing to have no know- 
ledge, tires. e TEES 
8 2 to the beauty of the ſex; I do not think 
the word 7»/pid ſhould be uſed but with reſpect to 
thoſe who are of a diſpoſition wholly inſenſible: but 
we ſay beauty is fat when it is not animated, and 


when it has neither the charms of vivacity nor thoſe 
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of ſoftneſſs. 
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We heep what we intend not to part with. We de- 5 


tain what we propoſe not to reſtore. . 
We keep: that which is our own. We detain; that 
which is another s. | | 


+ Themiſer leeps his money. The debtor detains the 


: + Proparty of Min croflones,, F 
y e honeſt man finds a difficulty in beeping what he 
| 1 when the rogue finds none in wetaining what 


Celica, Tavolved. 
Affairs or actions are cated one with another 
_ - by their mixture and mutual dependance, Perſons 
are involved in actions or in affairs, when they are far 

in ie 
Things, extremely complicated, become obſcure to 
thoſe who have not ſufficient underſtanding or diſ- 
cernment to unfold them. If we are often in com- 
pany with raſh people, we are liable to be involve in 
Hagreeable matters, , 1 
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The moſt complicated affairs become ſimple and eaſy 
to be underſtood in the mouth or in the writings of an 
able advocate. It is dangerous to be involved, even 


innocently, in the crimes of the Treat, "as. at thoſe 


times we are always the dape, and are ſere to be ſacri- 
bed to their intereſts,” 

Complicated has, a ſubſtantive . in "general uſe, in- 
 wolved has not but, in return, that has a verb in gene- 
ral uſe, which the other has not. We hear freq ucutly 
of 1 ſeldom. of involution; ſo again, we 

1 14 with the verb to inwove, eden 

e that of to complicats 
2 e Het rere . more than a A com; 2 
ration of Iſorders, of „ich he e of one all 
oppoſe the cure of ro t is very. Aiſa agreable_to . 


have ſuch acquaintance as ixvolve us always in their 
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EE. de vr ei to 


me to agree beſt when ſpeaking of # peHforr of thing 
WH PS ber dhe FolloWing'v<r + . 70; Ser to 
me to be uſed with moſt propriety wheh ſpeaking of 
"that wich 18 governed by the verd. I mould ſay 
tden, r my Patt T'will not Anterfere in ſach mat- 
ters as do not concern me; as 7 me all things ate 
indifferent. 


The religi of mankind 
conſiſts in a lively — ure morality, and in a 
imple conduct, guided ine authority, and ſup- 


rted by — guy — Fe of the people in general, 
it conſiſts in a blind. credulity, — yrs in exterior prat - 
tices, authoriſed by education, and cortoborated by 
the force of cuſtom. As to that of thoſe belonging to 
the church, we can determine nothin concernin 
it, unleſs we could detach them from their tem 
—_— ; 
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| Trade Buftneſs, Profeſſion, 
In the ſenſe in which theſe words are eſteemed 
ſynonymous, that of trade implies a manual occupa- 
on; that of Bafneſi ſuch an 27895 ation as. con ifs 
only in buying and ſelling ; that of profe 21 * 
as reſults from the lucrative uſe of the ſciences, 
the occupations of a carpenter, taylor, rag ww 
are zrades ; thoſe of a linnen draper, mercer, haber- 
daſher, &c. are S] thoſe os phyſician, coutt- 
"Inf mula, 17 are of ory ; 
n point of ran rofe//tons take ee, 
e; (rats 4 . 


| Dine, Prion. FN 
- Divination btings hidden things to light; it. 


tio foretells what will come to pafs. 

The. frſt regards things preſefit and palt.” The ob- 
Jes of the ond are = ings to come. 

A learned and diſternig mar, one who knows 
What relation the feaſt Hh, re üs beur to the d 
tions of the ſwul, reatfly paſſes with che world ab 
erer c in ue þ A wiſe man, one who 

ees what will be the conſequences of certain prin- 
ciples, and the effects of er Fertaim eauſes, r 
Rom the ore as having the r of e 


* ro Reprove, rfid, 

He ho reproves another, points out his fault and 
blames him. IIe who reprimands, pretends to 4 
and mortifles the offender. 

We reprove a friend. We repriman# a child. 

Reprove is ſeldom uſed but with reſpect to the faults 
of the mind ; reprimand, with Feed to the manners 
and conduct. 

We ſometimes reprovue one who knows better than 
ourſelves. No one has a right to reprimand” but 


ſuperiors. 
7 a IREE Aube, 


Many things /cem en 


2 1 156 ! $3 


Auftere, Severe. 
We are PR Wo by our manner of . 3 ſevere by 
our manner of thinking. 


Softneſs is the reverſe of auferity; it is rare to paſs 


immediately from one to the other ; a common regular 


way of life is the medium between the two. Re- 
milineſs and /everity are the two extremes, in one of 
which we are ſure to fall ; few. perfons being able to 
diſtinguiſh the true medium, which conſiſts in an 
exact and preciſe knowlege of the law. 

We are auſtere only with reſpect to ourſeives ; but 
we may be /evere, as well with reſpe& to others as 
ourſelves. 4 „ Re 

Enthuſiaſts give themſelves up to the exerciſes of 
auſterity; this was alſo once the cuſtom of recluſes. 
Some caſuiſts affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves by a 
ſevere morality, extending it even till i it loſes fight of 
every degree of reaſon. 

An euftere life conſiſts in the privation of pleaſures 
and conveniences; we ſometimes, embrace it thro 
a taſte of ſingularity, and would fain have it thought 
to proceed from a principle of religion. Morals too 


* 25 may, equally with morals too remiſs, wound the 
_ regularity 


of manners. 


To 9 Seem, 


I know not * much I may differ from the reſt of 
my countrymen ; but the verb appear, in my opinion, 
2 ates more to the eye ; /eem more to the 2 


. obje&t Sr appears leſs 


Ether 3 it is off. 


h cannot be carried 
into execution. | 


* 


Feb, Herd. d | 
The ſenſe in which t' eſe words are ee | 
pate is that. of quick motion; but faft de- 
notes 


— 


- l 189 J 
notes quickneſs without force; hard, quickneſs with 
violence. Thus to run, ride, or rain aß, implies a 
quicker motion than common; but to run, ride, or 
rain hard, ſome degree of force or. violence, 
With reſpect to work, fal means expeditiouſſ 

hard, laboriouſly. Thus he who works 7 i Ga will 
ſoon have done. He whe works hare will. 

ORE: 2 .l; 


0 heck, Dial. 


Theſe are both time · pieces, with. this lifference 
that the clect ſtrikes ; the dial does not. Tis for 
this reaſon. we call that plate which determines time 
by a ſhadow in the ſun, a ſun - aial. | 

The clock tells the hour; the dial ſhews it. 


Diali were long in uſe before the invention of clocks. 

1 10 Ae * e 
Thong b the word every is more Frequently n 
uſg of — itſelf, it is ſometimes connected with the 

word 'ONE 3 eſpecially when uſed as ſynonymous to 
all. Asallof us; _ _—_— us. Theſe expreſſions 
ſhew that every is rather lar, relating more to 
þ individuals; = that all is rather general, relating 
to the whole; the word/owe, being added to every, 
ſpecifying that determination. 

Eser includes always in its idea the word 4, 
though all does not always include the word every; 
that is, all ſpeaks in e ouly, Whereas every ex- 
cepts none. 


Every man is undoubtedly: bound to aſſiſt his neigh- 
bour. All men are mercenary. 
All ſeems to me to be the plural of D every 
being conſtantly applied to the ſingular number; 
all to the plural. has we ſay every man, every 


thing, 3 &c. dur 1 all men, all things, all 
parts, &c. | 


— 


| Pity, 


190. |] 
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© L.cannot ſay whether, in the characteriſing of theſe 
words, I may fall in with the opinion of the public; 


oY but with reſpect to the firſt. two, pity ſeems to me to 


be rather particular, and to be uſed with moſt pro- 
3 with regard to perfons we have ſome know- 
lege of; whereas * is more general, and may 
be uſed equally with reſpect to thoſe we know, as to 
6 
| We are ſaid to pig the diſtreſſes of a friend; and 
"compaſſionate the misfortunes of a ſtranger. 72 
© - Pezy deems moſt I AS to the firſt emotions we 
feel at the fight or d Non e of an object in diſtreſs, 
riſing from tenderneſs of heart; compaſſion ſeems to 
reſult from reflection on the unmerited calamities of 
another, ſpringing from the trueſt benevolence. 
Thus we fay, it was through pity we were led to 
_ compaſſionate his caſe. | 


Beſides compaſſron-may-bewfed-with propriety with 


reſpect to the brute creation, which pity cannot. Thus 
the killing of a lamb or the beating of a dog will ex- 
cite the compaſian of a perſon of feeling. 

Cammiſaratien, in my opinion, implies à fellgw - 
feeling, or the bearing a part in another's woe, and 
n 
N We.natorally cammiſerate the ſorrows of one we 


OV. td \? 588 | 94 £4041 e 
According to this interpretation of the words, we 
may pity and yet not have compaſſion 3 we may have 
both pity and compaſſion, yet not cammiſer ation. 
The word pity, on ſome occaſions, has been made 
ule of by way of contempt; as I pity her pride: but 
it ſeems here to be uſed rather ironically, than to 


imply in itz real ſigniſication any degree of ſcorn. . 


ad 

os es AO „„ 
. Glibneſe implies a great degree of ipperineſ:; Hip- 
perine/s a ſmall degree of glibne/s. 15 


4 


Ck, + 


All ice is ſtippery,; but that which i is remar 
ſmooth i is g/zb. ſo Fu Nr 


The proper and literal definition of //7 1175 ry is, afford- 

no firm hold or footing ; that of gu, made eaſy to 

10 moved. In this ſenſe, the firſt denotes ſometking 
natural; the laſt 3 not ſo. 

An eel is ſo /jippery as to be difficult to hold. Wet 
weather ccc by à froſt makes the ways Sippery. 
Oiling the fly of a jack makes it run lib. 

So, in the. figurative . 10 ca ing of a woman fond 
of gallantry, we fay ſhe is a, /ppery dame. Nothin 

of a more Kae 55 nature” than true "happinghs, 3 
Ne through tHe Hngers even while we think we hold: 
it faſt, d tro 5 hquar: on different. per ſons has 1 
rent effects: ome it ſickens; others it ſtuptfies'; of 

others again it makes che As run 1 ſo p17 15 60 be” 


greatly entering... 
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(Ridieple, Derifion. we 
. 99 the common import, of be 


words ; but that o idicule implies contemptuous 
merriment; that of aer ſportive inſult. 

We ridicule, in o Where another his fault and 
induce him to amen: We never 3 but with the 
utmoſt contempft. 

2 friend Will often ridicule ; "none but an enemy 
rides. 

If we Bae done any thing deſerving ridicule, xe 
ſhould endeayour to retrieve our r leſt we be- 
come the en, N all 9, know us.. 


1 


1 } 


SC 44% 20 A N 
"To: Cam en. 6 . 
Shedding of tears is the general ſenſe i in \ whichcheſs 
words are undesitoad.;,,.huti0..cimplies ſhedding 
of tears, audibly ; to weep ſhedding of tears ſilently. 
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"Tis not the noiſe we make that denotes a fan er 
or leſs meaſure of grief; for the ſilent weeper may be 


more diſtreſſed than one who cries aloud. * 


Crying is found, by experience, to give ater relief | 
e ſorrow than bare weeping. | > Es gre 
4% od [ ot — IHE TY — 

LOT 'Ts Shake, TrenBl.” EN: 
Both theſe words imply being agitated with a vi- 
bratory motion; but as this motion ſeems to ariſe 
from ifferent cauſes, : it render: the choice of them 


1 


| neceſſary. 


Shake appears to me more applicable to a tremulous 
motion occaſioned by cold ; tremble, to a like motion 
« occaſioned by fear. 
We ſhake with cold; we tremble with fear. 
When the blood is chilled we naturally fake 


The very thought of danger will make the coward 


tremble. 

The verb Hale is often uſed i in the active ſenſe ; ; 
the verb zremble never. Thus we mw 's the _; 
FA as e 4 7 lands, &C. 

| Pedigree, 33 5 

Pod ores is our lineal deſcent from ſome ede, 

es back pointed out; genealogy is à biſtory of ſuch | 
1 : 
e trace our pedigree. We write our genealog y. 

It is ſometimes neceſſary to examine into our pedigree, 
in order to claim or ſecure our property in lands. 
The tranſmitting of genealogies to poſterity, though 
they may be in ſome reſpect uſeful, is a ſanding 
mark of the vanity of Net anceſtors, ; 


eee — 
Diſcourſe; Converſation. | 


4 ad import of theſe words is the mutual 
intercourſe of * but that of di/cour/e. implies 


105 ſerious 


9 
— 


[i 193 1 7 
ſerious or ſet talk upon any Hand far ſubject; that 
of conver/ation, ſuch as is ea and familiar, and not 
confined to any particular e i $I . 
Diſcourſe is general ly formal converſation com- 
monly: cheerful. | 
I be attention of men is ſo much ſcattered by diſ- 
fipation, that when together, excluſive of buſineſs, - 
they ſeldom enter into any 4i/cour/e that is improving: 
but their general converſation. runs on NT in their 
: nature n and i rk ri re ; 


In 15 Impudent, Gang. 
Nothing is/ more general than the ingiſcriminate 
uſe of theſe words, though none ute re among 
themſelves : : an gry es rude langu ge, how com- 
mon is it) to ſay he is an impertinent, impu dent, or 
*. ſaucy fello One would i 1magine their peculiar ideas 
are ſo well known as to tender it unneceſſary to take 
farther notice of them; but as ſome people never ſee 
the ſtumbling block till they fall over it, it may not 
be unneceſſary to give them a perfect view of it : in 
order to which I need only define them. 
Inpertinent then means intruding and meddling 
with what no way concerns us. {mpudent implies 
ſhameleſlneſs or want of modeſty. 'Saucy means inſo- 
' lent and abuſive. 
To ſhew a further difference between them, or 
give any examples of their uſe, would be needleſs. 


* 


, 


: | Tongue, Fe 5 

5 know not whether in characteriſing theſe Fel 
may fall in with the taſte of the public ; but, accord- 
ing to my opinion, tongue ſeems to agree beſt wi 


corrupted /anguage; that is, tongue appears:to be:more 
particular or provincial; language more general or 
national. Thus I would ſay the vulgar tongue; the 
mother tongue; the Yorkſhire tongue; but the Engliſh 
* ; the French ny" e; the Spaniſh mn 

hat 


— 


. „ : 
That of the Indians may be rather called a tongue 
than a lazguage; it being neither formal or regular. 

The generality of people content themſelves with 
ſpeaking the tongue common to the place they are 
| bred up in, without paying any regard to the beauties 
of their native language. 7 - 
The word tozgue may be alſo more elegantly applied 
when we are ſpeaking of a living language; as the 
French tengue; the Spaittfh rogue, &c. Language, 
when we are ſpeaking of ſuch as is dead, and not at 
preſent ſpoken ; as the Hebrew /anguage ; the Greek 


language; the Latin language. 
—— —! 

. Fuddled, Drunk, Intoxicated. 
With reſpe& to the firſt two of theſe words, drunt 
riſes upon that of fuddled; fuddled implying a leſs 
degree of inebriayon ; drunk, a greater, As to the 
word intoxicated, its ' greateſt diſtinction is, that 
whereas fuddled and drunk are ſeldom uſed in the 
figurative ſenſe, intoxicated is hardly ever in the literal. 
- _- Half a pint of wine will make ſome men drunk, 
When others ſhall drink a gallon, without being the 
leaſt fuddled. Good ſucceſs will ſometimes fo intoxi- 


cat a perſon as to take him off from his buſineſs, and 
render him diſagreeable to all his acquaintance. 


a Bargain ® Agreement, Centran. 


Bargain is more limited, relating to ſale ; agree- 
ment and contract are more general, implying any 
ſort of ſtipulation, with this 1 between them, 
that agreement ſeems to denote a verbal one; contract, 
one that is written, | 
It is a mark of honeſty in dealing never to draw 
Dack from a bargain once made. Such is the unſtea- 
dineſs of mankind that we are frequently obliged to 
enter into contract in order to bind them to their 
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| Mine, My own. * 
Though many are of opinion that the word u ½ ꝶ | 
is added to the poſſeſſive pronoun my, by way of em- 
phaſis, or corroboration only; yet cuſtom ſeems ro 
3 thrown into the idea of the expreſſion my own a 
greater degree of property than into that of the word 
mine. Thus a workman, to whom certain tools have 
been appropriated by his maſter for the work he is 
employed on, might with propriety fay theſe tools 
are ming, though at the fame time they are not his 
own, being the property of his maſter. So again a 
wife might lay claim to the clothes ſhe wears, and ſay 
they are mine; though ſhe could not ſay with pro- 
priety that they were Her own, being in reality the 
property of her hutband. On the other hand, 
the expreſſion, ny own, may with elegance be uſe1 
by my perſon in whom the ſole right of a thing is 
veſted, | 255 


. ³bQu . N 
\Nigh, Near. 


I will leave it to the deciſion of the curious, whether 
or no the word zear is not a corruption of nigber, the . 
comparative of nigh.: be this as it may, near, in my 
opinion, implies a leſs diſtance than zigh. Thus I 
ſhould ſay, when we come gh to ſuch a place we 
ſhall be zear home: the nigher the enemy, the nearer 
the danger, As a farther proof of this, ſpeaking of 
the cloſe ties of kindred, we uſe the word ear in pre- 
ference to that of nigh, as implying a leſs diſtance or | 
reater degree of conſanguinity. between the two per- | 1 
Gs Thus my brother's child is my near relation, or | 
is xearly related to me. 


a — | 


EE Efficacious, Efectual. ; 
With reſpe& to theſe two words, that of ca- 
cious ſeems not ſo 8 as that of z2fe#ual. 
2 N The 


1 196 J 
The firſt gets the better of moſt obſtacles ; , the lat 


of all. 
00 an efficacious remedy we RO an Nena mw 


Width, Wi TY 


5 Width ſeems more applicable to things ſmall in 
\ themſelves; <videne/5 to thoſe which are large. Thus 
wo ſay the Width of paper; the width of cloth; but 
the widene/3 of a ditch ; the widene/s of a field. 
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AN ALPHABETICAL TABLE, 
We .. OF 1 2 


Worps treated of in this VoLums, 


Page 
Abandon, Forſile, Leave, Relinquiſh, De- \ 

ſert, Quit 21 
To Abate, Diminiſh, Decreaſe, Leſfen 242 
To Abdicate, Renounce, Reſign 165 22 
To Abhor, Hate, Loath, Deteſt 8 
Abilities, Ingenuity, Cleverneſa, Parts 29 
Ability, Faculty, Power 8 „ 
0 Ability, Capacity | 9 
5 Abject, Low, Mean, Beggarly 24 
ro Aboliſh, Abrogate, Diſannul, Repeal, Revoke 25 

N Abſent, Inattentive 161 
Abſtemious, Sober, Temperate A 135 
Abſtinence, Faſt 135 
Abſtraction, Preciſion 157 
Abſurd, Unreaſonable, Inconſiſtent 134 
Abundance, Plenty | 140 
- Abuſe, Affront, Inſult 88 

Abyſs, Gulph | | 70 
Academy, School 3 13 
Wy Accent, Emphaſis - $3 8 
To Accept, Take, Receive | 83 
To Accoſt, Approach _. 17 
a Acid, Sharp, Sour 134 
| Acknowledgment, Confeflion' | | 36 
Acquainted, Familiar, Intimate 135 
70 Acquieſce, Agree, Conſent „ 
Act, 19975 eed e 26 


8 ET To 


* 
7 ED ar, 9, Hr een „ * — — _——— 
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I ND . 


To Add, Augment | 85 
| Added, Air, Mien, N Manners, De- 


hy 


portment, Carriage | 28 
Adjacent, Contiguous | . 
To Adjuſt, Reconcile -- | | 171 
Admonition, Advice, Counſel 3 
Advantageous, Profitable, Beneficial _ 68 
Advice, 3 Counſel ; 37 
Era, Epo | | l 
Affairs, * eg 99 

a Affection, Love 12 
To Affirm, Aver, Aſſert, Avouch, Atteſt, Declare, 
Swear, Proteſt, Maintain . 32 
Affront, Abuſe, Inſault 88 
To be Afraid, be Apprehenſive, Fear, Dread * 91 
Againſt, In ſpite of 67 
To Agree, Acquieſce, Conſent 87 
Agreeable, Pleaſing 183 
Agreement, Contract, Bargain 194 
Aim, View, Deſign * 44 
Air, Addreſs, Mien, —  Dohaviou, De- 
rtment, Carriage n 28 
Ale-houſe, Publie-houſe 131 
All, Every | | 189 
Allurements, Artraftions, Charms | brd. 34 
Alone, Only 25 152 
Alſo, Likewiſe 188 
Always, Continually, perpetually * 


Amazement, Aſtoniſhment, Wonder, Surprize 12 
Ambaſſador, Reſident * _— 


Ambiguity, Equivocation, Double-Entendre 59 


To Amend, Improve ' 8 
Amuſement, Diverſion eee 136 
Ancient, Antique, Old on . 
Angry, In a Paſſion; Pafionate . 84 
Animal, Erute, Beaft 0983515 C220 
Anſwer, Reply 5 9 % "oh 
Antique, Ancient, Old 1 os 
Apartment, Lodging 1 299 
Apparition, Viſion ; * a 
To Appear, Seem a +. ft 188 
n Qutfide- nM 


= 


* 


age 
To be nations be Afraid, Fear, Dun 1 


To Approach, Accoſt EY Eel 29 
Appropriation, Impropriation 19 
Arbour, Bower TT: 1 4 
Arms, Weapons 34 
Arrogance, Pride, Vanity,  Haughtineſs, Pre- 
- ſumption __ 110 
Arie, Stratagem, Trick, Device, * ineſſe, 

Cunning | 48 

As to, For e 
Aſhamed, Baſhful | | 164 
To Aſk, Interrogate, Inquire | 75 
To Aﬀert, Kfirm, Avouch, Aver, Atteſt, 5 
Proteſt, Swear, Maintain 5, 2 
Aſﬀeliment, Rate, Tax 16 
Aſſiduous, Expeditious, Quick 1 
To Aſſiſt, Succour, Help, Relieve 77 


Aſſurance, Impudence 15 
Aſtoniſhment, Amazement, Wonder, Surprize 125 
Attachment, Paſſion, Devotion 159 
To Atteſt, Avouch, Aver, Aſſert, Affirm, Proteſt, 
Spear, Declare, Maintain "= 
Attractions, Allurements, Charms 
Audaciouſneſs, Effrontery, NO Bold- 


neſs _. 67 
To Augment, Add : 30 
Auſtere, Severe 188 
Authority, Power, Dominion | by 


Avaritious, Covetous, Miſerly, Niggardly h 
To Aver, Avouch, Atteſt, Swear, Aſſert, Aire f 


Proteſt, Declare, Maintain 32 

To Avoid, Shun, Fly 76 
Jo Avouch, Aver, Atteſt, Swear, Aſſert, Affrm, 
Proteſt, Declare, Maintain | 32 

'To Awake, Awaken | : 54 

N FR 1 

Bad, Vile 148 
by Bargain, Contract, F 194 
Barter, Truck, Exchange 103 
Baſhful, Aſhamed 164 
Battle, Combat, Fight a 38: 


K 4 Battle: 


1 5 4 xg 


Baitle, Engagement — bY 
To Be, Exiſt, Subſiſt | 50 
Beam, Ray, 10 $23 N 11 178 
Beaſt, Brute, . 1 
To Beat, Strike LVF int; 4 LE 
Beautiful, Handſome, Pretty 38 
Beggarly, Abject, Low, Mean 24 
aviour, Air, Addreſs, * Manners, De- 
portment, Carriage 28 
To Behold, Look at, See, View E 68 
BenediQion, Blefling 1 en 175 
Beneficence, Benevolence | 5 
Beneficial, Advantageous, Profitable | 68 
Benevolence, Beneficence = | 
Benevolence, Nin. Kindnels, Tenderne » 
Humanity | 
To Bequeath, Deviſe . x - 

- Befides, Furthermore, Moreover 57 

Between, Betwixt, -—- 2 
Bias, Inclination, ee )) 
"OG Orders - n 119 

Bft Great, Large 1 3 3 60 
Billow, Wave, Surge 8 
To Bind, Tie 92 

Biſhoprick, Dioceſe > Tr 18 

Blefling, Benediction ; I |... 

' Bliſs, Felicity, Happineſs | 2 42 
Boggy, Marſhy 178 

Bol neſs, HAadsciouſneſt, Efroatery. Inpudence 67 
Book, Volume 95 
95 Bottom, Dale, Vale, Valley 7 1 
Bounds, Limits, Confines | 97s +. 
Bounty, Liberality, Generoſity AS 0:14 7:4 B20 
Bower, Arbour 4 
* : Bravery, Courage, Intrepidity, Valour, proweſs 58 
Brightneſs, Light, Splendor 80 
Brilliancy, R Radiancys: Luſtre 80 
To Bring, Fetch r hos 71 

Broad, Wide ee | 175 

Brook, Rivulet, Stream TOE. 182 

Brute, Beaſt, Animal 19 
Burden, Load 0 a 


44 
Buſh, 


Page 

Buſh, Tree n „ 
Bufineſs, Affaire 99 

Buſineſs, Trade, Profeſſion | 118% 
Buttreſs, Support, Prop 3 31 

X 0 7957 16 AC 

Calamity, Misfortune, Diſaſter 1 3 
To Call, Name I 145 
Cannot, Impoſſible 5 | 64 
Capacity, Ability 18 
Care, Caution, Prudence, Diſcretion _ 46 


currence 104 
Cathedral, Collegiate-Church | 4 
Cave, Cell . 174 
70 Ceaſe, Finiſh, Leave off : 165 
Celebrated, Famous, Renowned, IIluſtrious 50 
Cell, Care ; 194 
Chace, Park, Foreſt 15 
Chamber, Room 139 
Chance, Fortune 5 | 127 
Change, Variation 114 
-.. Changeable, Iuconſtant, . Uniteady 115 
Charm, Enchantment, Spell We; 
boſs Charms, Graces . 183 
Charms, Attractions, Allurements © 34 
To Chaſtiſe, Puniſh, Diſcipline, Correct 46 
Cheerfulneſs, Mirth * 14 
Chief, Head 8 74 
| Choaked, Suffocated, ' Smothired | 179 
To Chooſe, make Choice o Bao 100 
To Chooſe, Take | | | 99 
To Chooſe, Prefer 100 


„d Xx 


Carriage, Air, Addreſs, Mien, Deportment, _ 
haviour _ 


Caſe, Circumſtance, Conjedture, Occaſion, Oc- 


Circumſpection, Regard, Ve ne 
Circumſtance, Caſe, Conj uncture, Oecaſion, Oc- 


currence b 104 

_ Clearly, Diſtinly _ Oy 20 
Clergyman, Parſon _ - 178 

Cleverneſs, n Abilities, 29 


n Dreſs 5 5 125 
by if | | ad, 
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. . Clock, Dial | 
| Collegiate-Church, Cathedral 
Colours, Flags AG 
Column, Pillar N e 
Combat, Fight, Battle 
Commerce, Trade, Traffic 
Commiſeration, Compaſſion, Pity © 
Common, Ordinary 
Compaſſiog, Commiſeration, Pity 
"To Compel, Conſtrain, Oblige, Force: 
Complaifant, Polite, We! brett” 
Complete, Perfect, Finiſhed © 
To Complete, End, Conclude, Finim 
Complete, Entire n 
Complicated, Involved 
To Comprehend, Conceive, Underſtand 
- *Fo Conceal, Diſſemble, Diſguiſe 
'To Conceive, Underſtand, & mprehend 
To Concern, Regard, Touch 
Fo Conclude, Complete, End, Finiſh | 
Concluſion, Sequel,  _ 
Condition, State, Situation 
Conduct, Management, Direction | 
To Conduct, Lead, Guide e 
8 Confeſſion, Acknowledgment 
' Confines, Limits, Bounds 
| E Conjuncture, Circumſtance, Cafe, _ 
currence | 
| To Conquer, Subdue, Overcome 
To Content, Agree, Acquieſce 
Conſideration, Circumſpection, Regard. 
Conftancy, Reſolution, Steadineſs | 
Conſternation, Fear, Terror 
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To Conſtrain, Compel, Oblige, Force 
Content, Satisfaction 
Contented, Satisfied 
Contiguous, Adjacent 
| Continual, Continued 
5 Continually, Always, Perpetually | 
| Continuance, Continuation * 


Continued, — * oy, 
| A Contrast reement, ws | 
. | 8 1 Converſation, 


r A 7 


Converſation, Diſcourſe 
- * Copper-plate,. Cur, Print 
Copy, Model 
Correct, Chaſtiſe, Paniſh; Digi 
Counſel, Admonition, Advice © / 


5 37 
Courage, Bravery, Intrepidity, Valour;Proweſs 5 


Covetous, Niggardly, Cad 3 35 
Coward, Poltron 151 
Crime, Fault 121 
Crime, Sin | > Lap: 
8 Deformed, Enaphacket 86 
Bp Cry, W 4 "28; 
Cunni ing, ecke, Trick, Artie, . 
Fine | 
Cure, Remedy ö 111 
Current, Stream 182 
Cuſtom, Faſhiow 114. 
Cuſtom, Habit 
Cuſtoms, Manners, Faſhions- : 49 
Cut, e plate, Print 2 
N , 
Dale, Bottom, Vale, Valley 74 
Damſel, Maid, Virgin | 8 
Danger, Hazard, Riſk, Mee 65 
Darkneſs, Obſturity 147 
Death, Deceaſe, Departure > 
To Declare, Proteſt. Maintain, Avouch, Aﬀert, At- 
teſt, Aver, Affirm, Swear 32 
To Decreaſe,. Diminiſh, Abate, Leſſen 22 
Deed, Action, Act 26 
Defamation, Detraction 3 
DefeR, Im perfection, Fault 120 
Deformed, Crooked, Humpbacked 86 
Dejected, Low-ſpirited,. Melancholy. 106 
Delicate, Eine 169 
Delight, Pleaſure oy 


Departure, Death, Deceaſe 
Deportment, Air, "Addreſs, Mien, . Be 
haviour, Manners 

To Depoſe, Deprive 


To De rive, De 
P. pole = 
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Derifon,, 
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Page 


ende, Ridicule at 191 
To Deſert, Abandon, - Forſake, Relinqith N 


f Quit | 21 
. Deſign, Aim, Vie x, 44 
Deſign, Intention _ Y 1 
Deſign, Project "Fo -, 166 
Deſtiny, Lot I ; T7 
To Detain, Keep n 
Determination, Reſolution 0 
To Deteſt, Hate, Loath, Abbor _ 1 
Detraction, Defamation 172 


Detriment, Harm, Hurt, Tojury, Miſchief. 112 


Device, Trick, Stratagem, e, Artifice, 
Fineſſe 


8 

To Deviſe, Bequeath 3 + 
2 1 Religion, Piet | 128 
Devotion, Paſſion, Attac ment 7 EG 159 

2 Dial, Clock ba I 
To Die, Expire | | 4 
Difference, Diſpute, "REY . 78 
Difference, Diſtinction Be 5 

To Diminiſh, Decreaſe, Abate, Leſten 22 
Dee, Biſhoprick 0 r 48 
Direction, Conduct, Management | 88 
To Diſannul, Aboliſh, Abrogate, Repeal, Revoke 2 25 

x Diſaſter, Miuſortune, Calamity 87 
Diſcerving, Knowing 102 
Diſcernment, Judgment 107 


- To Diſcipline, Correct, Chaſtiſe, Puniſi 4 
To Diſcloſe, Diſcover, Divulge, Reveal, Tell 58 


Diſcourſe, Converſation | 1092 

Diſcretion, Prudence, Caution, Care 46 
Diſcredit, Diſgrace * : i2 

Diſdain, Haughtineſs 111 

Diſeaſe, Diſtemper, Sickneſs 1 "I 

Diſgrace, Diſcredit _ 

Di | omg Scandalous -,- 163 

* To Dia Maſk 149 

To Diſguiſe, Conceal, Diſſemble +7. 196 

i To Pilperſe, Scatter 14 

a Diſpute, Difference, Quarrel 78 
.© To Diſemble, Conceal, — 770 
Diſſerta tion, 


e 


\ 


WW x 


Dileration Treatiſe, Eſſa 
Diſtemper, Sickneſs, Diſeaſe 


Diſtinction, Difference "X 
Diſtinctly, Clearly 
Ditch, reach 


Diverſion, Amuſement 
Diverſity, Variety 
Diverting, Entertaining 


Divination, Prediction 187 
Divulge, Diſcloſe, Reveal, Tell, Diſcover 58 
Dominion, Authority, Power S 94 
Double-entendre, Equivocation, Ambiguity 59 
Doubt, Suſpence, Uncertainty 105 

To Dread, Fear, be Apprehenſive,-be Afraid | OE 
Dregs, Sediment «270: 
Dreſs, Clothes : e 
Drunk, Fuddled, Intoxicated 194 
Duration, Exiſtence ' #6 7:20 
Duty, Obligation | = OS 

To Dwell, Live | 15 "$$ 7h 
Dwelling, Reſidence W 533 
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Eaſy, Ready 384 
Effectual, Efficacious p | | 195 | 
Effigy, Ima e, Statue SER | Ty 


Effort, Endeavour x38 
Effrontery, ane Baldnefs, Impu- 


dence 67 
Elegant, Genteel, 150 
Emolument, Gain Lucre, Profit | 96 
Emphaſis, Accent Ol 
Empire, Kingdom PALS 128 

- Enchantment, Charm, 8 1 45 
| To End, Complete, Conclud, Pda | 25 
| End, Extremity * 1555 
Endeavour, Effort ba 
To Endow, Eſtabliſh, Inſtitute, Found 127 
To Engage, . 167 f 
a Engagement, Battle 3 
To Enlarge, Increaſe 27 
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Enormous, Huge, Vaſt, Immenſe | 62 
Enough, Sufficient 4 4 
- Entertaining, Diverting | 6 
\-; Enthuſiaſm, Superſtition = | 18 
/öͤĩ;?7ĩ9Rmq7 --,.,..: 163 
Epoch, ma | 11 
Epiſtle, Letter 137 
Equivocation, ab Double-entendre 59: 
Erudition, Literature, Learning 7 ; 
E fſſay, Diſſertation, Treatiſe 13 
To Eſtabliſh, Endow, Inſtitute, Found 127 
Eſteem, Regard, Veneration, ReſpeR: © 4. DJ; 
Event, Incident 85 
Every, All | | 189. 
To Excell, be Excellent . 144 
Excellence, Excellency 110 
To be Excellent, Excel! 144 
Exchange, Barter, Truck 103. 
Excurſion, Ramble, Jaunt „ 
Excuſe, Pardon, Forgiveneſa 52 
To Exiſt, Be, Subſiſt | | 50 
| | Exiſtence, Duration 20 
To Expect, Hope 5 1 
Expeditious, Aſſiduous, Quick: 143 
ja Experiment, Frial, Proof | 123 
To Expire, Die PE. 4 
Expreſſion, Word, Term. | 72. 
. Expreſſion, Word | | 142- 
To Extol, Praiſe | | 146 
| Extravagance, Profaſentls.. , 8. 
Extremely, Very. | 96 
Extremity, End —_ 44. 
: | LO oper 
Faculty, Ability, Power. | 5 130 
Falſehood, Lie | 132 
Familiar, Tatimate; Acquainted | 1 73 
Famous, Celebrated, Illuſtrious, Renowned 50 
Fanciful, Fantaſtical, MAggorry, Whimkical 97 
Faſhion, Cuſtom | 114 
Faſhion, Figure, Form 120 
Ot Paſhion, of Quality 3 
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© *-Paſhions, Cuſtoms, Manners ne pi | 
Faſt, Abſtinence -—- F 1 
Faſt, Hard 188. 
Fatigued, Weary, Tired | 79 
__ Fault, Crime Py 2 | 
Fault, Imperfection, Defet 81 1 
Fear, Terror, Conſternation | 12 
To Fear, Dread, be Afraid, be Apprehenfive 91 
To Feel, Handle OY” 
Felicity, Happineſs, Bliſs | 4 4 GRE” 
Fervency, Lana r 140 
To Fetch, : 171 
Fickle - Changeable, voa, 115 — i 
Fight, Combat, Battle | 38 | 
Figure, Form, Faſhion 8 . 120 7 
To Find, Meet with n. re 
To Find out, Invent 5 166 
Fine, Delicate 169 
Pineſſe, Stratagem, Artifice, Trick, pen 
Device NT 7 
To Finiſh, Complete, End; Conclude . 
"I'S Finiſh, Ceaſe, heave off | 5  $OG | 
© Finiſhed, Perfe&, Complete 37 | 
Flags, Colours 168 15 
Flat, Infipid 3 1385 15 
Fleſh, Meat | 10 1 
To Fly, Avoid, Shun. e 76 15 
©... Fog, Miſt 2 0. 1 
'. Fooiſtep, Track. 838 | py 
For, As to # 188 | 
To Force, Oblige, Confſtials: Candy 121 | 
' Foreſt, Chace, Park. 15. 9 
Forgiveneſs, Excuſe, Pardon 25 18 
Form, Figure, Faſhion 1 
Fo Forſake, Abandon, Leave, Relinquih Deſert, {0 
Quit | 21 11 
Fortune, Chanee 1 | 
To Found, Iuſtitute, Efablich, Sal -,.- [F237 = 
Frankneſs, Plainncſs, Ingenuouſneſs, Sineerity 123. | 0 
uently, Often 5 64. 5 : 
2 Recent, New: - TR. 142 : [ 
3 Oeconomy e . 
5 Fuddled, I: 
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| To Grow, Increaſe, AISLE ne 164 
To Guide, Conduct, Lead C5 . 


To Hanker after, have a Mind favs Wiſh for, Long 
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Tuddled, Drunk, Intoxicated + © 1394 
Furthermore, Moreover, Beſides 4 37 
8 | Gaiety, Jos! 23 g 166 
ain, Lucre, Profit, Emolument | 96 
' Gay, Merry _—_. v9 
"To ToGa, 22 ws | | 69 
enealogy, 1 : N „ 192 
General 1 i : | : 2 

* Generoſity, Liberality, men's 55 

: ear, Talent n 60 
Ge r 0 
tle, Tame 27 . TOR F702 

To 5 up, Riſe e 6 

To Give, Preſent, Offer 124 

-, Glib, Slippery * 0 

| Glory, onour a | : 65 
£ To Go. back, Return pe Ha 456 
Gold, Goiden s 
: Gaod- breeding, Good-manners '- 3 
Good-Fortune, Proſperity  —- 41 
Good-Humour, Good-Nature 41 
Good- Manners, * 3 
Graces, Charms 1 
Grave, Serious, Staid POLAR 076% '*. gg 
Great, Big, Large „360 
Great, Sublime . 


Grot, Grotto 


| 162 
To Gulp, Swallo s 172 

Gulph, Abyſs 55 bu | rat, | FOE ok Wy: of 70 
To Handle, Feel 147 


Handiome, Beautiful, Pretty x. 38 


for, Luſt after 


Happineſs, Felicity, Bliſs Eh = 
Hard, Faſt 188 
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1 Hurt, Injury, ne ae 112 
Haſte, Hurry 5 16 

HFaſty, Paſſionate 8 n 85 
To Hate, Abhor, Loath, Derek | n 23 
To Have, Poſſeſs © - I aatigory IT : 

 Havghtineſs, Diſdain 260 | 111 
Haughtineſs, Pride, Vanity, Proſumprion Arro- 

gance 1 
Hazard, Danger, e Rin | 66 
Head, Chief SJ 334710 74 
| Heap, Pile . Th 

To Hear, Hearken 8 CRE . 
Heavineſs, Weight 1 122 
Heavy, Weighty 13 4 

To Hel 425 Relieve, A 2 51 T7 

Herb, Plant | 6377 43-2571 16 
High, Lofty | 176 
Honour, Glory ca e as OE 
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--, Houſe, Tenement et on 114 39 
Hovel, Shed 22011 149 


- However, Nevertheleſs Yet, In « meanwhile 109 
Huge, Vaſt, Immenſe; Enormous. ; f 62 
Humanity, Tenderneſs, e Benignity, 5 


Kindneſs . 39 
Humour, Wit 7 
Humpbacked, Crooked, Deſomed 86 
Hurricane, Tempeſt, Storm mart lent ef BS 
Hurry, Haſte 169 
Hurt, 5 Injury, Detriment, Miſchief ; 348 © 
nein 24445 ; 3-3 
-1 | - 
. Idea, Imagination, Thought, Notion 1 HS 
IIl, Sick 78 
IIluſtrious, Famous, Celebrated, Renowned 50 
Image, Effigy, Statue 124 
Imagination, Idea, Notion, Thought 8 
Immediately, Inſtantly, Now, Preſently 114 
Immenſe, Huge, Enormous, Vaſt . 
- Impediment, Obſtruction, Obſtacle 74 
Imperfection, Fault, Defect | 121 
Impertinent, Impudent, Saucy | 193 
Impoſſible, 
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We, Tmpoſſble, Canvor A 64 
| mpropriation, Appro riation Bt. i 
To Improve, 3 n 4. 


Impudence, Aſſurance Re.” + 
Impudence, Effrontery, Boldneſs, Addacionſuels 67 


_ |  Impudent, Impertinent, Saucy . 193 
In the mean However, vet, Neverthe- 
leſs 109 

In order to, I 89 
Iznattentive, Abſent 3 | 161 
Incident, Event FO 25 53 
Inclination, Propenſion, Bias 8 56 
Inconſiſtent, Unreaſonable, Abford | 3 13 
Inznconſtant, Fickle, r eber Nr 115 
To Increaſe, Enlarge | '27 
Te Increaſe, Grow 154 


Indigence, Poverty, Need, Want, Neceflity 40 
Indoſent, Lazy 145 


Ineffectually, In vain, To no parpoſe 54535 8 


91 Influence, Sway, Weight 93 


4 Ingenuity, Cleverneſs, Parts, Abilities 129 
<< + Inj , Plainneſs, Frankneſs, Sincerity 123 
— Injury, Hurt, Harm, Miſchief, pap 112 
To * eur. Ask, Interrogate 75 
To Infinuate, Suggeſt 118 
Infipid, Flat 185 
nſtant, Moment - +49 
nſtantly, Preſently, Tmmediately, Now 114 
To Inftitute, Found, Eſtabliſh, Endow - © 127 
To Inſtruct, Learn, Teach _ | 90 
Inſult, Affront, Abuſe 88 
Intelligence, Underſtanding, ng 16 
Intention, Deſign 116 
To Interrogate, Inquire, Af | 75 
Intimate, Acquainted, Familiar 137 
Intoxicated, Fuddled, Drunk Fo 194 
Intrepidity, Courage, Bravery, N Proweſs 5 
* Invent, Find out 54% 266 
Involved, Complicated _ 6 
Launt, Excurſſon, Ramble N 131 
„ Union 3 


oy, Gaiety | 166 
| | judgment, 
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E Diſcernment 107 
aſtice, Right - „ 
iN been ö „„ . 159 
I ©. K 123 

To Keep, Detain a7" 85 
Kindneſs, Benevolence, Tenderel, Bankgbity, 
Humanity Wy. OE 7 
Kingdom, Empire ö TR 
I Knowing, Diſc cerning, 5 102 


Knowle ge, RY Underfanding 16 
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Lampoon, "Ga e Ts as ene 
1 ſcape, Proſpect e 
Language, Tongue | „ 
Large, Big, Great 3 
To Lay, Lie 10 e 
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TE | 20 2 enn 7 F I 5 
70 Lead, Lead. CendeR. Guide ntl en 15 


Lean, Me f 45 4 | : 73 
'To Learn, 6% Dig 17 INES 30 
To Learn, Inſtruct, Teack 90 

Learning, Literature, Erudition 75 
To Leave, Abandon, Forſake, Relinquiſh, Deſert, 
uit : | 21 

4 To Leave off, Ceaſe, Finiſh | N 266 
To Leſſen, Abate, Diminiſh, Decreaſe | 22 
To Let down, Lower 8 1 153 
Letter, Epiſtle | | | 137 

Level, Smooth 101 

Liberality, Generolity, wy - 126 
Lie, Falſchood | f 132 

To Lie, Lay Wy, "os ay I 
= L uh Raiſe NR 4698 20 
Light, Splendor, Brightneſs 10 1810 

No : Li ewiſe;z, Alſo. -- - 168 
> Limits, Confines, Bounds „ 44 
Literature, Learning, Srudation r ns 1B 
Little, Small | E 


o Live, Dwell ROS” 53 
| | | | Load, 
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To Loath, , Abhor, Hate, Deteſt „ 
Lodging, Apartment 1 3 "My I 
| Lofty, High 4 | * | 4 
To Lon "Dig u for, "1 a | Mind for, Uanker 
7 ter, Luſt after ud 
i Look at, Behold, See, Vie) e . 28 
Lot, Deſtiny F 127 
Love, Affection . * · 12 
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ow, Abject, Mean, Be 333 
To Lower, Tarts down © 85 ly : 5 7 
Low ſpirited, Dejected, Melancholy 10 
Lucre, Gain, Emolument, Profit 96 
To Luſt after, Hanker after, Long for, wiſh for, have 
i a mind for r 
L aſtre, Brilliancy, Radiancy 3 | et 7 0 
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Ma tty, Fantaſtical, F ancien, Whimſical 3 

Mal „Virgin, Damſei n 

70 Maintain, Proteſt, Declare, e e 

Vo Avouch, Swear, Ayer, Atteſt 2 

'. Management, Conduct, Direction 4 
To Manife . | 


&, Publiſh, Proclaim 5 8 
Manners, Mien, Addrefs, Air, Deportment, os: E. 
riage, Behaviour 5 28 
Manners, Cuſtoms, Faſhionss n 
Mariner, Sailor, Seaman” © 173 
Marſhy Bog | do hk, 178 
To Maſk, ate d, . LT, MON 
Matter, Subje& _ Ns * 1 
Meagre, Lean FR | 173 
Mean, Low, Abject, Beggarly CONES 
Means, Ways 0 
Meat, Fleſh r 1 
To Meet with, Find ieee By 
| Melancholy, 3 Dejefed: 1 
OY, Remembrance, r 3 
Merry, Gay . 
< Methodical, Regular '— 180 
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Middle, Midſt 


after, Luſt after k 
Mine, My own © 
Mirth, Cheerfulneſs - 


Miſchief, Hurt, Harm, Injury, Detriment 
M.iſerly, Niggardly, Covetous, Avaritious 


Misfortune, Diſaſter, Calamity 


Miſt, Fo 
5 Model, 


Mute, Silent 
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Modeſt, Reſerved 

Moment, Inftant 

Moreover, Furthermore, Beſides 
To Muſe, Think, Study 


* own, Mine 


To 6 Call 
Near, Nigh 


Is neceſſary, Ought, Should 57 
Neceflity, Need, Indigence, Want, Poverty 40 
Neceſſity, Occaſion 
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Nevertheleſs, In the mean while, However, Yet 109 
New, Freſh, Recent © 


Nigh 
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Notion, Idea, Imagination, Thought 


Novel, Tale, k omance, Story 


Now, Preſently, Immediately, Inſtantly 


To make Oath of, Swear 
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' Obligation, Duty | 
To Oblige, Force, Conſtrain, Compel 
To Oblige, Engage ITO 
Oblong, Oval 
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Near | 
To No purpoſe, Ineffectually, In vain 
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Obſcurity, Darkneſs N 8 
_ Obſervations, Notes, Remarks 83 
To Obſerve, Remark 5 98 
Obſtacle, Obſtruction, Impediment 74 
Obſtruction, Obſtacle, Impediment 74 
Occaſion, Occurrence, Gals, See Con- 
Jjuncture 1 104 
Occaſion, Neceflity _. ke 
© Ocean, Sea 8 | 132 
Oeconomy, hy, rnd Se 3 
; To Offer, Preſent, Give : 124 
Often, Frequently | 8 
Old, Ancient, Antique | | 71 
On, Upon | 26 
Only, Alone 152 
$ Opiniated, Prepoſſeſſed 126 
Opinion, Sentiment, Thought | 84 
Order, Rule 180 
Order, Regularity - 102 
To Order, Bid z | : 109 
Ordinary, Common | 118 
Ought, Should, Is Neceſſary 57 
Outſide, Appearance 15 N 9 
Oval, Oblong ; 180 
To Overcome, Subdue, Conquer 54 
8 5 | 
Painting, Picture | "2 
Pardon, Forgiveneſs, Excuſe - 3 52 
Park, Chace, Foreſt cg s 
Parſon, Clergyman 178 
Parts, Abilities, Cleverneſs, Ingenuity | 29 
Paſſion, Attachment, Devotion 159 
Paſſionate, in a Paſſion, Angry ox By. 
Paſſionate, Haſty | 85 
Peace, Quiet, Tranquillity- | 62 
Pedigree, Genealogy 192 
Penetrating, Piercing 58 106 
People, Perſons ö i {6 61 
To Perceive, See ; 90 
Perfect, Finiſhed, Complete 5 87 
To Permit, Tolerate, Suffer 116 


Perpetually, 
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Perpetually, Continually, Always 77 
Perſpiration, Sweat I 
Perfaafion, Religion | 860 137 
Picture, Painting 1 
Piercing, Penetrating: | | 106 
Fiety, Religion, Devotion 1 
Pile, Heap | | | 73 
Pillar, Column 136 
Pity, Compaſſion, Commiſeration 190 
Fo Place, Fut 106 


Plainneſs, Sincerity, Frankneſs,Ingenuouſneſs 123 
Plant, Herb 


Te 
Pleaſing, Agreeable | wo | Ihe 
Pleaſure, Delight 5 130 

Plenty, Abundance : 140 
Polite, Complaiſant, Well-bred 86 
Poltron, Coward 151 

To Poſſeſs, Have 37 
Poverty, Indigence, Want, Need, Neceſlity 40 
Power, Authority, Dominion 5 4c 94 
Power, Faculty, Ability 131 

To Praiſe, Extol 71166 
Preciſion, Abſtraction 157 
Preciſion, Juſtneſs _ 159 

Prediction, Divination . | 187 

To Prefer, Chooſe Te” 100 
Prepoſſeſſed, Opiniated | 126 
Prerogative, Privilege 102 

To Preſent, Give, Offer 124 k 


Preſently, Immediately, Now, Inſtantly 114 
Preſumption, Haughtineſs, Vanity, Arrogance, 


Pride 110 
Preſumptive, Preſumptuous a | 9 
Pretty, Handſome, Beautiful 38 
Pride, Havghtineſs, Vanity, REG Pre- 

ſumption 110 
Print, Cut, Copper-plate 2 

To Proclaim, Publith, Manifeſt - 58 
Profeſſion, Trade, Buſineſss 187 
Profit, Emolument, Gain, Lucre 96 
Profitable, Advantageous, Beneficial "ix 88 
Prefuſeneſs, Extravagance 8 

| Project, 
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5 ; Pape 
Project, Deſign . 166 

Proof, Trial, Experiment g ; 

Prop, 'Buttreſs, Support Fg 31 

5 oh eee; Inclination, Bias | = oG 
Proſpect, View „ 149 

| Proſp ct, Landſca r en 12 
1 Good Fortune 


I 
To Proteſt, Declare, Affirm, Aver, aſfert, Maioran, 
Swear, Avouch, Atteſt - 
Proweſs, Courage, Bravery, Intrepidit Vier 
Prudence, Wiſdom N 5 


Prudence, Diſcretion, Caution, Care 46 
Public-houſe, Ale-houſe | 131 
To Publiſh, Proclaim, Manifeſt 5 
To Puniſh, Chaſtiſe, Correct, Diſcipline 46 
To Put, Place | 186 
1 88 Talent * 5 | 145 
| Quality, of Faſhion | - 5072 -3V3 
Quarrel, Difference, Diſpute | 78 
Quick, Soon, Speedily N 
Quick, Expeditious, Aſſiduous : 113 
Quiet, Peace, Tranquillity 62 
Ts Quit, Abandon, Leaye, Forſake, Relinquiſh, 
ae | 21 
R | 
7 5 Radiancy, Brilliancy; Luſtre | 80 
whe Raiſe, Lift NES 126 
Ramble, Excurſion, Jaunt =o 131 
Rancour, Enmity * IN. 117 
Rate, Tax, Aſſeſſment > 16 
Ray, Beam * IE 178 
Ready, Eaſy 1 5 1184 
To Receive, Take, Accept * | 83 
Recent, Freſh, New 29142 
Recollection, Remembrance, Memory 9 
To Reconcile, Adjuſt — 4 — 171 
Reform, Reformation | 101 
- Regard, Circumſpection, Conſideration 47 


. Regard, 
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0 8 | Paige | 
Regard, Reſpect, Veneration, Eſteem 153 
To Regard, Concern, Touch 61 
To Regret, be Sorry for „ 180 
Regular, Methodical - ibid. 
Regularity, Order 5 102 
To Relieve, Succour, Help, Aſſiſt „ 
Religion, Perſuaſion : LET ACRE 
Religion, triety, Devotion 128 
To Relinquiſh, Abandon, Forſake, Leave, Deſert, 
| Quit 0 h | 21 
To Remain, Stay | | Heres 
To Remark, Obſerve ; + ol 
Remarks, Obſervations, Notes 83 
Remedy, Cure 5 111 
Remembrance, Recollection, Memory 9 
To Renounce, Reſign, Abdicate 22 


Renowned, Celebrated, Famous, IIluſtrious 50 


To Repeal, Revoke, Aboliſh, Diſannul, Abrogate 25 
66 


Reply, Anſwer 5 
To Reprimand, Reprove | 137 
Reſerved, Modeſt | 164 
_* Reſidence, Dwelling - : 9 
Reſident, Ambaſſador RP tc 
To Reſign, Renounce, Abdicate 22 
Reſolution, Determination 70 
Reſolution, Conſtancy, Steadineſs _ 169 
To Reſtore, Return, Surrender 122 
Retinue, Train | 104 
To Return, Go back 5 
To Return, Reſtore, Surrender 12 


2 
To Reveal, Tell, Diſcover, Divulge, Diſcloſe 58 


To Revoke, Repeal, Diſannul, Abrogate, Aboliſh 25 


Ridicule, Derifion 5 
Right, Juſtice „ 
KRigour, Severity 76 
Riot, Uproar, Tumult 56 
To Riſe, Get up | 156 
Riſk, Hazard, Danger, Venture 66 
 Rivulet, Stream, Brook | 182 
Road, Way 83 
Robuſt, Strong, Stout, Sturdy 565 
Rogue, Sharper, Thief 116 
: L Romance, 
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Romance, Fale, Story, Novel 

Room, Chamber — 
Rough, Rugged 4 

Rule, 8 


Sailor, Seaman, Mariner 
Satire, Lampoon 
Satisfaction, Content 
Satisfied, Contented 
Saucy, Im pertinent, Impudent 
Scandalous, Diſgraceful 
To Scatter, Diſperſe 
| School, Academy 
) | | Sea, Ocean 
a Sieeaman, Sailor, Mariner 
Sediment, Dregs 
To See, Perceive 
To See, Look at, Behold, View 
To Seem, Appear - 
Sequel, Concluſion | | 
Sentiment, Opinion, Thought 
Serious, Staid, Grave | 
| Serviceable, Uſeful 5 
* Severe, Auſtere 
IH | Severity, Rigour 
To Shake, Tremble 
Sharp, Sour, Acid 
Sharper, Rogue, Thief 
Shed, Hovel 
Should, Oughts is Neceſſary 
To Shun, Avoid, Fly 


Sick, III 
W Sickneſs, Diſeaſe, Diſtewper 
| Sign, Signal 5 | 

Silent, Mute "2. 339 
3 Crime Z 

Sincerity, Plainneſs, basket, Ingenuou 
neſs 3 123 
; e 1 State ry 82 
| 8 Slippery, Gli 190 
; Sloth, n Lazineſs | 112 


5 Small, 


Smooth. Level 


Smothered, Suffocated, Choaked 
Sober, Temperate, Abſtemious 


- Sociable, Social 
Soon, Speedily, Quick 


Sour, Acid, Sharp 
Speedily, Quick, Soon 


Spell, Charm, Enchantment 


Spire, Steeple 
In Spite of, Againſt 


Splendor, Light, Brightneſs- 
Staid, Serious, Grave 
Fo Stare, Gaze 


ds 
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Small, Little 


Fo be Sorry for, Regret 


Statue, Efigy, Image 


Fo Stay, Remain 
Steadineſs, Reſolution, Conſtaney- 


Steeple, Spire 


ning 
- Stream, Oament | 
Stream, Rivulet, Brook 


To Strike, Beat 
Strong, Sturdy, Robuſt, Stout 

To Study, Learn: 

To Stud 

Stur 


Think, Muſe 


, Stout, Robuſt, Strong 
To Subdue, Overcome, Conquer 


Subject, Matter 


Sublime, Great 


Fo Subſiſt, Be, Exiſt 
To Succour, Help, Relieve, Aſſiſt 
To Suffer, Tolerate, Permit 


Sufficient, Enough 


Suffocated, Smothered, Choaked, 
To Suggeſt, Infinuate 
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Brice, . 


Storm, Tempeſt, Hurricane 

Story, Tale, Novel, Romance 
Stout, Stro 
Stratagem, 


Robuſt 95. 
rick, Artifice, TIO Can- 
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Support, Battreſs, 424 
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Surge, Wave, Billo ß 55 
Surmiſe, Suſpicion 141 
Surpriſe, Amazement, Aſtoniſnment, Wonder: 125 
To Surren der, Reftore, Return 122 
Suſpenſe, Doubt, Uncertainty _ 1106 
; Suſpicion, Surmiſe - 5 141 
3 To Swallow, Gulp * 172 
Sway, Influence, Weight 93 
To Swear, Declare, Afirm, Atteſt, Avouch, Aver, 
Maintain, Proteſt, Aſſert 32 
To Swear, make Oath of 182. 
3 Sweat, Perfpiration 1 
| | 
a n To Take, Chooſe 99 
1 5 To Take, Receive, Accept | 83 
1 . Tale, Novel, Romance, 3 168 
* Talent, Genius 8 4 60 
Talent, Quality N 1215 
A Tame, Gentle 2 92 
_ Tax, Rate, Aſſedinent. 2 0 
| To Teach, Inſtruct, Learn 90 
. To Tell, Reveal, Diſcover, Divulge, Diſcloſe. 58 
* Temperate, Abſtemious, Sober | 13 
T. 5 TLempeſt, Storm, Hurricane 11 
} | | e Kindneſs, Humanity, Benevolence, 
1 Benignity 39 
3 Tenement, Houſe | 139 
BM Term, Expreſſion, Word | 72 
Pp. te. Terror, Fear, Conſternation. | 12 
3 Teſtament, Will 2 
| Thief, Sharper, Rogue 116 
4. Ta Think, Study, Muſe 152 
i | T hought, Notion, Idea, Imagination 98 
Thought, Sentiment, Opinion | 34 
To Tie, Bind 9 92 
Tired, Weary, Fatigued 7 79, 
4 | To, In order to 89 
+ To Tolerate, Suffer, Permit: 3 116 
| | Tongue, Language | 193 
To Touch, Concern, Regard 15. "Of 
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Up, Upright 168 
Upon, On | 26 
Upright, Up - 168 
Uproar, Tumult, Riot- 56 
Uſeful, Serviceable 69 
V. | 
In Vain, Ineffectual, to No purpoſe 55 


Vale, Valley, Bottom, Dale 


Valour, Courage, Intrepidity, Bravery, 1 977. 5 


* » Value, Worth 7 
Vanity, Haughtineſs, Preſumption, Arrogance, 
Pride 110 
Variation, Change | 114 
Variation, Variety  _ "EY — cSI8 
Variety, Diverſity - | 78 
Vaſt, Immenſe, Huge, Enormous 62 
Veneration, Eſteem, Regard, Reſpect 103 
Veature, Riſk, Danger, Hazard 66 
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Very, Extremely 3 
Tt o View, Behold, See, Look at 
View, Aim, Deſggn 
View, Proſpe&t 
Vile, Bad | 
Virgin, Maid, Damſel 
Viſion, Apparition 
Volume, Book 


Voluptuouſneſs, Luxiny” 
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Warmth, Ferveney 15 | 
Wave, Surge, Billow 
Way, Roa | 
Ways, Means 
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To Weep, Cry 
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Weight, Influence, Sway 
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Wide, Broad 175 
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To Wiſh for, have a Mind for, Long for, Hanker 
| after, Luſt after 95 
Wiſdom, Prudence 
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Of the PUBLISHER of this Vol un, and of 
R. Barpwin, Paternoſter- Noto, may be 


had the following Uſeful Books, by the Au- 


' thor of this Volume, 


- 


\RUSLER's CHRONOLOGY + or, the HIS: 
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TORIAN's VADE MECUM, 10th Edition, 


2 vols. 12me, for the uſe of ſchools and the library, 
with the addition of ſive years cloſe reading, price 6s. 
ſewed; containing every event in ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtory, alphabetically recorded, with the dates 
affixed, and a variety of other uſeful hiſtorical matter. 
By the Rev. Dr. John Truſler. Alſo, 

An Abridgment of the above, for the Pocket; 


calculated to ſet perſons right in converſation, price 


f 


Is. 6d. 


- 


TRUSLEWs PRINCIPLES of POLITENESS, 
in two parts, price 3s. half bound, a new edition, 
with ſuch additions as the manners of the times have 


rendered neceſſary; Containing every inſtruction ne- 
ceſſary to form the gentleman, teach a knowledge 


of the world, and make young people well received 
in the beſt companies. Part ſecond is calculated 
for young women.—A tranſlation of this work into 
elegant French may be had. i 

V. B. This work has been tranſlated into every 


- 


European language, and is adopted as a ſchool-book 


in the firſt academies in Europe. 


—_— — 


Tue FOUR FIRST RULES of ARITHMETIC, | 


Price 1s. So fully explained, as to be learned without 


the help of a maſter, which is not the caſe with any 


book of Arithmetic extant, 


"2 As 
* " 
F x 
- 


New Books juft publiſhed.” 


As nine tenths of the people, particularly women, 
have no oceafion to learn any more than the firſt four 
rules, and have it not always in their power to p 
cure a maſter, they will find this work ſufficiently 
adequate to the purpoſe of inſtructing them; each. 
rule being very clearly and fully explained, even to 
the 3 of girls; and with the following book, 
calle i | 

FAMILY TABLES, Price 36. Being a collection 
of uſeful tables, framed for the various purpoſes of 
life, they will find more than the firſt four rules os. 
arithmetic unneceffary. „ 
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PRACTICATL HUSBANDRY ; or, the ME. 
TH OD of FARMING, with a certainty of gain, as 
practiſed by all judicious farmers in this coumtry. 
The reſult of many years experience. Price 3s 6d. 
ſewed. i ” 

In this work. the plain buſineſs, of farming is ſet 
forth, without either theory, ſpeculation, or experi- 
mental enquiry: à variety of eſtimates of the profits 
of different crops are given, from minutes Kept, and 
the method of. meaſuring timber laid down. PPE 

This book demonſtrates, to a moral certainty, of 
clearing 400l. a year on a farm of 150. acres of land. 


— — —¶ügʃ3 — ſ::˖— — 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the Principał 
ISLANDS in the SOUTH SEAS, in one vol. 8vo- - 
price 58. in boards, or 6s. bound, giving a full detail 
of the religion, government, cuſtoms, manners, &c. 
&c. of the inhabitants, from the firſt difcovery to the 
preſent time; containing every thing entertaining 
and inſtruQtive to the general reader, to be met with 
in Mendana, Le Maire, Schouten, De Quiros, Taf- 
man, Bougainville, Cook, Parkinſon, Fourneaux, 

: 8 Forſter, 


Naw: Bors juft publiſhed = 


Forſter, and others, who have failed into that part of 


the world, - | : 
In thoſe authors, the information is widely ſcatter- 
ed amidſt bearings, ſoundings, and a variety of nau- 
tical obſervations; here it is brought together into 
one regular view. To which is added, ſome account 
of the diſcovery of the country of Camchatcha, a late- 
diſcoyery of the Ruſſians — The whole carefully col- 
lected, digeſted, and ſyſtematically arranged. 
LUXURY NO POLITICAL EVIL, but demon- 
ſtratively proved to be neceſſary to the preſervations 
and proſperity of ſtates, price 28. | 
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The SUBLIME READER ; Or, the MORNING 
and EVENING SERVICE of the CHURCH fo 
pointed, and the emphatical words throughout fo 
marked, as to diſplay all the beauty and ſublimity 
of the language, and render it, with the leaſt atten- 
tion, impoſſible- to be read by the moſt injudicious 
reader but with propriety, Price 2s. _ | 
en, remarks on the ſervice, and notes of gene- 


An HISTORICAL and POLITICAL VIEW 
of the Ancient and Preſent STATE of the CO- 


LONY of SURINAM, in South America; together 1 
with the ſettlements of DEMERARY and ISSE- © N 
QUIBO, lately taken from the Dutch by Sir George 1 
Radney; with an account of their productions for 0 
twenty-five years paſt. Price 397" by 
By a perſon who lived there ten years, and lately. (4 
A tranſlation from the French. = 
; 2 2 BY 4 | 
A CONCISE VIEW of the COMMON. and We 
STATUTE LAW; Being a careful abridgment of " 
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New Boos jan publited. 
BLACKSTONE's COMMENTARIES, with the 


law terms explained 9 as they occur. - 
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| The PHYSICAL FRIEND; Poinäag out the 
ho toms of every diſtemper incident. to man, with 
1 oſe Fa every ſtage of "The diſeaſe, and what they 
foretel. 

Carefully collected from the beſt medical cathors” 
and ſyſtematically arranged, with the authorities, 
by F. 4. M. D. and F.R.S. Together with an 
alphabetical - index of the ſame ſymptoms 3 by 

which the ſick perſon, referring. to any one that 
3 him, may find out his diſorder £4, his real 
ſituation. 

By occaſional recourſe. to. this. book, many a tor- 
menting-and expenſive ſickneſs may be prevented, 
and many a life be. ſaved ; for. even fatal diſorders 

are, at firſt, but flight indifpokitions ; of courſe, the 
fick perſon, not aware of his danger, has too often 
delayed ſeeking for a remedy, till the diſtemper has 

ve too much ground to be eaſil A, and 
erhaps. has deſtroyed him; when, by o ng it in 
8 1 might readily have eee! —— 


In this work phyſical terms are an; ſely, 8 
er; 


that ĩt may be underſtood by every being eal 


culated to ſhew the — of particular diſeaſes in 


their firſt attack ; in what. caſes it is neceſſary to call 


in advice, and, in certain Werten, what Beger 


there are of recovery. 
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The GARDEN COMPANION, for 8 25 
and Ladies; or a calendar, pointing out what ſhould 
be done every month in the greenhouſe, flower, fruit, 
and kitchen gardens, with the proper ſeaſons for 
ſowing, planting, &c. with the time when the _ 
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New Booxs juf pal 
Uuce may be expected, which no other books ſhews, 
ſo as to have a regular ſucceflion of flowers and vege- 
tables throughout the year. n | 
| The Fifth Edition, Price 18. 


. 
N — 


N. B. With che help. of this book, any country - 
ſervant may look after 0 garden. | 094 
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The GENTLEMAN's POCKET FARRIER. 
A New Edition, Price 1s. 


With a plate, ſhewing the age of the horſe by 
— TY pond, | GL” 


Alſo, how to uſe your horſe on a journey, and 
what remedies are proper for common accidents that 
may befal him on the road; neatly 8 on bank 


paper, on purpoſe to lay in a pocket - book. 


„ „ This tract has been in great eſtimation for 50 
years „ and has gone through many editions in 


Ireland. The remedies it prefcribes are fimple and 
eaſily obtained, and never fail of a cure, where the 
diſorder is curable, and no one who values his horſe 


mould travel without it. 
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The WAY to be RICH and RESPECTABLE. 


The Fifth Edition, Price 2s. | 
In this pamphlet is given (among a variety of other 
eſtimates,” or plans of ar from 750l. a year to 
130]. ſhewing how well a family may live upon a 
little money, with œconomy), one ſhewing, that a 


gentleman reſiding in the country may, with a few 


acres of land, live as well for 5ool. a year, and make 


an appearance in life equal to thoſe who ſpend double 
the ſum without theſe advantages. With the cheapeſt 
method of keeping horſes, &c. 
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Uuration of land, feeding of ſheep, &ke. 
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VM. B. This pamphlet Will give every one proper 


1 


infght-into their domeſtic expences, and ſave every 


Family ſcores of pounds. . 


Such as are fond of farming will here find the ex- 
pences attending, and the profits ariſing from the cul- 
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